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: \ \ CHAPTER I 
——\ WO incidents widely different in 
Y character, yet bound together by 
results, marked the night of Jan- 
uary the twenty-third. On that 
night the blackest fog within a 
four years’ memory fell upon cer- 
: ae a8 tain portions of London, and also on that night 
ee came the first announcement of the border ris- 
A1\ ings against the Persian government in the prov- 
i ince of Khorasan—the announcement that, spec- 


ulated upon, even smiled at, at the time, assumed 
such significance in the light of after events. 


wo At eight o’clock the news spread through the 
House of Commons; but at nine_men in the in- 
ner lobbies were gossiping not so much upon how 
far Russia, while ostensibly upholding the Shah, 


had pulled the strings by which the insurgents / 
danced, as upon the manner in which the St. i, 


George’s Gazette, the Tory evening newspaper, 7 





had seized upon the incident and shaken it in 
the faces of the government. 

More than once before, Lakely, the owner and 

editor of the St. George’s, had stepped outside 

the decorous circle of tradition and taken a { 

* as plunge into modern journalism, but to-night he 

essayed deeper waters than before, and under an 


a almost sensational heading declared that in this 
we apparently innocent border rising we had less an 
be outcome of mere racial antagonism than a first 


faint index of a long-cherished Russian scheme 
—growing to a gradual maturity under the 
“drift” policy o: the present British govern-* 
ment. 

The effect produced by this pronouncement, 2 Boffo 
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if strong, was varied. Members of the Op- 
position saw, or thought they saw, a re- 
flection of it in the smiling unconcern on the 
Ministerial benches; and the government had 
an uneasy sense that behind the newly kin- 
dled interest on the other side of the House 
lay some mysterious scenting of battle from 
afar off. But though these impressions ran 
like electricity through the atmosphere, noth- 
ing tangible marked their passage, and the 
ordinary business of the House proceeded 
until half past eleven, when an adjournment 
was moved. 

The first man to hurry from his place was 
John Chileote, member for East Wark. He 
passed out of the House quickly, with the 
half-furtive quickness that marks a self-ab- 
sorbed man; and as he passed the policeman 
standing stolidly under the arched doorway 
of the big courtyard he swerved a little, as 
if startled out of his thoughts. He realized 
his swerve almost before it was accomplished, 
and pulled himself together with nervous 
irritability. 

“Foggy night, constable!” he said, with 
elaborate carelessness. 

“Foggy night, sir—and thickening up 
west,” responded the man. 

“ Ah, indeed!” Chilcote’s answer was ab- 
sent. The constable’s cheery voice jarred on 
him, and for the second time he was con- 
scious of senseless irritation. Without a 
further glance at the man, he slipped out into 
the courtyard and turned towards the main 
gate. 

At the gateway two cab lamps -showed 
through the mist of shifting fog like the eyes 
of a great cat, and the familiar, “ Hansom, 
sir?” came to him indistinctly. 

He paused by force of custom, and, step- 
ping forward, had almost touched the open 
door when a new impulse caused him to draw 
back. 

“ No,” 
walk.” 

The cabman muttered, lashed his horse, 
and with a clatter of hoofs and harness 
wheeled away; while Chilcote, still with un- 
certain hastiness, crossed the road in the di- 
rection of Whitehall. 

About the Abbey the fog had partially 
lifted, and in the railed garden that faces the 
Houses of Parliament the statues were vis- 
ible in a spectral way. But Chilcote’s glance 
was unstable and indifferent; he skirted the 
railings heedlessly, and, crossing the road 


he said, hurriedly. “No. Til 


with the speed of long familiarity, gained 
Whitehall on the left-hand side. 

There the fog had dropped, and, looking 
upwards towards Trafalgar Square, it seem- 
ed that the chain of lamps extended little 
further than the Horse Guards, and that be- 
yond that lay nothing. 

Unconscious of this capricious alternation 
between darkness and light, Chilcote con- 
tinued his course. To a close observer the 
manner of his going had both interest and 
suggestion, for though he walked on, ap- 
parently self-engrossed, yet at every dozen 
steps he started at some sound or some touch, 
like a man whose nervous system is painfully 
overstrung. 

Maintaining his haste, he went deliberately 
forward, oblivious of the fact that at each step 
the curtain of darkness about him became 
closer, damper, more tangible; that at each 
second the passers-by jostled each other with 
greater frequency. Then abruptly, with a 
sudden realization of what had happened, he 
stood quite still. Without anticipation or 
preparation he had walked full into the thick- 
ness of the fog—a thickness so dense that, as 
by an enchanter’s wand, the figures of a mo- 
ment before melted, the street lamps were 
sucked up into the night. 

His first feeling was a sense of panic at the 
sudden isolation, his second a thrill of nervous 
apprehension at the oblivion that had allow- 
ed him to be so entrapped. The second feel- 
ing outweighed the first. He moved forward, 
then paused again, uncertain of himself. 
Finally, with the consciousness that inaction 
was unbearable, he moved on once more—his 
eyes wide open, one hand thrust out as a 
protection and guide. 

The fog had closed in behind him as 
heavily as in front, shutting off all possibility 
of retreat; all about him in the darkness was 
a confusion of voices —cheerful, dubious, 
alarmed, or angry; now and then a sleeve 
brushed his or a hand touched him tenta- 
tively. It was a strange moment—a moment 
of possibilities, to which the crunching 
wheels, the oaths and laughter from the 
blocked traffic of the roadway made a con- 
tinuous accompaniment. 

Keeping well to the left, Chilcote still beat 
on; there was a persistence in his movements 
that almost amounted to fear—a fear born of 
the solitude filled with innumerable sounds. 
For a space he groped about him without re- 
sult, then his fingers touched the cold sur- 
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face of a shuttered shop front and a thrill of 
reassurance passed through him. With re- 
newed haste, and clinging to his landmark 
as a blind man might, he started forward with 
fresh impetus. 

For a dozen paces he moved rapidly and 
unevenly, then the natural result occurred. 
He collided with a man coming in the oppo- 
site direction. 

The shock was abrupt. Both men swore 
simultaneously, then béth laughed. The 
whole thing was casual, but Chilecote was in 
that state of mind when even the common- 
place becomes abnormal. The other man’s 
exclamation, the other man’s laugh, struck on 
his nerves; coming out of the darkness, they 
sounded like a repetition of his own. 

Nine out of every ten men in London, 
given the same social position and the same 
education, might reasonably be expected to 
express annoyance or amusement in the same 
manner, possibly in the same tone of voice; 
and Chilcote remembered this almost at the 
moment of his nervous jar. 

“ Beastly fog?’ he said, aloud. “I’m try- 
ing to find Grosvenor Square, but the chances 
seem rather small.” 

The other laughed again, and again the 
laugh upset Chileote. He wondered uncom- 
fortably if he was becoming a prey to illu- 
sions. But the stranger spoke before the 
question had solved itself. 

“T’m afraid they are small,” he said. “ It 
would be almost hard to find one’s way to the 
devil on a night like this.” 

Chileote made a murmur of amusement 
and drew back against the shop. 

“Yes. We can see now where the blind 
man scores in the matter of salvation. This 
is almost a repetition of the fog of six years 
ago. Were you out in that?” It was a habit 
of his to jump from one sentence to another— 
a habit that had grown of late. 

“No.” The stranger had also groped his 
way to the shop front. “No, I was out of 
England six years ago.” 

“You were lucky.” Chilcote turned up the 
collar of his coat. “It was an atrocious fog— 
as black as this, but more universal. I re- 
member it well. It was the night Lexington 
made his great sugar speech. Some of us 
were found on Lambeth Bridge at three in 
the morning—having left the House at 
twelve!” 

Chileote seldom indulged in reminiscences, 
but this conversation with an unseen com- 


panion was more like a soliloquy than a dia- 
logue. He was almost surprised into an ex- 
clamation when the other caught up his 
words. 

“Ah! The sugar speech!” he said. “Odd 
that I should have been looking it up only 
yesterday. What a magnificent dressing up 
of a dry subject it was! What a career Lex- 
ington premised in those days!” 

Chileote changed his position. “ You are 
interested in the muddle down at Westmin- 
ster?” he asked, sarcastically. 

“]—?” It was the turn of the stranger to 
draw back a step. “Oh, I read my newspaper 
with the other five million, that is all. I am 
an outsider.” His voice sounded curt; the 
warmth that admiration had brought into it 
a moment before had frozen abruptly. 

“ An outsider!” Chilcote repeated. 
an enviable word!” 

“ Possibly—to those who are we!l inside the 
ring. But let us go back to Lexington. What 
a pinnacle the man reached—and what a drop 
he had! It has always seemed to me an ex- 
traordinary instance of the human leaven 
running through us all. What was the real 
cause of his collapse?’ he asked, suddenly. 
“Was it drugs or drink? I have often wished 
to get at the truth.” 

Again Chileote changed his attitude. “Is 
truth ever worth getting at?’ he asked, irrel- 
evantly. 

“In the case of a public man—yes. He 
exchanges his privacy for the interest of the 
masses. If he gives the masses the details of 
his suecess, why not the details of his failure? 
But was it drink that sucked him under?” 

“No.” Chilcote’s response came after a 
pause. 

“ Drugs 9”? 

Again Chileote hesitated. And at the mo- 
ment of his indecision a woman brushed past 
him, laughing boisterously. The sound jarred 
him. 

“Was it drugs?” the stranger went on, 


“ What 


easily. “TI have always had a theory that it 
” 
was. 

“Yes. It was opium.” The answer came 


before Chilcote had realized it. The woman’s 
laugh and the stranger’s quiet persistence had 
contrived to draw it from him. Instantly he 
had spoken he looked about him quickly, like 
one who has for a moment forgotten a neces- 
sary vigilance. 

There was silence while the stranger 
thought over the information just given him. 
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Then he spoke again, with a new. touch of 
vehemence. 

“So I imagined,” he said, “ though, on my 
soul, I never really credited it. To have 
gained so much—and to have thrown it away 
for a common vice!” He made an exclama- 
tion of disgust. 

Chileote gave an unsteady laugh. “ You 
judge hardly,” he said. 

The other repeated his sound of contempt. 
“ Justly so. No man has the right to squander 
what another would give his soul for. It 
lessens the general respect for power.” 

“You are a believer in power?” The 
tone was sarcastic, but the sarcasm sounded 
thin. 

“Yes. All power is the outcome of indi- 
viduality—either past or present. I find no 
sentiment for the man who plays with it.” 

The quiet contempt of the tone stung Chil- 
cote. 

“Do you imagine that Lexington made no 
fight?” he asked, impulsively. “Can’t you 
picture the man’s struggle while the vice 
that had been slave gradually became master ?” 
He stopped to take breath, and in the cold 
pause that followed it seemed to him that the 
other made a murmur of incredulity. 

“Perhaps you think of opium as a plea- 
sure?” he added. “ Think of it, instead, as a 
tyrant—that tortures the mind if held to, 
and the body if cast off.” Urged by the 
darkness and the silence of his companion, 
the rein of his speech had loosened. In that 
moment he was not Chilcote the member for 
East Wark whose moods and silences were 
proverbial, but Chilcote the man whose mind 
craved the relief of speech. 

“You talk as the world talks—out of igno- 
rance and self-righteousness,” he went on. 
“ Before you condemn Lexington you should 
put yourself in his place—” 

“ As you do?” the other laughed. 

Unsuspecting and inoffensive as the laugh 
was, it startled Chileote. With a sudden 
alarm he pulled himself up. 

“T—?’ He tried to echo the laugh, but the 
attempt fell flat. “Oh, I merely speak from 
—from de Quincey. But I believe this fog is 
shifting—I really believe it is shifting. Can 
you oblige me with a light? I had almost for- 
gotten that a man may still smoke though he 
has been deprived of sight.” He spoke fast 
and disjointedly. He was overwhelmed by 
the idea that he had let himself go, and pos- 
sessed by the wish to obliterate the conse- 


quences. As he talked he fumbled for his 
cigarette-case. 

His head was bent as he searched for it 
nervously. Without looking up, he was con- 
scious that the cloud of fog that held him 
prisoner was lifting, rolling away, closing 
back again, preparatory to final disappearance. 
Having found the case, he put a cigarette 
between his lips and raised his hand at the 
moment that the stranger drew a match 
across his box. 

For a second each stared blankly at the 
other’s face, suddenly made visible by the 
lifting of the fog. The match in the stran- 
ger’s hand burned down till it scorched his 
fingers, and feeling the pain, he laughed and 
let it drop. 

“Of all odd things!” he said. Then he 
broke off. The circumstance was too novel 
for ordinary remark. 

By one of those rare occurrences, those 
chances that seem too wild for real life and 
yet belong to no other sphere, the two faces so 
strangely hidden and strangely revealed were 
identical feature for feature. It seemed to 
each man that he looked not at the face of 
another, but at his own face reflected in a 
flawless looking-glass. 

Of the two, the stranger was the first to 
regain self-possession. Seeing Chilcote’s be- 
wilderment, he came to his rescue with 
brusque tactfulness. 

“The position is decidedly odd,” he said. 
“But, after all, why should we be so sur- 
prised? Nature can’t be eternally original; 
she must dry up sometimes, and when she gets 
a good model why shouldn’t she use it twice?” 
He drew back; surveying Chilecote whimsi- 
eally. “ But, pardon me, you are still waiting 
for that light!” 

Chileote still held the cigarette between 
his lips. The paper had become dry, and he 
moistened it as he leaned towards his com- 
panion. 

“Don’t mind me,” he said. “I’m rather— 
rather unstrung to-night, and this thing gave 
me ajar. To be candid, my imagination took 
head in the fog, and I got to fancy I was 
talking to myself—” 

“ And pulled up to find the fancy in some 
way real?” 

“Yes. Something like that.” 

Both were silent for a moment. Chilcote 
pulled hard at his cigarette, then remember- 
ing his obligations, he turned quickly to the 
other. 
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“Won’t you smoke?” 
he asked. 

The stranger accepted 
a cigarette from the case 
held out to him; and as 
he did so the extraor- 
dinary likeness to him- 
self struck Chileote with 
added foree. Involun- 
tarily he put out his 
hand and touched the 
other’s arm. 

“Tt’s my nerves!” he 
said, in explanation. 
“They make me want to 
feel that you are substan- 
tial. Nerves play such 
beastly tricks!” He 
laughed awkwardly. 

The other glanced up. 
His expression on the 
moment was slightly sur- 
prised, slightly contemp- 
tuous, but he changed 
it instantly to conven- 
tional interest. “I am 
afraid I am not an au- 
thority on nerves,” he 
said. 

But Chilcote was pre- 
occupied. His thoughts 
had turned into another 
channel. 

“ How old are you?” he 
asked, suddenly. 

The other did not an- 
swer immediately. “ My 6 
age?” he said at last, 
slowly. “Oh, I believe I shall be thirty-six 
to-morrow—to be quite accurate.” 

Chilcote lifted his head quickly. 

“Why do you use that tone?” he asked. 
“T am six months older than you, and I only 
wish it was six years. Six years nearer 
oblivion—” 

Again a slight incredulous contempt cross- 
ed the other’s eyes. “Oblivion?” he said. 
“ Where are your ambitions ?” 

“They don’t exist.” 

“Don’t exist? Yet you voice your country ? 
I concluded that much in the fog.” 

Chilcote laughed sarcastically. 

“When one has voiced one’s country for 
six years one gets hoarse—it’s a natural con- 
sequence.” 

The other smiled. “ Ah, discontent!” he 





‘ 


OTHER MEN’S SHOES!’” HE READ. 

said. “The modern canker. But we must 
both be getting under way. Good night! 
Shall we shake hands—to prove that we are 
genuinely material ?” 

Chileote had been standing unusually still, 
following the stranger’s words—caught by his 
self-reliance and impressed by his personality. 
Now, as he ceased to speak, he moved quickly 
forward, impelled by a nervous curiosity. 

“Why should we just hail each other and 
pass—like the proverbial slips?” he said, im- 
pulsively. “If Nature was careless enough 
to let the reproduction meet the original, she 
must abide the consequences.” 

The other laughed, but his laugh was short. 
“Oh, I don’t know. Our roads lie differently. 
You would get nothing out of me, and I—” 
He stopped and again laughed shortly. 
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“No,” he said; “I'd be content to pass, 
if | were you. The unsuccessful man is 
seldom a profitable study. Shall we say good 
night ?”’ 

He took Chileote’s hand for an instant; 
then crossing the footpath, he passed into the 
roadway towards the Strand. 

It was done in a moment; but with his 
going a sense of loss fell upon Chilcote. He 
stood for a space, newly conscious of un- 
familiar faces and unfamiliar voices in the 
stream of passers-by; then, suddenly mastered 
by an impulse, he wheeled rapidly and darted 
after the tall, lean figure so ridiculously like 
his own. 

Half-way across Trafalgar Square he over- 
took the stranger. He had paused on one of 
the small stone islands that break the current 
of traffic, and was waiting for an opportunity 
to cross the street. In the glare of light from 
the lamp above his head, Chileote saw for the 
first time that, under a remarkable neatness 
of appearance, his clothes were well worn— 
almost shabby. The discovery struck him 
with something stronger than surprise. The 
idea of poverty seemed incongruous in con- 
nection with the reliance, the reserve, the 
personality of the man. With a certain em- 
barrassed haste he stepped forward and touch- 
ed his arm. 

“ Look here,” he said, as the other turned 
quietly. “I have followed you to exchange 
cards. It can’t injure either of us, and I— 
I have a wish to krow my other self.” He 
laughed nervously as he drew out his card- 
case. 

The stranger watched him in silence. There 
was the same faint contempt, but also there 
was a reluctant interest in his glance, as it 
passed from the fingers fumbling with the 
cease to the pale face with the square jaw, 
straight mouth, and level eyebrows drawn 
low over the gray eyes. When at last the 
ecard was held out to him he took it without 
remark and slipped it into his pocket. 

Chilcote looked at him eagerly. “ Now the 
exchange?” he said. 

For a second the stranger did not respond, 
Then almost unexpectedly he smiled. 

“After all, if it amuses you—” he said. 
And searching in his waistcoat pocket, he 
drew out the required card. 

“Tt will leave you quite unenlightened,” 
he added. “The name of a failure never 
spells anything.” With another smile, partly 
amused, partly ironical, he stepped from the 
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little island and disappeared into the throng 
of traffic. 

Chilcote stood for an instant gazing at the 
point where he had vanished; then turning to 
the lamp, he lifted the card and read the 
name it bore: “Mr. John Loder—13 Clif- 
ford’s Inn.” 


CHAPTER II 


N the morning following the night of 

fog Chileote woke at nine. He 

woke at the moment that his man 
Allsopp tiptoed across the room and laid the 
salver with his early cup of tea on the table 
beside the bed. 

For several seconds he lay with his eyes 
shut; the effort of opening them on a fresh 
day—the intimate certainty of what he would 
see on opening them, seemed to weight his 
lids. The heavy half-closed curtains; the 
blinds severely drawn; the great room with 
its splendid furniture, its sober coloring, its 
scent of damp London winter; above all, All- 
sopp, silent, respectful, and respectable—were 
things to dread. 

A full minute passed while he still feigned 
sleep. He heard Allsopp stir discreetly, then 
the inevitable information broke the silence, 

“ Nine o’clock, sir!” 

He opened his eyes, murmured something, 
and closed them again. 

The man moved to the window, quietly 
pulled back the curtains and half drew the 
blind. 

“ Better night, sir, I hope?” he ventured, 
softly. 

Chileote had drawn the bed-clothes over his 
face to screen himself from the daylight, 
murky though it was. 

“Yes,” he responded. “Those beastly 
nightmares didn’t trouble me, for once.” He 
shivered a little as at some recollection. 
“But don’t talk—don’t remind me of them. 
I hate a man who has no originality.” He 
spoke sharply. At times he showed an almost 
childish irritation over trivial things. 

Allsopp took the remark in silence. Cross- 
ing the wide room, he began to lay out his 
master’s clothes. The action affected Chil- 
cote to fresh annoyance. 

“Confound it!” he said; “I’m sick of that 
routine. I can see you laying out my wind- 
ing-sheet the day of my burial. Leave those 
things. Come back in half an hour.” 

Allsopp allowed himself one glance at his 
master’s figure huddled in the great bed; then 
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laying aside the coat he was holding, he 
moved to the door. With his fingers on the 
handle he paused. 

“Will you breakfast in your own room, 
sir—or down-stairs ?” 

Chileote drew the clothes more tightly 
round his shoulders. “Oh, anywhere—no- 
where!” he said. “I don’t care.” 

Allsopp softly withdrew. 

Left to himself, Chilcote sat up in bed and 
lifted the salver to his knees. The sudden 
movement jarred him physically; he drew a 
handkerchief from under the pillow and 
wiped his forehead; then he held his hand to 
the light and studied it. The hand looked 
sallow and unsteady. With a nervous gesture 
he thrust the salver back upon the table and 
slid out of bed. 

Moving hastily across the room, he stopped 
before one of the tall wardrobes and swung 
the door open; then after a furtive glance 
round the room he thrust his hand into the 
recesses of a shelf and fumbled there. The 
thing he sought was evidently not hard to 
find, for almost at once he withdrew his hand 
and moved from the wardrobe to a table be- 
side the fireplace, carrying a small glass tube 
filled with tabloivis. 

On the table was a decanter, a syphon, and 
a water-jug. Mixing some whiskey, he un- 
corked the tube, again glanced appréhensively 
towards the door, then with a very nervous 
hand dropped two tabloids into the glass. 

While they dissolved he stood with his hand 
on the table and his eyes fixed on the floor, 
evidently restraining his impatience. In- 
stantly they had disappeared he seized the 
glass and drained it at a draught, replaced 
the bottle in the wardrobe, and, shivering 
slightly in the raw air, slipped back into bed. 

When Allsopp returned he was sitting up, 
a cigarette between his lips, the teacup stand- 
ing empty on the salver. The nervous irrita- 
bility had gone from his manner. He no 
longer moved jerkily, his eyes looked brighter, 
his pale skin more healthy. 

“Ah, Allsopp,” he said, “there are some 
moments in life, after all. It isn’t all blank 
wall.” 

“T ordered breakfast in the small morning- 
room, sir,” said Allsopp, without a change of 
expression. 


Chileote breakfasted at ten. His appetite, 
always fickle, was particularly uncertain in 
the early hours. He helped himself to some 


fish, but sent away his plate untouched; then, 
having drunk two cups of tea, he pushed back 
his chair, lighted a fresh cigarette, and shook 
out the morning’s newspaper. 

Twice he shook it out and twice turned it, 
but the reluctance to fix his mind upon it 
made him dally. The effect of the morphia 
tabloids was still apparent in the greater 
steadiness of his hand and eye, the regained 
quiet of his susceptibilities, but the respite 
was temporary and lethargic. The early days 
—the days of six years ago, when these tab- 
loids meant an even sweep of thought, lucid- 
ity of brain, a balance of judgment in thought 
and effort—were days of the past. As he had 
said of Lexington and his vice, the slave had 
become master. 

As he folded the paper in a last attempt at 
interest, the door opened and his secretary 
came a step or two into the room. 

“Good morning, sir!” he said. “ Forgive 
me for being so untimely.” 

He was a fresh-mannered, bright-eyed boy 
of twenty-three. His breezy alertness, his 
deference, as to a man who had attained 
what he aspired to, amused and depressed 
Chileote by turns. 

“Good morning, Blessington. What is it 
now?” He sighed through habit, and put- 
ting up his hand, warded off a ray of sun that 
had forced itself through the misty atmos- 
phere as if by mistake. 

The boy smiled. “ It’s that business of the 
Wark timber contract, sir,” he said. “ You 
promised you’d look into it to-day; you know 
you've shelved it for a week already, and 
Craig, Burnage are rather clamoring for an 
answer.” He moved forward and laid the 
papers he was carrying on the table beside 
Chileote. “I’m sorry to be such a nuisance,” 
he added. “I hope your nerves aren’t worry- 
ing you to-day?” 

Chilcote was toying with the papers. At 
the word nerves he glanced up suspiciously. 
But Blessington’s ingenuous face satisfied him. 

“No,” he said. “I settled my nerves last 
night with—with a bromide. I knew that 
fog would upset me unless I took precaution.” 

“T’m glad of that, sir—though I'd avoid 
bromides. Bad habit to set up. But this 
Wark business—I’d like to get it under way. 
if you have no objection.” 

Chileote passed his fingers over the papers. 
“Were you out in that fog last night, Bless- 
ington ?” 

“No, sir. I supped with some people at 
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the Savoy, and we just missed it. It was very 
partial, I believe.” 

“So I believe.” 

Blessington put his hand to his neat tie 
and pulled it. He was extremely polite, but 
he had an inordinate sense of duty. 

“ Forgive me, sir,” he said, “ but about that 
contract—1 know I’m a frightful bore.” 

“ Oh, the contract!” Chilcote looked about 
him absently. “ By the way, did you see any- 
thing of my wife yesterday? What did she do 
last night ?” 

“Mrs. Chileote gave me tea yesterday 
afternoon. She told me she was dining at 
Lady Sabinet’s, and looking in at one or two 
places later.” He eyed his papers and Chil- 
cote’s listless hand. 

Chilcote smiled satirically. “ Eve is very 
true to society,” he said. “I couldn’t dine 
at the Sabinets’ if it was to make me premier. 
They have a butler who is an institution—a 
sort of heirloom in the family. He is fat, 
and breathes audibly. Last time I lunched 
there he haunted me for a whole night.” 

Blessington laughed gayly. “ Mrs. Chil- 
eote doesn’t see ghosts, sir,” he said; “but 
if I may suggest—” 

Chileote tapped his fingers on the table. 

“No. Eve doesn’t see ghosts. We rather 
miss sympathy there.” 

Blessington governed his impatience. He 
stood still for some seconds, then glanced 
down at his pointed boot. 

“Tf you will be lenient to my persistency, 
sir, | would like to remind you—” 

Chileote lifted his head with a flash of irri- 
tability. 

“Oonfound it, Blessington!” he exclaimed, 
“am I never to be left in peace? Am I 
never to sit down to a meal without having 
work thrust upon me? Work—work—per- 
petually work? I have heard no other word 
in the last six years. I declare there are 
times” —he rose suddenly from his seat 
and turned to the window—* there are times 
when I feel that for sixpence I’d chuck it all 
—the whole beastly round—” 

Startled by his vehemence, Blessington 
wheeled towards him. 

“Not your political career, sir?” 

There was a moment in which Chilcote 
hesitated, a moment in which the desire that 
had filled his mind for months rose to his lips, 
and hung there; then the question, the in- 
credulity in Blessington’s face, chilled it and 
it fell back into silence. 


BAZAR 


“I—I didn’t say that,” he murmured. 
“You young men jump to conclusions, Bless- 
ington.” 

“ Forgive me, sir. I never meant to imply 
retirement. Why, Rickshaw, Vale, Cressham, 
and the whole Wark crewd would be- about 
your ears like flies if such a thing were even 
breathed—now more than ever, since these 
Persian rumors. By the way, is there any- 
thing real in this border business? The St. 
George’s came out rather strong last night.” 

Chileote had moved back to the table. His 
face was pale from his outburst and his 
fingers toyed restlessly with the open news- 
paper. 

“T haven’t seen the St. George’s,” he said, 
hastily. “ Lakeley is always ready to shake 
the red rag where Russia is concerned; 
whether we are to enter the arena is another 
matter. But what about Craig, Burnage? 
I think you mentioned something of a con- 
tract.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about that, sir.” Bless- 
ington had caught the twitching at the 
corners of Chilecote’s mouth, the nervous 
sharpness of his voice. “I can put Craig, 
Burnage off. If they have an answer by 
Thursday it will be time enough.” He began 
to collect his papers, but Chileote stopped 
him. 

“ Wait,” he said, veering suddenly. “ Wait. 
I’ll see to it now. Ill feel more myself when 
I’ve done something. I’ll come with you to 
the study.” 

He walked hastily across the room; then, 
with his hand on the door, he paused. 

“You go first, Blessington,” he said. “T’ll 
—Tlll follow you in ten minutes. I must 
glance through the newspapers first.” 

Blessington looked uncertain. “ You won’t 
forget, sir?” 

“Forget? Of course not.” 

Still doubtfully, Blessington left the room 
and closed the door. 

Once alone, Chileote walked slowly back 
to the table, drew up his chair, and sat down 
with his eyes on the white cloth, the paper 
lying unheeded beside him. 

Time passed. A servant came into the 
room to remove the breakfast. Chilcote 
moved slightly when necessary, but otherwise 
retained his attitude. The servant, having 
finished his task, replenished the fire and left 
the room. Chilcote still sat on. 

At last, feeling numbed, he rose and crossed 
to the fireplace. The clock on the mantel- 
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piece stared him 
in the face. He 
looked at it, start- 
ed slightly, then 
drew out his watch. 
Watch and clock 
corresponded. Each 
marked twelve 
o’clock. With a 
nervous motion he 
leant forward and 
pressed the electric 
bell long and hard. 
Instantly a ser- 
vant answered. 
“Ts Mr. Blessing- 





ton in the study?” THE OLD RESTLESSNESS FELL UPON HIM. 


Chileote asked. 

“Tle was there, sir, five minutes back.” 

Chileote looked relieved. 

“All right! Tell him I have gone out— 
had to go out. Something important. You 
understand ?” 

“T understand, sir.” 

But before the words had been properly 
spoken Chileote had passed the man and 
walked into the hall. 


CHAPTER III 
atic his house, Chileote walked 


forward quickly and aimlessly. With 

the sting of the outer air the recollec- 
tion of last night’s adventure came back upon 
him. Since the hour of his waking it had 
hung about with vague persistence, but now 
in the clear light of day it seemed to stand 
out with a fuller peculiarity. 

The thing was preposterous, nevertheless it 
was genuine. He was wearing the overcoat 
he had worn the night before, and, acting on 
impulse, he thrust his hand into the pocket 
and drew out the stranger’s card. 

“Mr. John Loder!” He read the name 
over as he walked along, and it mechanically 
repeated itself in his brain—falling into 
measure with his steps. Who was John 
Loder? What was he? The questions tanta- 
lized him till his pace unconsciously increased. 
The thought that two men so absurdly alike 
could inhabit the same city and remain un- 
known to each other faced him as a problem; 
it tangled with his personal worries and 
aggravated them. There seemed to be almost 
a danger in such an extraordinary likeness. 
He began to regret his impetuosity in thrust- 


ing his card upon the man. Then again, how 
he had let himself go on the subject of Lex- 
ington! How narrowly he had escaped com- 
promise! He turned hot and cold at the rec- 
ollection of what he had said and what he 
might have said. Then for the first time he 
paused in his walk and looked about him. 

On leaving Grosvenor Square he had turn- 
ed westward, moving rapidly till the Marble 
Arch was reached; there, still oblivious to his 
surroundings, he had crossed the roadway to 
the Edgeware Road, passing along it to the 
labyrinth of shabby streets that lie behind 
Paddington. Now, as he glanced about him, 
he saw with some surprise how far he had 
come. 

The damp remnants of the fog still hung 
about the house-tops in a filmy veil; there 
were no glimpses of green to break the mo- 
notony of tone; all was quiet, dingy, neg- 
lected. But to Chileote the shabbiness was 
restful, the subdued atmosphere a satisfac- 
tion. Amongst these sad houses, these 
passers-by, each filled with his own concerns, 
he experienced a sense of respite and relief. 
In the fashionable streets that bounded his 
own horizon, if a man paused in his walk to 
work out an idea he instantly drew a crowd 
of inquisitive or contemptuous eyes; here, if 
a man halted for half an hour it was nobody’s 
business but his own. 

Enjoying this thought, he wandered on for 
close upon an hour, moving from one street 
to another with steps that were listless or 
rapid, as inclination prompted; then, still act- 
ing with vagrant aimlessness, he stopped in 
his wanderings and entered a small eating- 
house. 
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The place was low-ceiled and dirty, the air 
het, and steaming with the smell of food, but 
Chileote passed through the door and moved 
to one of the tables with no expression of dis- 
gust, and with far less furtive watchfulness 
than he used in his own house. By a curious 
mental twist he felt greater freedom, larger 
opportunities in drab surroundings such as 
these than in the broad issues and weighty 
responsibilities of his own life. Choosing a 
corner seat, he called for coffee; and there, 
protected by shadow and wrapped in cigarette 
smoke, he set about imagining himself some 
vagrant unit who had slipped his moorings 
and was blissfully adrift. 

The imagination was pleasant while it last- 
ed, but with him nothing was permanent. Of 
late the greater part of his sufferings had 
been comprised in the irritable fickleness 
of all his aims—the distaste for, and im- 
possibility of, sustained effort in any di- 
rection. He had barely lighted a second 
cigarette when the old restlessness fell upon 
him and he stirred nervously in his seat, 
and the cigarette was searcely burned out 
when he rose, paid his small bill, and left 
the shop. 

Outside on the pavement he halted, pulled 
out his watch, and saw that two hours stretch- 
ed in front before any appointment claimed 
his attention. He wondered vaguely where 
he might go to—what he might do in those 
two hours? In the last few minutes a dis- 
taste for solitude had risen in his mind, giv- 
ing the close street a loneliness that had es- 
caped him before. 

As he stood wavering a cab passed slowly 
down the street. The sight of a well-dressed 
man roused the cabman; flicking his whip, 
he passed Chileote close, feigning to pull up. 

The cab suggested civilization. Chilcote’s 
mind veered suddenly and he raised his hand. 
The vehicle stopped and he climbed in. 

“Where, sir?” The cabman peered down 
through the roof door. 

Chileote raised his head. “Oh, anywhere 
near Pall Mall,” he said. Then as the horse 
started forward he put up his hand and 
shook the trap-door. “Wait!” he called. 
“T’ve changed my mind. Drive to Cadogan 
Gardens—No. 33.” 


The distance to Cadogan Gardens was 
covered quickly. Chileote had hardly real- 
ized that his destination was reached when 
the cab pulled up. Jumping out, he paid the 


fare and walked quickly to the hall door of 
No. 33. 

“Ts Lady Astrupp at home?” he asked, 
sharply, as the door swung back in answer to 
his knock. : 

The servant drew back deferentially. “ Her 
ladyship has almost finished lunch, sir,” he 
said. 

For answer Chilcote stepped through the 
doorway and walked half-way across the hall. 

“ All right!” he said. “ But don’t disturb 
her on my account. I'll wait in the white 
room till she has finished.” And without tak- 
ing further notice of the servant, he began 
to mount the stairs. 

In the room where he had chosen to wait a 
pleasant wood fire brightened the dull Janu- 
ary afternoon, and softened the thick 
white curtains, the gilt furniture, and the 
Venetian vases filled with white roses. Mov- 
ing straight forward, Chilcote paused by the 
grate and stretched his hands to the blaze; 
then, with his usual instability, he turned and 
passed to a couch that stood a yard or two 
away. 

On the couch, tucked away between a novel 
and a crystal gazing-ball, was a white Persian 
kitten, fast asleep. Chileote picked up the 
ball and held it between his eyes and the fire; 
then he laughed superciliously, tossed it back 
into its place, and caught the kitten’s tail. 
The little animal stirred, stretched itself, and 
began to purr. At the same moment the door 
of the room opened. 

Chileote turned round. “I particularly 
said you were not to be disturbed,” he began. 
“Have I merited displeasure?” He spoke 
fast, with the uneasy tone that so often un- 
derran his words. 

Lady Astrupp took his hand with a con- 
fiding gesture, and smiled. 

“Never displeasure,” she said, lingeringly. 
and again she smiled. The smile might have 
struck a close observer as faintly artificial. 
But what man in Chilcote’s frame of mind 
has time to be observant where women are 
concerned? The manner of the smile was very 
sweet and almost caressing—and that sufficed. 

“What have you been doing?” she asked, 
after a moment. “TI thought I was quite for- 
gotten.” She moved across to the couch, 
picked up the kitten and kissed it. “Isn’t 
this sweet?” she added. 

She looked very graceful as she turned, 
holding the little animal up. She was a 
woman of twenty-seven, but she looked a girl. 
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The outline of her face was pure, the pale 
gold of her hair almost ethereal, and her tall, 
slight figure still suggested the suppleness, 
the possibility of future development, that be- 
longs to youth. She wore a lace-colored gown 
that harmonized with the room and with the 
delicacy of her skin. 

“Now sit down and rest—or walk about 
the room. [I sha’n’t mind which.” She 
nestled into the couch and picked up the 
crystal ball. 

“ What is the toy for?” Chilcote looked at 
her from the mantelpiece, against which he 
was resting. He had never defined the pre- 
cise attraction that Lillian Astrupp held for 
him. Her shallowness soothed him; her in- 
consequent egotism helped him to forget him- 
self. She never asked him how he was, she 
never expected impossibilities. She let him 
come and go and act as he pleased, never de- 
manding reasons. Like the kitten, she was 
charming and graceful and easily amused; it 
was possible that, also like the kitten, she 
could scratch and be spiteful on occasion, but 
that did not weigh with Chilecote. He some- 
times expressed a vague envy of the late Lord 
Astrupp; but, even had circumstances per- 
mitted, it is doubtful whether he would have 
chosen to be his successor. Lillian as a 
friend was delightful, but Lillian as a wife 
would have been a different consideration. 

“What is the toy for?” he asked again. 

She looked up slowly. “ How cruel of you, 
Jack! It is my very latest hobby.” 

It was part of her attraction that she was 
never without a craze. Each new one was as 
fleeting as the last, but to each she brought 
the same delightfully insincere enthusiasm, 
the same picturesque devotion. Each was a 
pose, but she posed so sweetly that nobody lost 
patience. 

“You mustn’t laugh!” she protested, let- 
ting the kitten slip to the ground. “ I’ve had 
lessons at five guineas each from the most 
fascinating person—a professional; and I’m 
becoming quite an adept. Of course I haven’t 
been much beyond the milky appearance yet, 
but the milky appearance is everything, you 
know; the rest will come. I am trying to 
persuade Blanche to let me have a pavilion at 
her party in March, and gaze for all you 
dull political people.” Again she smiled. 

Chileote smiled as well. “ How is it done?” 
he asked, momentarily amused. 

“Oh, the doing is quite delicious. You 
sit at a table with the ball in front of you; 


then you take the subject’s hands, spread 
them out on the table, and stroke them very 
softly while you gaze into the crystal; that 
gets up the sympathy, you know.” She look- 
ed up innocently. “Shall I show you?” 

Chilcote moved a small table nearer to the 
couch and spread his hands upon it, palms 
downward. “ Like this, eh?’ he said. Then 
a ridiculous nervousness seized him and he 
moved away. “Some other day,” he said, 
quickly. “You can show me some other day. 
I’m not very fit this afternoon.” 

If Lillian felt any disappointment, she 
showed none. “ Poor old thing!” she said, 
softly. “Try to sit here by me and we won’t 
bother about anything.” She made a place 
for him beside her, and as he dropped into it 
she took his hand and patted it sympatheti- 
cally. 

The touch was soothing and he bore it pa- 
tiently enough. After a moment she lifted 
the hand with a little exclamation of reproof. 

“You degenerate person! You have ceased 
to manicure. What has become of my excel- 
lent training ?” 

Chileote laughed. “ Run to seed,” he said, 
lightly. Then his expression and tone 
changed. “ When a man gets to my aze,” he 
added, “little social luxuries don’t seem 
worth while; the social necessities are irk- 
some enough. Personally, I envy the beggar 
in the street—exempt from shaving, exempt 
from washing—” 

Lillian raised her delicate eyebrows. The 
sentiment was beyond her perception. 

“ But manicuring,” she said, reproachfully, 
“when you have such nice hands. It was 
your hands and your eyes, you know, that 
first appealed to me.” She sighed gently, 
with a touch of sentimental remembrance. 
“And I thought it so strong of you not to 
wear rings—it must be such a temptation.” 
She looked down at her own fingers, glittering 
with jewels. 

But the momentary pleasure of her touch 
was gone. Chilcote drew away his hand and 
picked up the book that lay between them. 

“ Other Men’s Shoes!” he read. “A novel, 
of course ?”’ 

She smiled. “Of course. Such a fantastic 
story. Two men changing identities.” 

Chileote rose and walked back to the 
mantelpiece. 

“Changing identities?” he said, with a 
touch of interest. 

“Yes. One man is an artist, the other a 
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millionaire; one wants to know what fame is 
like, the other wants to know how it feels to 
be really sinfully rich. So they exchange ex- 
periences for a month.” She laughed. 

Chilcote laughed as well. “ But how?’ he 
asked. 

“Oh, I told you the idea was absurd. 
Fancy two people so much alike that neither 
their friends nor their servants see any dif- 
ference! Such a thing couldn’t be, could it?” 

Chilcote looked down at the fire. “ No,” 
he said, doubtfully. “No. I suppose not.” 

“Of course not. There are likenesses, but 
not freak likenesses like that.” 

Chilcote’s head was bent as she spoke, but 
at the last words he lifted it. 

“By Jove! I don’t know about that!” he 
said. “ Not so very long ago I saw two men 
so much alike that I—I—” He stopped. 

Lillian smiled. 

He colored quickly. 
asked. 

“My dear Jack!” 
cately reproachful. 

“Then you think that my—my imagina- 
tion has been playing me tricks ?”’ 

“My dear boy! Nothing of the kind. 
Come back to your place and tell me the 
whole tale?’ She smiled again, and patted 
the couch invitingly. 

But Chileote’s balance had been upset. 
For the first time he saw Lillian as one of the 
watchful, suspecting crowd before which he 
was constantly on guard. Acting on the sen- 
sation, he moved suddenly towards the door. 

“T—I have an appointment at the House,” 
he said, quickly. “Tl look in another day 
when—when I’m better company. I know 
T’m a bear to-day. My nerves, you know!” 
He came back to the couch and took her 
hand; then he touched her cheek for an in- 
stant with his fingers. 

“ Good-by!” he said. “ Take care of your- 
self—and the kitten!” he added, with forced 
gayety, as he crossed the room. 


“You doubt me?” he 


Her voice was deli- 


That afternoon Chileote’s nervous condi- 
tion reached its height. All day he had 
avoided the climax, but no evasion can be 
eternal, and this he realized as he sat in his 
place on the Opposition benches during the 
half-hour of wintry twilight that precedes the 
turning on of the lights. He realized it in 
that- half-hour, but the application of the 
knowledge followed later, when the time came 
for him to question the Government on some 


point relating to a proposed additional dry 
dock at Talkley, the naval base. Then for 
the first time he knew that the sufferings of 
the past months could have a visible as well 
as a hidden side—could disorganize his daily 
routine as they had already demoralized his 
will and character. 

The thing came upon him with extraordi- 
nary lack of preparation. He sat through 
the twilight with tolerable calm, his nervous- 
ness showing only in the occasional lifting of 
his hand to his collar and the frequent 
changing of his position; but when the lights 
were turned on, and he leant back in his 
seat with closed eyes, he became conscious of 
a curious impression—a disturbing idea that 
through his closed lids he could see the faces 
on the opposite side of the House, see the 
rows of eyes, sleepy, interested, or vigilant. 
Never before had the sensation presented it- 
self, but once set up, it ran through all his 
susceptibilities. By an absurd freak of fancy 
those varying eyes seemed to pierce through 
his lids, almost through his eyeballs. The 
cold perspiration that was his daily horror 
broke out on his forehead; and at the same 
moment Fraide, his leader, turned, leant 
over the back of his seat, and touched his 
knee. 

Chileote started and opened his eyes. “ I— 
I believe I was dozing,” he said, confusedly. 

Fraide smiled his dry, kindly smile. “A 
fatal admission for a member of the Opposi- 
tion,” he said. “ But I was looking for you 
earlier in the day, Chilcote. There is some- 
thing behind this Persian affair. I believe it 
to be a mere first move on Russia’s part. You 
big trading people will find it worth watch- 
ing.” 

Chileote shrugged his shoulders. “Oh, I 
don’t know,” he said. “I scarcely believe in 
it. Lakeley put a match to the powder in the 
St. George’s, but ’twill only be a noise and a 
puff of smoke.” 

But Fraide did not smile. “ What is the 
feeling down at Wark?” he asked. “ Has it 
awakened any interest ?” 

“At Wark? Oh, I—I don’t quite know. 
I have been a little out of touch with Wark 
in the last few weeks. A man has so many 
private affairs to look to—’ He was uneasy 
under his chief’s scrutiny. 

Fraide’s lips parted as if to make reply, 
but with a certain dignified reticence he 
closed them again and turned away. 

Chileote leant back in his place and 
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furtively passed his hand over his forehead. 
His mind was possessed by one consideration 
—the consideration of himself. He glanced 
down the crowded, lighted House to the big 
glass doors; he glanced about him at his col- 
leagues, indifferent or interested; then sur- 
reptitiopsly his fingers strayed to his waist- 
coat pocket. 

Usually he carried his morphia tabloids 
with him, but to-day by a lapse of memory 
he had left them at home. He knew this, 
nevertheless he continued to search, while the 
need of the drug rushed through him with a 
sense of physical sickness. He lost hold on 
the business of the House; unconsciously he 
half rose from his seat. 

The man next him looked up. 
ground, Chileote,” he said. 
drying up.” 

With a wave of relief Chilcote dropped 
back into his place. Whatever the confusion 
in his mind, it was evidently not obvious in 
his face. 

Rayforth resumed his seat, there was the 
usual slight stir and pause, then Salett, the 
member for Salchester, rose. 

With Salett’s first words Chilcote’s hand 
again sought his pocket, and again his eyes 
strayed towards the doors, but Fraide’s erect 
head and stiff back just in front of him held 
him quiet. With an effort he pulled out his 
notes and smoothed them nervously, but 
though his gaze was fixed on the pages, not a 
line of Blessington’s clear writing reached his 
mind. He glanced at the face of the Speaker, 
then at the faces on the Treasury Bench, then 
once more he leant back in his seat. 

The man beside him saw the movement. 
“ Funking the dry dock?” he whispered, jest- 
ingly. 

“No,” Chileote turned to him suddenly, 
“but I feel beastly—have felt beastly for 
weeks.” 


“ Hold your 


“Rayforth is 


The other looked at him more closely. 
“ Anything wrong?” he asked. It was a novel 
experience to be confided in by Chilcote. 

“Qh, it’s the grind—the infernal grind.” 
As he said it, it seemed to him suddenly that 
his strength gave way. He forgot his com- 
panion, his position, everything except the 
urgent instinct that filled mind and body. 
Searcely knowing what he did, he rose and 
leant forward to whisper in Fraide’s ear. 

Fraide was seen to turn, his thin face inter- 
ested and concerned, then he was seen to nod 
once or twice in acquiescence, and a moment 
later Chileote stepped quietly out of his place. 

One or two men spoke to him as he hurried 
from the House, but he shook them off almost 
uncivilly, and making for the nearest exit, 
hailed a cab. 

The drive to Grosvenor Square was a 
misery. Time after time he changed from 
one corner of the cab to the other, his acute 
internal pains prolonged by every delay and 
inereased by every motion. At last, weak in 
all his limbs, he stepped from the vehicle at 
his own door. 

Entering the house, he instantly mounted 
the stairs and passed to his own rooms. Open- 
ing the bedroom door, he peered in cautiously, 
then pushed the door wide. The light had 
been switched on, but the room was empty. 
With a nervous excitement scarcely to be kept 
in check he entered, shut and locked the door, 
then moved to the wardrobe, and opening it, 
drew the tube of tabloids from the shelf. 

His hand shook violently as he carried the 
bottle to the table. The strain of the day, the 
anxiety of the past hours with their final 
failure, had found sudden expression. Mixing 
a larger dose than any he had before allowed 
himself, he swallowed it hastily, and walking 
across the room, threw himself, fully dressed, 
on the bed. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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AS 


By ANNIE 
Lat 



















HIS story is partly about 
school. 
In school there are the 
teacher and the rules. The 


connection between the teach- 
er and the rules is plain 
enough. They both want to be mean. In 
defending one’s self, big geographies are a 
great help. They shelter scribbling little girls 
so protectingly, almost like a house of one’s 
own. 

One day the teacher looked up suddenly. 








“Why,I love you, you sweet little girl!" 


Y " lat 


ustrated 





WEBSTER 
By FY-Cory 
She looked straight at a little girl who was 
only studying geography. 


“ Ruth,” she said, “ bring me what you are 
writing.” 








Have you ever gazed at some sunlit place? 


The little boys all stopped trying hard 
to study and stared with sympathetic eyes, 
wondering when they would be caught. The 
little girls looked at each other. They 
began to whisper. What were they say- 
ing, Ruth wondered in agony. Oh, if she 
could have fainted! Oh, if she could 
have been carried lifeless to her darkened 
home! 

The teacher read the note softly to herself: 
“T know who Clarence’s wright best girl is.” 
(The teacher was somebody’s best girl her- 
self.) “Tl keep the note,” she said, as stern- 
ly as she could. “You may take your seat 
this time.” (Teachers must wait until recess 
to smile.) 

Have you ever gazed at some sunlit place 

















A SUNLIT 





Ruth told her all about the teacher 


until on turning your eyes away it was still 
before you, all small things around you lost 
in its splendor? Ruth sat now quite still at 
her desk and looked at the teacher. 

After school she lingered until every one 
had gone. Then she stole back to the school- 
wrote on the blackboard, “ Miss 
Reed is as good as she is beautiful.” The 
door creaked and she stopped, trembling. 
She went out on tiptoe. The world outside 
was full of that same splendor. 

In the morning the words were rubbed out. 
The teacher did not look at her. Was she 
mad at her? Had she seen them? Did she 
mind? Ruth watched the teacher’s every 
movement. Would she never look at her 
again? Never in all her life? Hours and 
hours passed. Still the teacher did not look 
at her. She smiled at another little girl, and 
Ruth laid her head on her desk in despair. 
If she were to get sick and die and send for 
the teacher, would she come then or would 
she turn away? 


room and 


“ A class in geography.” 

Ruth took her book. If the teacher called 
on her would she look at her, or would she 
turn her back on her when she said, “ What 
is the capital of North Dakota?” 
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The teacher called on her. 
her. She smiled! 

And yet the very next morning after that 
happened Ruth’s mother refused to let her 
pick all the roses to take to the teacher. Mo- 
thers just can’t understand, sometimes. 

The next day the teacher told them all 
about the poor. Oh, if there were only some 
poor people in Clayville! She would go and 
give them everything she had, and the teacher 
would love her then. Oh, how sorry she felt 
for them! If the teacher knew how sorry 
she felt she would love her. 

On the way home she saw a little girl 
whom she did not know. Maybe she was 
poor. Ruth ran to catch up. The little 
girl earried a blue school bag with red 
letters on it which diverted Ruth’s atten- 
tion a minute. 

“Did your mother make it?” she asked. 

“T haven’t got any mother,” answered the 
little girl. “My auntie takes care of me.” 

“You ain’t an orphan, are you?” asked 
Ruth, eagerly. Oh, if she only would be! 

“ Yes.” 

“ Oh, how lov— 
Ruth. 

“No, I ain’t,” was the indignant reply. 

“You needn’t get mad,” said Ruth, deeply 


wee 


She looked at 


Are you poor, too?” asked 





=) 


Would you gof 
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“She's not your teacher,” she 
said, fiercely. 











discouraged. 


mollified and interest- 
ed, but 
hopeful. 


place,” she said. “ My 
name’s 
Steiner.” 


teacher lived. 


she was not Her mother refused! 
“T guess Ruth wanted to tell 
there ain’t any in this her all about it, but 


Mary Louise 


the words stuck in her 
throat. (There is noth- 


Ai 
Ai 


au lie 
“T only Ruth thought and 
wanted to find some thought. At last re- 
poor orphan child I lief came. She would 
could render happy.” ask her mother to 
The little girl was move down where the 





ing else hurts like 
Ruth told her all words stuck in one’s 
about the teacher. throat.) 
Mary understood. She The next day Mary 
proposed that they came to school with 
should both go to the the teacher again. 
teacher’s house the She did not look at 
next morning and Ruth, who was stand- 


walk toschool with her. 
They did not dare really walk with the 


teacher, but they walked 
just behind her all the 
way. 

At recess they sat 


in a corner of the yard 
under a tree where the 
other girls couldn’t 
them, and planned every- 
thing out. When the 
teacher died they would 
build a little house by her 
grave and live in it for- 
ever. 

Mary lived down the 
teacher’s way, and walk- 
ed home right near her. 
Ruth stood at the school 


see 


gate, looking after them. 
But she wasn’t Mary’s 
teacher. 


The next day Mary came 
and said, “I picked her 
umbrella up for her this 
morning.” And the day 
after that Mary came to 
school holding the teach- 
er’s hand all the way. 





ing at the gate, 
walked right up 


Refused to let her pick all the roses. 


but 

the walk into the school- 
house, holding the teach- 
er’s hand. 

Ruth waited for Mary 
after school. 

“She’s not your teach- 
er,” she said, fiercely, her 
fists doubled up. 

“She says she don’t like 
you,” replied Mary, pass- 
ing on. She looked back 
and said over her shoul- 
der, “ She hates you.” . 

Ruth’s fists slowly un- 
doubled and a mist came 
before her eyes. 

That evening the teach- 
er bent smiling over her 
lover’s hand, in which she 
had placed four slips of 
paper. 

“T want a little flower- 
girl for the wedding,” she 
said, “and of course I 
want one of my own girls, 
but they are all so nice it’s 
hard to make a choice. 
So I’ve taken these four, 
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and now I'll draw and see which one it will 
be.” 

The next morning she spoke to Ruth. (For 
the first time that day.) 

“ She hates me,” thought Ruth, as she stood 
before the desk. 

“ Ruth,” said the teacher, gently—“ Ruth, 
I’m going to be married next week. Will you 
be my little flower-girl ?” 

If an angel with a white dress and a golden 
chariot were to come down and say, “ Ruth, 
will you come up to heaven with me?” would 
you go? Would you go? 








That day after school Ruth walked home 
with the teacher. All the way home. 

The teacher, busy with happy thoughts, did 
not notice that she hardly spoke to the child 
at her side. 

Ruth’s heart grew heavy at the silence. 
Perhaps the teacher hated her, after all. Per- 
haps she was only trying not to show her 
feeling. 

At the gate the teacher nodded a smiling 
good-by. 

“Do you hate me?” Ruth asked, trembling. 
Would the teacher say “ Yes ”? 

“Why, I love you, you sweet little girl!” 
and the teacher stooped down and kissed Then she stole back to the school-room. 
the sun-browned face. “I’ve often felt like 





it,” she thought, “and it’s out of school the things that happen out of school some- 
now.” times! 
School is lovely. But, oh! think of Do you remember them ? 
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BY CATHARINE VAN CORTLANDT MATHEWS 


I strive to touch His garment’s hem, 
The crowd, the years, they intervene, 
When I would kneel before His Cross 


My weight of sin, it comes between. 


Mine eyes the radiant glory blinds, 
That on my risen Lord would rest; 
Yet, One leans down and draws me close, 


The little Child on Mary’s breast. 
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2) Si 
CLAS By MARGARET 


HIS is the day of the Child. The amount of gray matter 
expended, to-day, in theories about childhood would have 
created kingdoms a little while ago! In fact, the world figure 
is the Child. 

There are some melancholy folk who, observing this small 
—) figure, declare that they themselves were born at an unfortu- 
nate moment in the history of progress ;—between hay and grass, so to speak. 
When they came into the world, consideration, respect, importance, centred 
in Age. But before they could grow old, behold the pendulum swung the 
other way and all these things were given to Youth! Such poor folk have 
missed the advantages of Age by being born too late, and the advantages of 
Youth by being born too early. Indeed, some of them say, gloomily, that 
the only luck they can hope for is to die before the time comes (which they 
allege is approaching) when old age will be exterminated entirely, on the 
theory that Youth has no use for it. It is the day of theories in regard to 
Youth ;—theories which have developed elaborate and engrossing systems of 
training. Instead of being a very small cog in one of the family wheels called 
the nursery, the child, now, is the great fly-wheel itself, governing, and con- 
trolling, and regulating all the other wheels. The father and mother are the 
cogs, revolving toilsomely, carried past some dead point of personal inclina- 
tion by the weight of the spinning fly-wheel. A theory concerning the baby’s 
brains holds the mother back from a rocking-chair when the youngster is to 
be put to sleep; a theory concerning the baby’s will prevents the father from 
complaining when the infant wishes to pull hair. Patiently, and most 
anxiously, the man and the woman bend their personality to the small pink 
person’s need—as they conceive it to be. That middle-aged observer who 
has missed both Age and Youth gasps at this, partly with admiration, partly 
with apprehension. . . . The rosy, vigorous, self-willed child is, of course, a 
fine sight. The race spirit in every one of us exults in it. We are ready 
enough and glad enough to admit the obvious improvement in the human 
young; so it is not lack of appreciation that makes us gasp. Nor is it alto- 
gether envy; though that has been credited to us. Of course, having been 
born too soon, we did not have this painful, careful thought given to our 
minds, or our bodies, or even to our souls, which these children of 1903 
receive; we did not possess nearly so many things; we never had such oppor- 
tunities offered to express our opinions; we had but a small sense of our own 
importance. And yet, in spite of our deprivations, we were not necessarily 
unhappy children, nor have we, most of us, turned out blacklegs. On the 
whole, as we middle-aged or elderly men and women look round on our own 
generation, we think (though we may not dare to say so) that we are a pretty 
decent set; yet our mothers found it comfortable to sit in rocking chairs when 
they sung us to sleep, and certainly we were not encouraged to pull our 
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7 
fathers’ hair; so, in our poor way, we were developed without the aid of very ” 
elaborate theories; and in our sober thought we really do not envy the chil- \e 
dren who are brought up on theories to-day. This assertion is not sour 
grapes! And this paper is not to deride theories. } 


On the contrary, it is to advocate a new theory, or, rather, to advocate an %%, 
attitude of mind towards children which has always existed, happily, some- th 


where in the world, but in such unconsciousness that it never arranged itself >7 
into a theory. It is hard to find a name for this mental attitude; it is not \ 
indifference; it is not carelessness; it is not a defective sense of responsi- ) 
bility ;—and yet it certainly is a sort of letting alone, which, compared with 


the intense consideration given to children now, has on the surface a 
suggestion of carelessness, and indifference, and irresponsibility. At least, | 


~~ 
if you call it “ indifference” to refrain from digging up seeds to see if they | \ 
have sprouted; or “ carelessness” to permit the plant to take the buffetings \\ 
of wind and rain as Heaven sends them; or “ irresponsibility ” to let it seek \ 
its own support instead of supplying it with a trellis according to a pattern \ 


of your own. Yet what flowers of health, and goodness, and ability came out 
of old-fashioned gardens of a generation or two ago, where such letting alone ny 
was practised! The fact is, in our effort to improve the nursery flower-beds ~ 
(so to speak), we run such a risk of forgetting nature! We toil over our 


little people as Japanese gardeners toil over certain trees;—pinching them Y 
and pruning them, stimulating them or starving them, making them grow in = 


beautiful or fantastic shapes, and in the end developing dwarfs. All this is 
not done without pain and sacrifice on the gardener’s part, as any anxious, 
up-to-date mother will tell you. The mere reading of the innumerable books | 
on child culture is no light task; the testing upon the poor little human of \ 
the host of health experiments is a wearing responsibility: flannel, or no 
flannel? shoes, or no shoes? food, or—well, “no food” has not yet been sug- 
gested, but doubtless, in the next few years, it will be considered, if theories 
continue to run amuck in nurseries. Then, too, the mental strain of inces- 4 
sant watchfulness, of observing not only actions, but motives, is a serious 
burden; the fear of neglecting an instinct that should be cultivated; the dis- 

tress at the revelation of some unlovely trait that must be nipped in the 
bud—these things make life a worry and fatigue to scientific parents. What ff 
it makes of the children we may not say, yet. But this thing of making H 
them good or wise with other people’s goodness or wisdom, by any other way | 
than example, has its dangers. 


The fact is, the foundation of right living of body and soul rests on two NN 
ut 





things: (1) The opportunity to be bad. (2) The will to be good. And the 
theorizing mother sometimes forgets the first proposition. Like the Japanese 
gardener, she proposes to make her plant grow into a certain shape; and in 
her anxiety she too often deprives it of the opportunities of badness, or of 
pain, with all their educational richness of experience, and suffering, and 
triumph. 

This process of putting children into beautiful vases and making dwarf | 
trees of them is done in two ways; first, by making them self-conscious; and \/ 
_ next, by depriving them of experience. 

As for the first, it is easy to see how the mother’s intense purpose of de- 
velopment may make a child self-conscious. When its every instinct, or hope, | 
or pleasure, or pain receives the compliment of a theory, the child would \ 
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not be human who did not come to consider himself important, out of all 
proportion to facts; and, hemmed in by his own little personality, instead of 
reaching free hands to the stars, his growth is inevitably stunted. We can 
all of us think of illustrations of this; look at the child-geniuses, the prodi- 
gies that are forever rising above the placid levels of domestic life, only to 
set in gloomy commonplace. How father and mother prostrate themselves 
before these little people, how family life bends to them, how their whims are 
considered, their tastes consulted, their achievements talked of with bated 
breath; and how seriously, poor little creatures! they take themselves. Such 
a child is the centre and the circumference of his universe, and what a small 
universe it is! And how rarely—how very rarely—these dwarfed children 
emerge into free air, and grow into the full stature of their art, whatever it 
may be. Some parental theory, with its resultant self-consciousness, has 
crippled them, and so seriously that when childhood has passed, genius passes 
with it. For, when you come to think of it, considering the enormous number 
of clever children that we all know,—the children who draw, who write, who 
play like angels on the violin,—there is a dreadful scarcity of great artists, 
writers, and musicians. Where are the children who were to be great? Alas, 
they are all dwarfs!—prisoned by cramping walls of self-consciousness care- 
fully built about them by mothers and fathers with theories. Suppose the 
mother who sees (with reverence) the divine spark in the child should have 
sufficient self-control to keep her hands off; to give it rig@&t conditions; and 
then await the growth? We might have had a great artist as a result ;—but 
this mother, while endeavoring to give the best conditions, is so often in- 
capable of a judicious letting alone! she turns the child’s thoughts in upon 
himself instead of out upon the universe; and instantly self-consciousness 
builds a roof between the child and heaven;—and he cannot grow! And it 
is here that we need the new theory,—which is only an expression of the 
old theory which our unscientific parents did not take the trouble to put into 
words, but upon which most of them acted: Do not talk to a child about him- 
self. 

The theorizing that induces self-consciousness is the first part of the dwarf- 
ing process, and it is peculiar to our time; but the second part is as old as 
human nature;—it is the endeavor to deprive Youth of experience, and it 
comes from the father’s and mother’s generous eagerness to give their child 
their own experience. 

Certain hard knowledges have come to us men and women. We know that 
fire burns; we know that we must keep our feet on the earth; we know that 
goodness is expedient. We know these things, not, if you will remember, 
because our fathers and mothers told us so (though no doubt they wasted 
their breath in such instruction), but because by hard knocks, by smarting 
scars, by many falls, we learned the truths of life. We remember how hard 
it was to learn our lesson, and instinctively we would save the children from 
such pain. There are very few fathers and mothers who, after a warning 
that fire burns, can stand by and see the children blister their fingers and 
learn their own lesson. Very few fathers and mothers have the nerve for this. 
Instead, they filch the birthright of pain from the children by a timid ten- 
derness, perhaps even a selfish tenderness, that will not let them suffer. 

The limitation of material experience has often a spiritual limitation fol- 
lowing at its heels. “I told my boy not to eat a peach,” the mother says; 
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“and I put it on the mantelpiece where he couldn’t reach it, because peaches 
are very bad for him, you know.” So the child’s power to withstand tempta- 
tion is pruned and nipped, and he keeps well because, perforce, he has not 
eaten anything to disagree with him. If only this mother, whose knowledge of 
hygiene exceeds her knowledge of souls, had permitted the youngster to have 
his stomach-ache, much might have been accomplished for them both! 

In families where money does not have to be considered the child is often 
robbed of imagination, and always of hardships,—and this by fathers and 
mothers who know the value of both by personal experience. “Dear me!” 
says one woman, “when I was a child there was no money to buy wax dolls, 
and so I had a corncob wrapped up in a red handkerchief, for a doll. And 
how I loved it! Its name was Jane, and I took it to bed with me every night 
for two years; then somebody burned it by mistake. I was heart-broken!” 
The mother (with plenty of money nowadays) says this with vague, happy 
eyes,—and presents her little girl with a gorgeous doll from Paris; a wax 
image, horribly human, with wonderful clothes; a creature which needs hard- 
ly a trace of imagination to make it alive;—“and yet,” this mother goes 
on, “I can’t understand it! Phyllis got tired of Fifine in two weeks; now 
she hardly notices her.” 

Of course not; why should Phyllis notice her? She did not create Fifine, 
as Jane was created, by imagination and necessity.It is often exactly the 
same way with the father and the boy. “J didn’t have any such soft snap, 
when I was a boy,” the man grumbles; “7 had to black my own boots, and my 
father’s, too. And when I wanted a pair of skates I had to earn them by 
chopping wood. But bless my soul! those were the finest skates in the world!” 
And he grins in jocular reminiscence. But the remembered joy of skates 
that were earned never for a moment deters this foolish father from loading 
his boy, to the point of spiritual indigestion, with everything the cub wants. 
The son does not black his own boots, much less his father’s. And why 
should he? There are plenty of servants! To thrust “hardships” upon such 
a child is artificial, the father protests. And, of course, this is true. The 
child of rich parents is sadly handicapped in life;—the parents are the first 
to admit this, if they are honest. And no one has yet discovered a way to 
remove the handicap and, at the same time, maintain sincerity;—for, of 
course, artificial hardship or deprivation has very little value. Some rich, 
theorizing parents have tried artificial hardships, and kept a boy very hard up 
at college, or limited a girl’s pin money to the point of mortification and rage, 
with the result of embittering the children—who cannot understand it. 
There is a way out, some people think, in greater moderation and simpler 
living, all round ;—but that is another question. 

The only thing that the observer can venture to say on this very complex 
subject is:—“ Keep as close to nature as you can, with your terrible limita- 
tion of great wealth. Do not steal desire from the children; and do not rob 
them of imagination. Let them plan a little, as you did; let them work for 
what they want, at least to some extent, as you did; remember your own joy 
in earning! Don’t prune imagination by supplying everything, don’t cripple 
growth by the cramping richness of the jar.” Simpler folk, whe have to con- 
sider how many cents there are in a dollar, and how very many dollars it 
takes to put a boy through college, or to dress a girl, do not always sympa- 
thize with the deep complexities which rich and thoughtful parents have to 
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4 
1? face in this matter of bringing up children. They need more than theories, 
poor things! as the candid ones will tell you. They have harder problems 
in this matter of training children than come to most of us. 
y But the sum of it, for all of us, whether we have to shield the youngsters 
©) from the corroding touch of millions, or make the most of austere circum- 
‘ stances for them, is to remember that the children have the right to life, 
) liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
| First: the right to live their own lives, not ours. 
¢ }/ Second: the right to be bad if lacking in the will to be good, and to learn, 
in consequence, hard lessons of the expediency of righteousness. 

Third: the right to pursue happiness, not to have it thrust upon them. 

This realization is apt to be a check upon theories; but it does not pro- 
duce dwarf trees in the domestic garden. 








UNFULFILMENT 
BY BURGES JOHNSON 


I see an upland pasture, clover-blown, 
Where grave-eyed cattle graze the meadowside; 
And in the wavy blot of shade a lonely tree has thrown 
A little boy lies dreaming open-eyed. 
And something in the fair-gowned buckwheat-fields, 
And in the hill lined out against the sky, 
And in the kindly spreading tree a subtle bondage wields: 
I look, and lo! the little boy is I. 


Afar, blue peaks that one time edged the world 
White clouds—a boyhood’s realm of maybeso; 
And from the deeps of memory a tapestry’s unfurled 








ih Of small boy visions, woven long ago. 

4 And years and deeds went always hand in hand 

H In those fair pictures. Yet to-day there seems 

| A small voice crying sorrowf’ly from sky and cloverland 


N That I am not the figure of the dreams. 
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by ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
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PERSONA 


MorHER. SPIRIT. 
FATHER. : VIOLIN. 
CHILDREN. 
Scene.—A small parlor or living-room. noise. ... He might make all the noise he 


Piano, pictures, books, violin, are to be 
seen, but the upholstery is plain, the carpet 
dimmed by the sun, and the effect of the 
place is unpretentious and homelike. The 
curtains are drawn. In the centre of the 
room shines a Christmas tree. It is heavy 
with toys and other holiday gifts, and 
blazing with tapers. The room is empty. 

A storm is heard without. 

Enter Mother. She is dressed in_ black. 
In her hand she carries a rose-bush, bloom- 
ing in a pot. It is a crimson rose. Hers 
is a sweet face, and she nods and smiles 
through the door as she closes it. When 
the door is closed her expression assumes 
a marked sadness. Without smiling, she 

the tree, arranging the gifts. 

Sets the rose down. Speaks. 

Mother. This is the first time! A house- 
ful of presents, and nothing for the lad! 
(Ties a doll upon the tree.) My first baby! 
And my only boy! We had a tree for him 
when he was six months old—that was ten 
Christmases ago. His father held him up, 
crowing and laughing. He knocked over a 
blazing taper with his little pink foot. We 
thought he was burned. I sprang and kissed 
his foot. . . . How soft it was! I ean feel 
it...as I felt it then. (Puts another doll 
upon the tree; the doll wears baby clothes.) 
Last year we got him the violin—he begged 
so for one. “I'd rather than skates,” he said. 
He was instinct with music, playing hours 
and hours. ... I am sure he would have made 
a great musician! Sometimes it tired me— 
his practising. Once I told him to stop that 


examines 


wanted to—now. He used to play 


“ Sweet and low, 


Wind of the western sea.” 


I can hear it—as I heard it then. And 
“ Paradise”; I can hear that—as I heard it 
then. (Puts a third doll upon the tree.) 
Mother loves you, little lasses!—But he 
was my only lad. He wasn’t rough, like 
some boys. He cared for flowers, too. They 
seemed to know him—all the house plants 
that would never grow for me. How he 
cosseted his rose-bush! It thrived, but it 
never bloomed, not even for him. This is 
the first time. I don’t know what to do with 
it. I cannot pick it. (Stoops over the rose- 
bush and caresses the leaves.) I feel as I do 
about that violin—nobody shall touch it! 
(She picks up the Violin and kisses it pas- 
sionately. The strings utter a plaintive cry.) 
There! Mother didn’t mean to hurt your 
feelings, sonny boy! You shall practise all 
you want to, Geordie! I shouldn’t care how 
much noise ... now. See! I'll give your 
dear violin a little table to itself. We'll put 
it there—on the silk cloth. The violin shall 
keep Christmas, like the rest of us. (She 
decorates the table with holly, and lays the 
Violin tenderly upon the gold-covered silk 
cloth. Puts two tapers in the holly, and 

lights them.) It looks like an altar! 
[The storm increases. The sleet raps on 

the window. 

Voices of Children (from beyond the closed 
door). Mamma! Let us in! Let us 


in, 
Mamma! 
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Mother. As soon as your father comes. We 
must wait for Father. 
[Storm bursts 
windows. 
Voices of Children. Papa doesn’t come! 
Where is Papa? He keeps Christmas waiting. 
Mother (anxiously). He is very late! And 
it does storm cruelly. It is drifting, too. 
(Goes to the window and raises the shade. 
Puts up her hands to shield her eyes, look- 
ing The storm hurls itself against 
the window, the house shakes in the gale. 
She comes back slowly to the Christmas 
tree.) I wish he would come! I have ac- 
quired the habit of distrusting fate, I sup- 
I never used to be a worrier. Now, it 
seems as if anything might happen, since the 
boy could die.—It is drifting high, and the 
snow packs hard. I hope he won’t come 
across the meadow;—it is a deserted spot, 
and the wind has such a there. 
(Stoops and caresses the rose.) Geordie! I 
don’t know how to keep Christmas without 
you, little lad! ... I wish your 
father would come! (As she passes the table 
where she placed the Violin she starts.) 
Why, I thought I left it here! Oh yes. I 
believe I must have one of my blind head- 
aches coming on. It blurred before my 
eyes.—Yes. It is here. 
[Touches the Violin. The 
utters a long, happy sigh. 
Children (beyond the door). Papa! 
Papa! 
heavily 


violently .against — the 


out. 


pose. 


sweep 


Geordie! 


instrument 


Papa! 
(Noise of feet stamping the snow 
without. Door opens and shuts.) 
Merry Christmas, Papa! 
Mother. Ah, there he is! 
. [Springs forward. 
Enter Father. He is covered with snow, and 
storm-beaten. 
Father. Anxious, Mary? 


I did the best I 


could. It is a terrible storm! 
Mother. Dear! 
[She melts into his arms. The two clasp 
silently. They do not wish one an- 


other a merry Christmas. The Violin 
utters a strange sound like an inar- 
ticulate effort to sing. 

Father (starting). What is that? I heard 
something like it before, to-night.—I thought 
L heard him practising out in the storm— 
when I was crossing the meadow. 

Mother (turning pale). So you did eross 
the meadow ?—I’ve asked you not to—when 
it storms. I never used to worry. But now 

Father. I was so late.- I couldn’t bear to 
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make you anxious. It is a cruel thing for a 
man to make a woman anxious and then keep 
her so. 

Mother. Yes. It is one of the inquisitions. 
But so few men understand. That is why I 
loved you—because you understood. That 
is why I do love you—because still you 
understand.—But you haven’t told me what 
you heard.—Let me help you out of those 
wet things—Dear, what was it that you 
heard ? 

[Removes his dripping coat; the pockets 
are full of packages. The two take 
these out, and open some of them to- 





gether. They hang toys upon the al- 
ready loaded tree. These are all girls’ 
toys. 


Children (without). Papa! 
us in! Let us get in! 

Father. Ah!—His violin! And the rose- 
bush! Mary, I never thought we should keep 
Christmas without the boy. I did not sup- 
pose such a thing could happen. I’ve been 
dazed all day.—I think I lost my head coming 
home to-night. I know I lost my way. 

Mother (clasping him suddenly). Lost your 
way!—On that meadow!—You never shall 
come that way in snow-storms again! 

Father. You see, it drifted—well, really it 
was pretty bad. It was over my depth half 
the time. I could not see anything — no 
lights. I floundered a good while. The 
truth is—I got pretty cold, and numb. I 
couldn’t make headway at all. I remembered 
that man who perished there three years ago 
—that old man—just within sight of his own 
home—and nobody knew.—I couldn’t get him 
out of my head. 

Mother. And his wife found him there in 
the morning!—You never shall cross that 
meadow again. (Clings to him, kisses him.) 
But you haven’t told me what it was you 
heard. 

Father 
viclin! 

Mother (in a low tone). What! No!—The 
boy’s?—I ean’t believe you heard—anything. 
Why, you are a man! 

Father (steadily). | am a man; and the 
father of a dead child. And, as I live, I 
heard the little fellow’s violin when I was lost 
on the meadew in the snow to-night. 

Mother (vestlessly). And I have heard 
nothing—nothing at all! It cried a little 
when I put the tapers there—but it often cries. 

Father (still solemnly). Mary, I don’t think 


Mamma! Let 





(solemnly). Mary, I heard the 
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you take it in. I don’t think you under- 
stand, this time. I tell you I heard the lad 
playing in the storm. I followed the music 
that he played—I followed it across the 
meadow—through the drifts. 

Mother (in an awed voice). And he showed 
you the way! 

Father (quietly). Something showed me 
the way. And I heard the violin. 

Mother (eagerly). What did it play? 

Father. 


“ Sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 
. .. Blow him again to me.” 


Children (without). Papa! Mamma! If 
you don’t let us in to our Christmas tree, 
we'll have to burst the door! We've got to 
have a Christmas tree! 

Mother. In a minute, dears! 
minute longer! 

[Father and Mother approach the little 
table like an altar where the Violin 
rests. They bend over it reverently; 
they stand clasping hands. The 
Violin is quite mute. 

Mother. Do not touch it! Let the boy have 
his way.—He never could bear to be in- 
truded on about his music. . .. Oh, he would 
have been a great musician! .. . Geordie! 
Geordie! 

[She weeps for the first time—passionate 
tears; and she sobs. 

Father (gently). Dear, we are forgetting. 
The dead are God’s. The living are ours. 
Call the children, Mary. You would not let 
the children see you cry . . . on Christmas 
night. 

Children (without, in grieved voices). We 
haven’t any Christmas! They’ve ferguttened 
us! 

Mother (quickly collecting herself). Ready, 
at last! Come in, little girlies! 

[She opens the door. 

Children (rushing in noisily). Papa! 
Mamma! Merry our Christmas, Mamma! 

Mother (wincing a little at the adjective, 
returns it dutifully). Oh yes! we'll merry 
your Christmas! 

First Little Girl. 


Only a 


Oh, the dolls!—I see six! 
Second Ilattle Girl. There’s a baby-car- 
riage! It has twins in it. 

Third Little Girl (clinging to her mother). 
You didn’t ferguttened us, after all. 
First Little Girl. Look! Look! 

muff ’n’ tippet! I'll have those! 


I see a 


Second Little Girl. Oh! There’s a doll’s 
house, with lace curtains. I'll get that! 

Third Little Girl (softly). Mamma—what 
will Geordie get? 

Mother (dashing her hand across her wet 
eyes, breaks off the stem of the rose; lays 
the rose upon the Violin; speaks softly). 
Geordie shall have this. 

Third Little Girl. You didn’t ferguttened 
him, did you? 

Second Little Girl. Mamma! 
want the sled. 


Mamma! I 
I don’t care for the oranges. 


First Little Girl. I like the skates. I can 
have candy ’n’ apples any day. 
[Children laugh noisily and romp 


around the tree. The Violin utters a 
slow sound, as if it were tuned in pre- 
lude to playing. 

Mother. Hark! Hush! (Clings to her 
husband timidly.) Do you hear anything? 

Father. Yes. Distinctly—Do you?’—Why 
do you tremble so? 

Mother. Oh, I cannot explain. But I am 
frightened. I would give anything — any- 
thing for a sign. I always said I would give 
my life for a sign that he was alive—but now 
I am afraid! 

Father. There, there! You are over- 
wrought. I do not mind it. I heard it just 
so upon the meadow. ... Why, Mary! what 
if it were the boy? You wouldn’t be afraid 
of Geordie? 

The Violin (slowly and solemnly sounds; 
the music has a broken, childish effect like a 
boy practising. The strain struggles out of 
the prelude and becomes quite distinct). 


“Sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low . . . breathe and blow 
Wind of the western sea... . 
Blow him again to me.” 


Mother (hides her face upon her hus- 
band’s shoulder. Stands with her back to 
the children, who do not notice her). Hush! 

The Violin. 


“Oh, Paradise! Oh, Paradise! .. . 
The world is growing old. 
Who would not at home and rest 
Where love is never cold?” 


Mother. The children hear nothing. 

First Little Girl. Mine’s got a pink satin 
train! ; 

Second Little Girl. Mine’s got an automo- 
bile coat! 


Third Little Girl (drops her doll and looks 











THE JOY-GIVER 


around confusedly ). 
singing. 
[Hesitates. Returns slowly to her doll. 
The Violin (plays softly). 


I fought the wind was 


“While my little one, while my pretty one, 
sleeps. . . .” 
[Violin ceases slowly. 
Mother and Father (clinging together). 
Hark !—Listen ! 
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First Little Girl (with her mouth full of 
candy). I don’t like mushmallows. They’re 
a sort of religious candy. 

Second Little Girl (undressing a doll). 
She hooks and eyes! 

Third Little Girl (laying down her toys). 
No, Mamma, I wouldn’t be so—I wouldn’t be 
so coarse, Mamma, as to touch Geordie’s rose. 
—Why, Mamma, it’s gone! Where is the rose 
gone to’—Papa, where is Geordie gone to? 





Drawn by HENRY HUTT. 


“1 CAN’T SEE THE VIOLIN.—WHERE IS THE VIOLIN ?” 


Mother. Did you hear it again? 

Father. Distinctly. 

Mother. It has stopped ? 

Father. I hear nothing now. 

Mother (in an agitated voice). Dear! 
Come here! Come quickly! (Moves over to 
the table where the Violin lies. The two 
tapers before it are burning low.) Look! 
Look again! Where is that rose? The rose 
is gone! 

Father. The children must have taken it. 

Mother. Children, have any of you seen 
Geordie’s rose? 


Mamma, do they merry their Christmas 
where little dead people go? (She leaves 
the other children, and stepping gently, 
puts her fingers timidly into her mother’s 
hand.) I don’t understand about it. There 
was a rose. The rose is gone. There isn’t 
any rose. 
[The Violin breathes softly, like a being 
exhaling a happy sigh. 

Enter the Spirit of a little boy. It does not 
open the door, nor stir the window. It is 
not seen to cross the room. It becomes 
slowly visible, the rather, as if it had been 
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present in an invisible form and now took 
upon itself the sweet will to make itself 
known. It stands beside the table where 
the Violin lies. The tapers go out. No 
person observes the Spirit. The dead child 
In his hand he 
holds a crimson flower; it is the missing 
rose. As he passes the table he stoops and 
pats the Violin. The Violin utters, as be- 
fore, an inarticulate, happy sound. The 

Spirit moves gently about among the chil- 

dren. Pauses at the side of the Third 

Little Girl. His lips can be seen to move 

as though he spoke, “ Janie? Say, Janie?” 

Janie (looks around bewildered). Mamma, 
did anything happen ?¢ 

Spirit of the Boy (advancing to his mo- 
ther). Well, Mamma? 

Mother (turning to her husband). I cannot 
explain how I feel! Do you see anything—at 
all? 

Father. Nothing whatever. 

Mother. Neither do I. Yet I feel as if I 
were a blind person. I feel as if there were 
something to see. It seems as if it were my 
misfortune that I do not see it—Do you? 

Spirit of the Boy. Papa? Oh, Papa! 

Father (unmoved). No. I see nothing at 
all. 

Spirit of the Boy (for a moment looks dis- 
appointed. Speaks). I thought somebody 
would have known me! (More cheerfully.) 
Never mind! (Manfully.) It can’t be helped. 

[Goes up and touches the Violin. Takes 
the bow in his hand and lifts the in- 
strument to his cheek. Plays softly, 


has a radiant expression. 


“ Blow him again to me!” 


Mother. I can’t see the violin!—Where is 

the violin ? 
[Spirit of the Boy, laughing, lays the 
Violin down again. 

Mother. Oh yes! Now I see it. I thought— 
It is very strange! 

Father. It is one of your headaches. 

Mother (weeping). I have cried so much. 

Spirit of the Boy (ceases to laugh. At sight 
of his mother’s tears his expression grows sad, 
and stern—for a lad. Speaks). Mamma? 

Mother (moves apart from the rest. Goes 
towards the window. Bends her head as if 
listening). The storm has stopped. The wind 
does not cry any longer. 

Spirit of the Boy. Nothing is crying but 
you. (Stands between her and the window. 
He does not try to touch her. He looks grave 
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and grieved. Whispers.) There’s nothing to 
ery about, Mother. You spoil it all—We 
were having such a pleasant time. See, 
Mother! 

Children (all together). Merry our Christ- 
mas, Mamma! 

Spirit of the Boy. Mother! 
this way—so— Mother? 
(dejectedly), she can’t. She really can’t. 

Janie (coming up; speaks quietly). 
Mamma, the rose is truly gone. Geordie must 
have tooken it his own self, Mamma. 

[Spirit of the Boy nods and smiles 
brightly; tosses the rose to the little 
girl. She misses it, and it falls upon 
the floor. Spirit of the Boy picks up 
the rose and tries to put it into his 
mother’s hand. Her fingers remain 
open, and the rose falls to the floor 
again. 

Spirit of the Boy (kisses the rose, and 
fastens the flower at his mother’s throat. 
Speaks, smiling again). Now, we'll see! 

Mother (turning her head, feels the prick- 
ing of thorns beneath her chin. Puts up her 
hand). Why, here’s the rose—after all! 

Janie (obstinately). But it wasn’t there. 

Father. You must have put it there, and 
forgotten it. 

Mother (shaking her head). I am certain 
that I did not. 

Father (gravely). Perhaps you did not. 

~ {Spirit of the Boy takes up the bow. 
The Violin. 


Look here— 


Can’t you see ’—No 


“Oh, Paradise! Oh, Paradise!” 


[Spirit of the Boy lays down the bow. 
The Violin is mute. Spirit of the 
Boy laughs and takes Janie by the 
hand. The two join the other chil- 
dren and begin to play. 

Mother. I feel very strangely—quite happy. 
I cannot account for it. 

Father. Probably he is happy. 
cannot account for it. 
count for happiness ? 

Mother. After all, it is no more a mystery 
than misery. I am not miserable any more. 
You cannot understand how happy I feel. 

Children. Merry our Christmas! Merry 
our Christmas, Mamma! 

Mother (smiling). With all my heart. 

Father (clasping her with one arm). Let us 
go and open the rest of the packages for 
them. 

Children. Some are left on top of the tree! 


Though we 


Is it necessary to ac- 
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Mother (cheerily). You shall have them all! Mother. Ah! (Buries her lips in the rose.) 


You shall have every happy thing there is! Geordie? Geordie! 
[Spirit of the Boy mischievously pulls [Spirit of the Boy plays with the other 
the rose from her throat. Mother children, joyously. 
stoops to pick up the flower. Spirit Janie. Happy our Christmas, Mamma! 
of the Boy, while her face is on a UHappy our Christmas! 
level with his, kisses her cheek. Spirit of the Boy. Come, Mamma! 





TRUST 


BY KATHARINE AHERN 


What is to be, will be. 
Why should I try to see 
Just how the Almighty Mind 


Is working in me—blind? 


Enough for me to know, 
Though little and poor and low, 
A divine thought throbs for me.— 


One day I shall be free. 
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3 HL, the lamplight was yellow, the firelight red, 

And they shone both together on each little head 

Bent over the letter I struggled to write, 

With the gay little heads getting all of the light. 
“Dear Santa Claus, darling,” they told me to say, 

“ Here’s the list you’re to bring us a week from to-day: 
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“A baseball and bat; 
A gold watch; a cat; 
A tea-set; tin soldiers; and games; 


A nice dollie’s bed; 


A new jointed head; 

An air-gun; some pictures with frames; 
“A peppermint cane; 
A long choo-choo train; 
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A top; a policeman’s patrol; 
A big toy express; 
A silk party dress; 
A magnet, with fishes and bowl; 


“An automobile; 
A pig that can squeal; 
An engine, with gong; hook-and-ladder; 
A glittery ring; 
A bird that can sing; 
Oh, nothing could make a child gladder! 


“A turtle; dill pickle; 
A rake, hoe, and sickle; 
A bear with a ring in his nose; 
A celluloid collar; 
A real silver dollar; 
Some plaything that winds up and goes; 


“A saucer and cup; 
A piano; a pup; 
Hand-organ, with monkey and cap; 
A pony and cart; 
A gingerbread heart; 


And a baby to hold on my lap.” 
VOL. XXXvVIlI.—3. 
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But do you suppose that, when Christmas day broke, 
The children got half of the things they bespoke? 
Nor did the Saint fail them; he got all they said— 
With the queerest old jumble he piled up his sled. 
But on reaching their chimney he found that the flue 
Was too small for his pack, and it wouldn’t go through. 


So he left what he could, and then scattered the rest 
Over city and country, just where he thought best. 

And the air fairly crinkled with smiles of delight 
That made our dear youngsters own Santa Claus right; 
For thousands of children were happy as kings 
With our children’s turtles, and pickles, and things. 
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have never been able to flourish with- 

out princes’ favor, so to-day the es- 
sential patronage of their craft comes from 
princes’ palaces. It is still the imperial 
fancy that forms the strongest motive power 
of the potter’s wheel, just as it is the whims 
of kings and their favorites that have 
called into being the most memorable of his- 
toric porcelains. Ambitious Josiah Wedg- 
wood did not acquire the prestige he calmly 
anticipated until Queen Charlotte had con- 
ferred upon him that indispensable shib- 
boleth, “ Potter to Her Majesty ”; whereupon 
the great Catherine of Russia gave him her 
imperial order, at a price of £3000, for that 
service of 852 pieces,—each to be decorated 


A potters, the oldest of handicraftsmen, 





oval 
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with some characteristic. British palace or 
landseape,—at which, later, all London mar- 
velled. If Frederick the Great had not 
shared the royal love of ceramics, the- Berlin 
Porcelain Works, founded by the obscure 
Wegely, would have perished, with all its 
precious secrets, a century and a half ago; 
it was his benevolent Majesty who gener- 
ously bought the establishment outright and 
converted it into what is now the Royal 
Prussian Porcelain Factory. Moreover, the 
most famous of Sévres porcelains are decorated 
in colors invented in honor of those royal fa- 
vorites, Mesdames Pompadour and du Barry. 

In this respect the sovereigns of to-day 
cling to historic custom, and, as a matter of 
fact, a china factory is now a necessary ad- 





PORCELAINS USED BY THE EMPEROR WILLIAM AT 


HOME AND ON HIS YACHT. 
















































CHINA 


USED IN THE GERMAN IMPERIAL 


junct of a royal household. In the first place, 
the stock of china in daily use receives con- 
stant addition and replenishment; for royal 
families do not always eat from historic 
porcelain, as they likewise do not eat—for 
royal digestions have their limitations—the 
dishes that tradition has declared “fit for a 
king.” What is more important is that 
princely families have a custom, sanctified 
by centuries of observance, of choosing from 
porcelains many of the countless gifts it is 
incumbent upon them to make. So that on 
oeeasions of births, betrothals, weddings, and 
so on, it-is the privilege of royalty to spare 
itself that unhappy cogitation from which 
lesser folk find it difficult to escape, by sim- 
ply leaving an order at the porcelain factory. 
Thus one of the most useful and active in- 
stitutions in Europe is the Royal Prussian 
Porcelain Factory, of which the Kaiser is not 
only the patron, but the possessor, and where 
the royal clay is wrought into such fair shape, 
that the princely gifts turned out in such 
stupendous numbers are exquisitely worthy 
of their purpose. 

Although this factory was once restricted 
to the filling of royal orders, it has now 
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HOUSEHOLDS AND PRESENTED BY EMPERORS. 


frankly taken its place in the commercial 
world, turning in the balance of its profits 
to the Empire and giving its official head, the 
Kaiser, literally a place among the nation’s 
manufacturers. To maintain its standard, 
not only are the delicate secrets of Frederick 
the Great’s time scrupulously preserved, but 
new artists are constantly being brought in. 
The result is a degree of originality in the 
factory’s products that brings them to the 
attention of ceramic experts the world over. 

In his staider fashion, King Edward is 
also a patron of potteries; and, apparently 
ignoring the vast collections both at Windsor 
and at Buckingham Palace — collections so 
comprehensive and so -valuable that any 
housewife must shudder sympathetically at 
the thought of their custodian’s responsibili- 
ty—gives continual orders for the execution 
of modern services in new designs. In the 


case of the Wedgwood potteries, the bestowal 
of royal orders, for tradition’s sake, is of 
course peculiarly appropriate. Radically dif- 
ferent from the rococo German porcelains or 
from the almost equally ornate French de- 
signs that culminated in the famous “ vais- 
seau 4 mat” is this historic Wedgwood pot- 
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tery of England. And what dis- 
tinguishes the Wedgwood work is that 
it is all the conception of one man, 
that indefatigable Josiah who had the 
temerity—amply justified by the results 
--to copy the famous Portland vase; 
and who so gloried in his craft, even 
the homeliest details of it, that with 
him might have originated the couplet: 


No handicraftsman’s art can with our art 
compare ; 

We potters make our pots of what we 
potters are. 


At a time when Continental porcelain 
artists were embellishing their china 
with the most sentimental and flowery 
fancies, Josiah Wedgwood was possessed 
by a classic fervor, and emulated re- 
ligiously the severe beauties of Greek 
and Italian pottery. Worshipper of the 
Etrusean, he even named his own home 
Etruria. If Wedgwood was imitative, : 
hs wan: ahtneve, ond ie datslochased A WEDGWOOD PLATE OF KING EDWARD’S SERVICE. 
vessels that bear his cameolike designs 

upon their dull, unglazed surfaces are of im- King’s accession bears of course but a remote 
perishable beauty. cousinship to the historic designs. It has a 

The Wedgwood service made at the famous glazed surface and is of exceptionally simple 
potteries in commemoration of the present design, being decorated only by a narrow 
gold border and the royal initials and crown. 
This china is-now in .frequent use at’ Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

It is not*>known that that versatilé mon- 
arch, William. II.,.. has~ himself ‘learned the 
secret of casting the clay upon-the. wheel or 
that he designs the . final decoration of the 
china which ,his- factory produces; he: does, 
however, take so-aetive.an-interest in its af- 
fairs that it:is not ‘likely to languish during 
his lifetime. And this, too, in:spite of the 
fact that each’ of the royal habitations -is -al- 
ready ‘supplied with so much historic china, 
=~ alltin use, that the necessity for additional 
%. “Senyices is beyond the power of a commoner’s 
*“ imagination. How the “ best china” of royal 
*china-closets is preserved from the “ break- 

age” which is the menace of lowlier homes 

| isnot recorded; at all events, the priceless 

» services owned by the Kaiser’s grandfathers 
is said ‘to be still intact and still in use. 

Guests at the imperial table in .Berlin be- 

come familiar with a series of plates upon 

which . history is indelibly written. The 

Kaiser uses three dinner - services ordered 

and owned by Frederick the Great, although 

A PLATE PRESENTED BY A OZAR TO A KING. the greater part of the china belonging to 












































this monarch is in the Hohenzollern Mu- 
seum. One of these is a service which Fred- 
erick had made for his palace at Potsdam. 
This is in the familiar rococo style, the am- 
ple-sized plates having a gold rim and a live- 
ly decoration of five bright-colored nosegays. 
Another service, made for the new palace at 
Potsdam, “at the close of the Seven Years’ 
War ”—thus do kings choose to read upon 
their plates the record of their countries’ 
fortunes—bears, it happens, no emblems of 
politics or war. It is decorated in Louis XV. 
style with rich gold relief ornamentation, its 
flower decoration being in the lively colors 
beloved of the eighteenth century. Still an- 
other service, assigned by Frederick to the 
castle at Breslau, has an ornate rim of blue 
and gold and flower designs in brightly con- 
trasting colors. 

Also in use at the royal home in Berlin is 
a service made a century ago at the order of 
King Frederick William II. This is a pretty, 
old-fashioned design, with a rose-bush in the 
centre of the plate and colored flowers strewn 
about the rim. Other china of equally in- 
teresting history is distributed among the 


EXAMPLES OF THE PORCELAIN SERVICES AT THE POTSDAM PALACE, 
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Kaiser’s other residences. In his hunting- 
lodge at Goehrde, for instance, his Majesty 
keeps a very beautiful service in Empire 
style, made for King Frederick William III. 
The.plates have a gold-ornamented rim with 
a garland of green ivy. At the Kaiser’s 
castle at Homburg is a service made at the 
order of Frederick William If1.—who was 
also fond of expressing the national senti- 
ment through pottery—at the end of the 
Napoleonic wars. Duplicates of this were 
given by the King to the victorious generals, 
Bliicher and Wellington. This elaborately 
designed service is ornamented generously 
with gold, and has a broad garland of oak 
and laurel leaves wound with the ribbon of 
the Order of the Iron Cross. A facsimile of 
the famous Iron Cross is in the centre of 
each plate. 

On certain state occasions the Kaiser uses 
a service given him by his grandfather, Wil- 
liam I., on the occasion of his marriage— 
when he was still Prince William—and which 
it may be supposed that he now regards with 
a variety of sentimental considerations. A 
plate from this service is grouped, in the il- 
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SOME SPECIMENS OF THE PORCELAINS WHICH THE KAISER GIVES AS WEDDING PRESENTS. 


lustration, with the two of nautical de- 
sign. 
Another magnificent service occasionally 


used by the royal family in Berlin is among 
the more modern of the collection, having 
been given by Czar Nicholas I. to his brother- 
in-law, King Frederick William IV. The 
Russian family has also its porcelain factory 
at St. Petersburg, where this service was 
made. It is elaborately decorated with va- 
rious scenes from Russian history, and the 
dishes have broad gold rims with a design 
of eagles. 

When his fleet namesake, the battle-ship 
Kaiser Wilhelm II., was first launched, his 
Majesty, as usual, chose porcelain for the 
christening gift. The service which he pre- 
sented is handsome and elaborate. The plates 
have a border consisting of one broad gold 
stripe and three narrow ones, upon which 
the flags of an admiral and a commodore are 
crossed. In the centre of the plate is the 
imperial German arms, surrounded by the 
blue ribbon of the English Garter bearing 
the royal motto, “Honi Soit Qui Mal y 
Pense.” This is in turn enclosed by the 


chain of the German Order of the Black 
Eagle and the imperial crown—altogether an 
impressive collection of emblems. 

A similar but more modest design adorns 
the service furnished by the Kaiser to the 
royal yacht Hohenzollern. On the rim of 
the plate is the yellow imperial standard in 
facsimile, and in the centre the Kaiser’s 
initial, “W,” surrounded by the ribbon of 
the Garter, the chain of the Order of the 
Black Eagle, and the imperial crown. When- 
ever guests are present upon the Hohenzol- 
lern, etiquette demands the use of this ser- 
vice, and when, on the occasion of Prince 
Henry’s successful visit to this country, the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt, with Miss 
Alice Roosevelt, were entertained upon the 
royal yacht, luncheon was served upon these 
very plates that bear these significant royal 
emblems. 

A high compliment was paid the Royal 
Prussian Porcelain Factory by his late Ma- 
jesty, King Humbert of Italy, who, when he 
wished, not long before his death, to order 
new services for two of his palaces, chose 
that these should be made in Berlin. 
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PART X.—WHICH DEALS WITH FAMILY DISCIPLINE 





coming 


through all the corridors, blue-capped officials 


leaped witlessly about, 
the hotel clerk smiled 
mechanically and shook 
his head at each fussy 
old lady who demand- 
ed her mail, children 
bumped into everybody 
in sight, and all able- 
bodied persons flocked 
down to the wharf. 
“There she is! There 
she comes!” they cried 
in concert, like the 
chorus in an opera, and 
the canoes and row- 
boats fluttered excitedly 
about, the Yale and 
Harvard pennants at 
their bows flapping 
noisily below the Stars 
and Stripes, the brown, 
muscled arms of the 
boys in bathing jerseys 
waving wildly in the air. 
The incoming of an 
ocean liner is a dull af- 
fair in comparison with 
the Saturday arrival of 
the Wishemunkeewa. 
Foremost among the 
crowd stood Mrs. 


Si HE hotel at the head of the 
¥i most unpronounceable lake in 
America was in its usual Sat- 
urday evening throes of ex- little head. 
citement: 





Stood Mrs. Thomas Wilbour. 








«aenden 


Thomas Wilbour in a deliciously ruffled affair 
of blue and white, a large flat sun hat tied 
with blue mull strings balanced on her neat 
An obviously unnecessary and 

steamer was proportionately attractive parasol with broad 
Bells shrilled stripes of the same cool colors was tilted over 
her shoulder, and the effect of these garments, 


taken in connection 
with their wearer, was 
such as to elicit appre- 
ciative remarks from 
more than one person 
on the rapidly ap- 
proaching steamer, to 
the great delight of the 
legal proprietor of all 
these charms. Mr. Wil- 
bour was waving his 
hat with enthusiasm, 
and nodding his head 
unconsciously in answer 
to the voice behind him: 

“Oh, mamma, see 
that pretty girl in blue! 
Isn’t she sweet? And 
that dear little boy in 
the Russian blouse—do 
you suppose he’s her—” 

But at that moment 
the dear little boy in 
the Russian blouse 
emitted a shriek of joy, 
and announcing,“ There 
he is! There’s our 
daddy! I’m a-comin’ 
there! Hello! How 
do you do?’—bounded 
off the wharf and dis- 
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appeared from the horrified gaze of the pas- 
sengers, now not twenty feet from the land. 

A general exodus from the canoes and row- 
boats followed, and half the people on the 
wharf, apparently, plunged into the waves 
that had swallowed the adventurous infant, 
with the result that the entire scene changed, 
and, to quote Mr. Wilbour, gave a good imi- 
tation of a Sunday-school picnic in bathing, 
trying to rescue each other. The little steamer 
hissed and clanged and backed, the women 
shrieked, the men bit their lips and swore 
softly, and only when a brown, dripping 
youth held a small white-coated figure a foot 
out of the water, remarking placidly, “ That’s 
all right, fellows; break away! I’m more 
used to saving him than the rest of you,” did 
the tumult begin to subside. 

“Thank God the child is alive,” observed a 
fat old gentleman in a white vest, as a cheer- 


astnin 





ful voice from the Russian blouse announced, 
“Here IT am, Mr. Daddy! How do you do? 
T had my hair cut!” 

“ What must be the feelings of his grateful 
mother?” continued the old gentleman, while 
the crowd stood sober around him. “ How 
can she sufficiently express—” 

“Thank you, Mr. Waring, it’s awfully good 
of you,” came a sweet voice from the pier, 
the voice of the young woman in blue and 
white. “Just drop him into the canoe—don’t 
let him get your mother all wet. I’m sorry 
all you other boys got wet. Mr. Waring al- 
ways gets him.” 

The women on the deck looked at each other 
and gasped; the men stared and then laughed 
nervously; the boat grazed the pier. 

Mr. Wilbour hurried down the gangplank, 
and conscious of the attention of most of his 
fellow passengers, confined himself to a grasp 
of his wife’s hand that rendered it useless for 
practical purposes for an hour. 

“ How do you do?” he added severely to the 





small moist person riding up in triumph on 
the broad shoulders of his rescuer, surrounded 
by a dripping body-guard. “ You seem to have 
put your foot in it, as usual?” 

“T put ’em, both of my feet, ’way deep 
down—this is a wet lake,” returned the small 
person, while the crowd roared with laughter, 
“and I had my hair cut!” 

“So you observed on leaving the water. 
Does this, er, Siegfried’s funeral-march effect 
occur often?” his father inquired, as Martin, 
for it was no other, suddenly threw his head 
backward toward the nearest of his suite and 
continued the ascent of the little hill in the 
attitude of a dead warrior supported to the 
end by his faithful retainers. 

“Three or four times a week he falls in,” 
Susy explained mournfully, “and poor Mr. 
Waring—” 

“It’s awfully good practice, really, you 





know,” the rescuer interposed with a 
bow of introduction to Tom, his hands 
grasping Martin’s ankles, which curled 
around his neck. “I’ve got so I can save him 
right end up, now, the first try. Can’t I, old 
fellow ?”’ 

“You used to save m’ feet, first,” the victim 
murmured resentfully, “an’ I ate too much 
water.” 

“Oh, well, the first time, perhaps,” Mr. 
Waring apologized, “ but not now, do I?” 

“You squeezed me in my tum-stummick 
onee.” 

“That was because your—your trousers 
were so loose—I took up a handful.” 

“Don’t be so particular, Binks,” Susy ob- 
served, absent-mindedly, wondering if Tom 
had packed her Mexican leather belt and 
quite unprepared for his shout of laughter. 

“Now jump up and down in the summer- 
house, dear, and Belle will be out with your 
things in a moment,” she added; and as they 
climbed the piazza steps Mr. Wilbour, looking 
back, beheld his son the centre of a ring of 
dancing youths who cheered the small figure 
prancing with determination in the middle, 
and focussed their shouts into a rousing 
chorus of “ John Brown’s Body.” 

“Our little one seems fairly popular,” 








he remarked a few 
ments later, when 


mo- 
Belle 
had been despatched to the 


summer-house with dry 
clothes and Susy was sit- 
ting on his knee, ruffling 
his hair from every direc- 
tion toward the centre and 
kissing the tip of his nose 
at intervals. 

“Popular? Why, Tommy 
dearest, I’m terribly afraid 
he’ll be spoiled—those boys 
simply worship him. There’s 
really nothing for Belle to 
do; they take all the care of 
him. Mr. Waring has just 
fallen in love with him— 
he’s teaching him to swim; 
and Wilton Keyes says he 
can almost paddle a canoe 
by himself—think of that, 
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and he’s only four! I’m afraid he isn’t 
strong enough—” 

“ Oh, bosh!” Mr. Wilbour interrupted geni- 
ally, “ he’s all right. I pinched his arm—the 
kid’s hard as nails.” 

“But Belle gets quite jealous, Tommy; 
she says he’s with the boys all the time, and 
she hardly sees him except to put him to bed, 
and lately Jack Waring’s been doing that, 
too.” 

“That’s all right. Do him good. He gets 
enough of Belle at home.” 

“T suppose so; but the boys spoil him more 
than Belle does, really. They just sit in a 
circle around him and he gives orders to do 
this and that, and they simply jump to do it.” 

“Ah!” Mr. Wilbour exclaimed with a 
studied reminiscence, “do they? Well, well! 
T seem to remember very clearly where he gets 
that little trick—and they say there’s not so 
much in heredity, after all!” 

“You're a silly!” said Mrs. Wilbour, kiss- 
ing the end of his nose precipitately, “ it’s 
not the same thing at all!” 

“No? Well, it works out the same in the 
end, apparently, which is the main thing. 
How’s the fishing—good ?” 

“T don’t know, they don’t seem to fish so 
much this year. Did you bring my belt?’ 

“That black, squashy one? Yes, it’s in my 
suit-case. I nearly missed the train getting 
it in, too.” 

“Oh, Tom Wilbour! I said the leather one! 





“You're a silly!” said 
Mrs. Wilbour. 
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I have two black 
belts here. Didn’t 
you bring it?” 

Tom squirmed. 

“l’m not quite 
sure—that is, I 
think—” 

“Tom, you didn’t 
bring it!” 

‘‘Well, Toots, 
perhaps I didn’t ex- 
actly bring it, but 
| ae 

“Tom!” 

“That is to say, 
perhaps not entire- 
ly, and from one 
point of view. On 
the other hand, 


” 











virtue 
knob 


In an 


access of 
he clutched the 
with both hands. 


“Tom, how can 
you be so absurd! 
Either you brought 
it entirely or not at all,.and I see well 
enough—” 

“What a clear head you have, anyhow, 
Toots!” her husband interposed admiringly. 
“Solomon was a vacillating old idiot, com- 
pared with you. Look here, could you use 
some chocolate nougat, instead of the belt? 
Because I have got that.” 

“Of course I could, Tommy dear, and 
it doesn’t make much difference, anyway. 
Where’s the nougat?” 

Mr. Wilbour struck an attitude. 

“And there are still people who wonder 
why I married you!” he exclaimed. “ Toots, 
you’re a brick. If you'll be quite good and 
still, ’'ll go so far as to kiss you— Oh, here 
you are! Well, how do you do, my young 
friend? Now, don’t tell me again that you 
had your hair cut, because if you do I shall 
arise and smite you. How long are you going 
to keep dry?” 

He seized his son in his arms and lifted 
him to the ceiling, while Martin squealed joy- 
fully and clutched the air. 

“Mr. Waring turns me a summerstalk up 
there,” he suggested as he reached the 
ground. “ Why don’t you, hey?’ 

“Don’t say ‘hey,’ Martin,” Susy corrected. 

“ Because Mr. Waring may be the half-back 
of the place, but your poor father slaves in 
the office of a soulless corporation, and has no 


time to develop assorted muscles, that’s why.” 
“Hey?” ; 


“ Martin, mother told you not to say that— 
didn’t you hear me?” 

“ Hey?” 

Susy sighed and looked appealingly into 
space. 

“ Martin, I’m sorry to have to do this just 
as father gets here, but you'll have to go into 
the other room and shut yourself in. Good- 
by.” 

Martin began playing ostentatiously with 
a dog whip. 

“ Good-by, Martin.” 

“Why, Susy, the child didn’t know what 
you meant—he didn’t realize—” 

“Oh, Tom, you don’t know! 
perfectly— Il tell you later. 
Martin.” 

Martin hummed a tune and turned his bacl 
squarely on his parents. 

“Shall I begin to count, Martin? One.” 
Susy paused a moment, but with no effect. 

“Two!” 

Belle looked anxiously at her charge, who 
was tying the lash of the whip around a 
chair, utterly oblivious, it seemed, of the 
doom in store for him. 

“Two, Martin!” 

Susy frowned unhappily. Her horror at the 
dire possibility of having to articulate the 
final and fatal syllable was equalled only by 
her son’s. What would happen in the event 
of her accomplishing it was known to neither 
of them, but they both had a wholesome dread 
of the nameless catastrophe. 

“Th— Martin, hurry! Th—” 

The whip clattered to the floor and Master 
Wilbour scuttled hastily to the adjoining bed- 
room, with a backward glance as he cleared 
the threshold, as if to penetrate from that 
stronghold of obedience the mystery of the 
dreaded Three. In an access of virtue he 
clutched the knob with both hands and closed 
the door with an exemplary restraint, leaving 
Belle with his parents on the other side. 

“T’ll have to tell you, Mrs. Wilbour, what 
Martin’s just been saying to me, ma’am.” 

“ Dear me, Belle, what is it?” 

“He scolded me awful when I was dressing 
him, and told me I was infernally slow with 
his belt, ma’am.” 

“Why, Belle!” 

“Yes, ma’am, and kicked out, too. Mr. 
Waring laughed right out. He made out to 
cough, but Martin knew, all right. He learns 


a lot of such talk from those young men, 
Mrs. Wilbour—” 


He realizes 
Good-by, 
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“You can take your walk now, if you like, 
Belle, and Mr. Wilbour and I will take care 
of Martin. I’m sure Mr. Waring is very care- 
ful. He picks up a great deal from the 
boat-house man.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Belle meekly, but she 
sniffed audibly as she went out. 

“You seem,” Mr. Wilbour remarked with 
interest, as the door closed behind the nurse, 
“to be up against it, as it were. Why don’t 
you spank him ?” 

“Why don’t I? Oh, Tommy, I did!” 

“You did? When?” 

“Last week, and I simply couldn’t write 
you about it. It was too dreadful.” 

“Now, Susan Wilbour, don’t tell me that 
you wept and wailed and all that nonsense, 
and told him it hurt you far worse, and a lot 
of rot like that. I thought you had more 
sense.” 

“I didn’t—the idea! Of course I didn’t 
like to do it, and you may do it yourself 


after this, if you think it’s so easy! As far 
as that goes, it did hurt me worse. But I 
didn’t tell him so—at least, not exactly 
that—” 


“Toots, Toots! 
Own up, now.” 

“Well, I just said that I’d far rather he 
had to spank me, that’s all.” 

Mr. Wilbour groaned. 

“Another bright dream gone!” he cried, 
looking reproachfully at his wife. “I hoped 
you would be above it. All my life I have 
planned to marry a girl who would be above 
it. The real reason I took you, Toots, out of 
the throng that pressed about me—” 

“The throng that—what ?” 

“The bevy of youth and beauty that el- 
bowed around me,” Mr. Wilbour continued 
placidly, “ yes, exactly. The real reason, I 
say, why I selected you was as follows.” 

“ You selected me!” 

“Precisely, I selected you. Was it your 
idea that I secretly preferred another and 
that Aunt Emma drove me to an unhappy 
marriage ?” 

“Oh, please, Tommy !” 

“Don’t be a darling idiot—you know per- 
fectly well. ... As I say, the reason was this. 
I wanted to marry a girl who, when Martin 
reached the age of—of active discipline, 
would fail to tell him that it hurt her worse, 
or words to that effect.” 

“ But I didn’t say that, Tom.” 

“Or words to that effect,” her husband re- 


What did you tell him? 
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peated firmly. “And now you have done it, 
and all has been in vain. Well, never mind; 
goon. What happened afterward ?” 

“Why, after it was all over and I left him 
alone—” 

“Wait a moment. What did you spank him 
with?” 

“My slipper—I thought he’d feel worse 
about it, maybe.” 

“ What kind of a slipper?” 

“ My red one.” 

“Not that little Japanese thing? 
Lord!” 

“Tt did hurt, just the same.” 

“Tt must have, terribly. Why didn’t you 
take a powder-puff ?” 

“You don’t know anything about it, Tom.” 

“T never was whaled with it, if that’s what 
you mean, but I have a sort of idea—” 

“T tried it on my hand, first, and I know.” 

“My dearest, it probably made the dreaded 
knout and the cat-o’-nine-tails a summer 
zephyr, by comparison. What did the kid 
say ¢” 

“He was quite surprised, at first; I don’t 
think he believed I’d do it at all.” 

“Of course not! Why should he?” 

“Tommy, I am really quite severe with 
him, sometimes—you know it.” 

“Tm, we'll pass that by. Did he yell?” 

“Not a bit. He cried, because his face 
was all covered with tears, afterward, but he 
didn’t wipe them off—he just gulped.” 

“ Spunky little devil!” 

“Then he walked off into Belle’s room—he 
sleeps there, you know—and pretended noth- 
ing had happened. She wasn’t there—she 
wouldn’t stay where she could hear it: she 
went off in the grove and covered her ears 
with her hands, she said.” 

“For Heaven’s sake!” 

“Well, she felt awfully. ‘It’s just begun, 
Mrs. Wilbour, it’s just begun,’ she said to me, 
‘and now who knows what may happen any 
day?” 

“What’s the matter with her, anyway ?”’ 

“Why, nothing, dearest. Don’t you see 
what she meant ?”’ 

“Well, no, I can’t say I do. Does she 
mean he may rob the bank or go after me 
with an axe?” 

“Of course not.” 

“ The kid’s got to get licked, you know, some 
day.” 

“T suppose so. So I looked in the glass— 
he didn’t know I could see him that way— 


Good 
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and when he thought he was all alone he 
wiped his face on the towel. And then he 
went out to find Belle, and what do you think 
he said to her?” 

“Told her he hadn’t been licked?” 

“ No; I think he would have liked to, but 
he knew she knew. He told her he’d like 
her to write a letter to you for him. 
And she asked him why he didn’t 
put a postscript to my 
letter, the way he usu- 
ally does, but he said 
no, he wanted a special 
letter. She asked him 
what he wanted to say, 
and he said to tell you ~ 
to bring a bottle of —.. 
witch-hazel up with you 
when you came, and 
when she asked him what for, he said, ‘So I 
can have it ready if this is going to happen 
to me often ’!” 

“ Not really, Toots!” 

“That’s what Belle said, and she never 
could make it up, Tom.” 

“My country!” 

“And she told him that I’d probably give 
him some, if he asked for it, just as when he 
falls down and barks his knee or something 
bites him; but he said no, he thought maybe I 
wouldn’t, and he’d better have a bottle of his 
own !” 

Mr. Wilbour shook his head solemnly. 

“This is one too many for me,” he ad- 
mitted. 

“And do you know what [| thought of, 
Tommy? . remembered it directly. You 
know Aunt Emma told me about the time you 
stole the cold turkey out of the refrigerator, 
and they had to have something canned 
when there was company for supper, and she 
made you learn the long Psalm ?”’ 


Can 


— 





“Is to sit on the floor,” 
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Leaped into his 


mother’s arms. 













“ The one that tells, ‘I go about roaring all 
the day long’? You bet I remember it!” 

“And you learned it so quickly, she was 
afraid it wasn’t going to be punishment 
enough, and so she gave you another, and you 
told her that was a very poor way to bring up 
a child, to make him hate the Bible, because 
when he grew up he would never read it?” 

Mr. Wilbour chuckled. 

“That was the time I had her,” he re- 
marked. “ She was scared stiff.” 

“And then she got her brother to come 
over and whip you, because she thought that 
eight years old was too big for a woman to 
whip, and he whipped you—” 

“He did that,” Tom agreed, “he did it to 
a finish. I always had a respect for Uncle Ed 
till the day he died.” 

“And then some boys happened to come 
over to play with you, and you went right out 

. just as if nothing had hap- 

JZ} pened, and when they ask- 

ed, ‘What shall we play? 

you said, ‘I don’t care a 

darn, as long as there’s no 
sitting down in it!’” 

“Aunt Em will never 
forget that, never!” 

At this point a faint, 
polite knock at the bed- 
room door distracted their 
attention from these profit- 
able reminiscences. 

“Who is there?” Susy 
demanded instantly. 

“Me,” a subdued voice 


screamed Martin. replied. 
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“Do you want anything?” 

“ Yes,” murmured the voice. 

“ What is it you want?” 

A dead silence followed. Susy’s expres- 
sion indicated that the conduct of this con- 
versation -was not altogether unfamiliar, 
that it was, indeed, more in the nature of a 
formula. 

“Did you want anything?” she repeated 
with an impersonal courtesy, so far as any- 
thing that Susy did could be called imper- 
sonal. 

A squirming on the other side of the door 
was indicated by the indecisive sliding of the 
knob. Finally the voice, which was appar- 
ently pledged to the monosyllable, announced 
faintly, 

“ No.” 

“Oh, very well. I thought perhaps you 
did.” 

The silence in the other room became dis- 
tinctly oppressive. Tom waited with interest. 
“Does he get any dinner?” he inquired. 

“Oh, Tom, of course! I can’t starve the 
child!” 

“No, I suppose not,” he admitted. 

“Did you ever hear about my father? 
Grandfather said he’d have to stop just where 
he was, once, and apologize, and it happened 
to be the cellar stairs. So he sat there and 
stuck it out. And the old gentleman 
wouldn’t let up on him and he sat there two 
days.” 

“Tom!” 

“And fainted away at the end of the 
second. How’s that?” 

“Fainted away?” 

“Just so. From lack of food.” 

“Oh, Tom, how—how awful! How— I’m 
going to have them send Martin’s supper up 
now.” 

“T don’t believe he’s exactly at the un- 
conscious point, my dear. He’s probably. 
good for half an hour, anyway.” 

But so long a test was not necessary, for 
just then another knock was heard. 

“Who is there?” Susy inquired. 

“Your de-ar little boy!” came in melting 
tones from beyond the door. Susy breathed 
a sigh of relief. 

“ What does he want?” she asked, rising and 
making for the voice. 

“He’s going to be good.” 

“ Does he want to say he’s sorry ?”’ 

“T—I guess so,” and the door opened an 
inch. 


“Wait! Are you sure?” 

“Yes!” cooed the voice, and the prodigal 
entered dramatically and leaped into his mo- 
ther’s arms. 

“It’s certainly very impressive—very,” Mr. 
Wilbour remarked. “ You should have been a 
warden or a sheriff or something of that sort, 
Toots; something that requires a heart of 
stone, you know.” ° 

And the reunited family unpacked the new- 
comer’s trunk in a gratifying harmony. 

But Tom was doomed to disillusionment, if 
he had counted on a continuation of his last 
year’s vacation, when a word had sufficed to 
silence his son’s exuberance and Belle’s so- 
ciety had contented her charge indefinitely. 
The joy of talking to himself had palled 
when once he knew the stimulus of a willing 
audience of strangers, and his social instincts 
seemed likely to swamp the boat, to use his 
father’s metaphor. 

“ Am I to be known as the father of Binks 
the Babbler?’ he demanded stertily. “ Are 
you willing, Susy, to go down to posterity as 
the parent of Martin the Monologuist? I 
think not. Not if I can help it. If you say 
another word, my sweet child, till we round 
that point, I'll leave the baby on the shore, 
as the song says, to-morrow.” 

They were rowing down the lake; Tom in 
businesslike knickerbockers at the oars, Susy 
in trim white duck, with a novel and the in- 
dispensable parasol, in the stern, and Martin 
in a forethoughtful bathing-suit and jersey be- 
tween her knees. Tom feathered his oars 
scientifically and congratulated himself audi- 
bly on having rewound his reel the night 
before. 

Susy leaned back contentedly, the unopened 
book on her lap, her eyes apparently on the 
distant shore line, but conscious in reality 
of every movement of the muscular arms*in 
front of her. The two she loved best in the 
world were within reach of her hand, she 
was not freckling this summer, and the house 


would be entirely repapered when they got — 


back. She was perfectly happy. 

Martin, forbidden to talk to anything in 
sight, murmured a greeting to the fish his 
father intended to catch, and endeavored to 
rock the boat furtively. The water clucked 
and chuckled at the bow as they cut across 
the wind; Tom’s stroke had strengthened 
wonderfully in a short time. 

Presently he threw out the line in a quiet 
cove. “ Now, here’s where we ought to get 
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one,” he 
stump.” 

“Do they like stumps?” Susy inquired 
lazily. “ Why?’ 

Tom was scowling over his rod and made 
no answer, but Martin undertook the ex- 
planation. 

“T love stumps, too,” he burst forth. “I 
love stumps an’ bleck bass an’ strobbry ice- 
cream an’ my Heav’nly Father! An’ I—” 

“ Binks!” 

“ An’ the fish will bite an’ bite an’ bite your 
head off, an’ where’ll you be then?” he de- 
manded, springing up suddenly and bumping 
his mother’s chin till the tears stood in her 
eyes. 

“Here, get off that fly! 
self! Get off, I tell you! 
still just where you are! You’re all tied up 
in that line! Get that fly out of his sleeve, 
will you, Susy ?” 

“ Fly away home; your house ’s on fire ’n’ 
yr childrens are gone,” Martin continued 
dreamily. “ There’s a gull-bird an’ a hawk- 
bird an’ a eagle-bird, an’ they all love me!” 

“ Where?” Tom cried hastily, while the reel 
ran rapidly out, as his hand slipped. 

“T don’ know; somewhere, I guess,” Binks 
replied with nonchalance. “ Did you see any, 
daddy ?”’ 

Susy giggled at her husband’s disgusted 
snort and held her son quiet while Tom reeled 
in in dignified silence. 

But the bass failed to rally around him 
with the unanimity he had hoped for, and his 
spirits were not raised by his son’s cheerful 
comments on that fact. 

“Mr. Waring gets eight or nine or six bass- 
fish, don’t he, muvver? They jump in the boat 
and then they sit down and hold their mouth 
apart, don’t they? I had one in my lap, 
didn’t I? I gave it a sweet, swee-et kiss, 
didn’t I? On its back. I wish Mr. Waring 
was here—he’d get me a bass-fish !” 

“Tl get you something you won’t like, 

-if you don’t stop rocking the boat,” his father 
stated succinctly. “ Look here, Toots, do you 
allow him to act this way in a boat? That’s 
all wrong. He behaved himself better in one 
last year. Il have to speak to those boys 
about it—it’s dangerous.” 

“ Why, I’m right here, Tom.” 

“ That’s nothing to do with it. It’s no joke 
iv spill three people into the water, I can tell 
you. The first thing to learn about a boat 
is to—” 


announced, “right around this 


You'll hook your- 
Oh, heavens! sit 


“Ts to sit on the floor!” screamed Martin 
in an unintelligible spasm of naughtiness, 
jumping with both feet into the middle of the 
boat and falling heavily on the rod, which 
snapped and cracked at the second joint. 

Tom hastily righted the boat, with set teeth. 

“ Sit just where you are and don’t move till 
we get home,” he commanded sternly, “and 
l’ll attend to yout case there. Susy, be quiet.” 

They sped along in silence, the mute of- 
fender cowering in the middle between his 
father’s feet, the demon driven out of him 
by the very force of his sudden wickedness. 

In silence Mr. Wilbour fastened the boat, in 
silence he loaded the cushions in one arm and 
seized his son’s reluctant hand, in silence he 
walked up the hill. 

“Tom, are you going to—to—” 

“T am going to give him a good whipping, 
yes,” he answered shortly. “He might have 
drowned us all. This thing has got to be 
settled once for all, Susy, and sitting in 
Belle’s room for ten minutes isn’t going to 
do it. He knows perfectly well how wrong it 
was. Come with me, Martin.” 

“Oh, Tom, you’ll be careful—” 

“T think you can trust me, Susy.” 

“You won’t let me?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

Susy fled to her room and waited in terri- 
fied suspense, her head buried in the pillows. 
Ten minutes went by, fifteen—was he whip- 
ping him all this time? Twenty minutes. 

“Oh, Tom, Tom, how can you?” she wept. 

The door opened and her husband appeared, 
alone, with a strange expression of counte- 
nance. 

“Where is he? Oh, Tom, where is he?” 

“He is engaged in conversation with the 
hotel clerk, I believe.” 

“Did you hurt him? 
do it with—a stick?” 

“ No.” 

“ A—a strap?” 

“Don’t be silly. Of course not.” 

“Did he ery hard?” 

“ No.” 

“ Why—then—what happened, Tom ?”’ 

Mr. Wilbour lit a cigarette with care, and 
sat down before replying. 

“ What happened ?”’ he repeated, “ what hap- 
pened? Well, I'll tell you. I took that little 
scoundrel out in the grove and I told him that 
since he was old enough to be as bad as that 
he was old enough to get a good licking, and I 
was going to give it to him. I told him how 


Tom, what did you 
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Martin conversed plea- 





sanily with the 
hotet clerk. 





dangerous it was to jump that way, and 
how he might have drowned us all, and I 
reminded him that he knew all that per- 
fectly well—knew it last year, in fact. Then 
I took a little stick I’'d picked up—lI took 
it more to impress him than anything else; 
a little curved-up stick like a small barrel 
hoop.” 

Here Tom paused and puffed violently at 
his cigarette. 

“Well?” Susy cried breathlessly, “ well?” 

“T told him I was going to whip him with 
this, the way we whipped the pup when he’d 
been naughty. That was to make him 
ashamed of himself.” 

“ Well?” Susy cried again. 

“ Well, that’s all.” 

“That’s all? Didn’t you go on?’ 

“No. He said it wouldn’t work.” 

“He said— Tom Wilbour, what do you 
mean ?” 

“What I say. He gave me a mathematical 
demonstration. ' 
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“You'd better get another 
spanker,’ he said. 

“« Whatd’you mean? said I. 

“*You can’t spank with 
that,’ says he. 

“* Why not? said I. 

“* Because,’ says he, as cool 
as a cucumber on ice, ‘if you 
spank with it up side down 
you won’t hurt me much, and 
if you spank with it down 
side up you'll hit your own 
nose. That’s what you told 
Belle when she spanked the 
puppy. You have to have a 
straight stick to spank with!’ 

“T tell you, Sue, I felt 
queer. I just stared at him. 
Finally I managed to say, 
‘Oh, you think so, do you?’ 

“¢ Ves,’ says he, ‘I do. 
Here’s the kind of a stick to 
spank with!’ and he picked 
one up and handed it to me. 


Actually. 
“ Well, that let me out, you 
know. That really was a 


” 


little too much 

Here Mr. Wilbour relit the cigarette, which 
had gone out, and puffed again. 

“ How—how do you mean?” 

“ Why, good heavens, Toots, how can I whip 
a boy who picks me out a stick to do it with, 
and throws in a little advice, with his compli- 
ments? If you want to, you can, that’s all. 
I told him that he vouldn’t go out in a boat 
again for a week, and not with you and me 
again, this summer. I didn’t keep him out 
altogether, because I want him to get used to 
a canoe. So don’t let’s talk any more about 
it. Come on out to the court—they’re playing 
the men’s doubles.” 

Mrs. Wilbour drew a long breath and flash- 
ed a curious little glance. at her husband. 

“Then you didn’t whip him at all?” she 
asked softly. 

“No,” said her husband, looking persistent- 
ly away from her, “I didn’t. Come on.” 

And down in the great open hall Martin 
conversed pleasantly with the hotel clerk. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 




















Panis, November 25, 1903. 
UNIQUE divorce suit pending in Paris 
A brings home to one a sense of the risk 
encountered in 
The suit is instituted by the husband against 
the wife, and the ground on which the charge 
of incompatibility is mainly based is that the 


acquiring languages. 


wife cannot talk. The man is an American. 
His wife at the time of their marriage was a 
German. They have lived fifteen years in 
Paris, during which period the wife has 
learned to speak a little English very badly; 
she speaks a little French, no better than she 
does English; and, struggling with the two 
foreign languages, she has well-nigh for- 
gotten her own. Consequently, so far as the 
power of conversation goes, she is admirably 
suited to act as a living picture of the Tower 
of Babel; but for the rest, she fails signally 
in satisfying her intellectual husband’s need 
of a helpmeet in the social sphere. Hence the 
application for a divorce, which is only a 
tragic expression of a truth which any Ameri- 
can who takes up residence in Paris experi- 
ences one way or another sooner or later— 
that is, the person who tries to acquire more 
tongues than he was born with is bound to 
suffer and to make others suffer. 

During the winter months Paris is par- 
ticularly oppressed by ambitious Americans 
who are bent on learning the French lan- 
guage. It is impossible to estimate the ex- 
tent of misery we thus inflict upon Parisians. 
To the Parisian, language has a purpose 
which in the beginning is absolutely foreign 
to our own tongue. We Anglo-Saxons em- 
ploy language to the end of action—pre- 
eminently, we Americans do that. In the use 
of language, the first aim of the French is, 
as in everything else, to please; and in 
pleasing, their first aim again is to please 
the senses. The ear is to be intoxicated with 
sound—even the eye is regarded; the French 
language seeks to describe curves of beauty 
in the elaborate, highly colored forms of 
every-day speech, and then the whole body 
of the speaker, by gesture, engages in the 
effort to enthrall. The hands of the average 
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French person of any class are more eloquent 
than our best orators’—singularly fine, sensi- 
tive hands they are, too, which I am sure 
comes largely from the part they play in 
shaping thought. Thus appears a radical 
difference between French and _ English, 
alike conferring misery on both peoples as we 
Americans essay to adopt the other’s tongue. 

The sound of the French language possesses 
variations almost esoteric in the hidden na- 
ture of their being and — according to the 
Parisian—these are everlastingly beyond the 
possibility of imitation by the American. 
Pol Plancon said once, to an American who 
has lived ten years in Paris and speaks 
French to perfection—in the American 
colony,—* Your French causes me unspeaka- 
ble agony. The matter of fact is, no Ameri- 
can can ever learn to speak French. It is 
neither in your soul nor in your vocal organs. 
Penelope [the ten-year-old daughter of the 
American, born in Paris and living there 
uninterruptedly all her life]—Penelope is just 
barely tolerable in French. There is some- 
thing in the United States so antagonistic to 
the utterance of perfect French, that after I 
am over there six months I come back to 
Paris with my language marred, and I make 
it a point to get back as soon as I can, in 
order not to suffer permanent loss of utter- 
ance.” 

It is odd. to experience how different de- 
grees of culture of the speaker modify the 
sound of the French language in Paris. Be- 
tween the uneducated and the educated 
everywhere marked difference in this respect 
exists. But I have found amongst educated 
persons in Paris that those of the highest 
order of culture seem by their intellectual 
development to have singularly affected their 
power of speech. Not only is their utterance 
infinitely musical, but, for the foreigner, it 
possesses a wonderful quality fairly illu- 
minating what they say. I am able to readily 
comprehend a discourse on an abstruse sub- 
ject delivered by a member of the French 
Academy, when an address on a more fa- 
miliar topic spoken by, say, the master of a 
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cour, is to me much more difficult to 
understand. The simile appears ridiculous, 
coming from a sober Anglo-Saxon mind, but 
French delivered by a person of the stamp of 
an Immortel always impresses me as the 
sight of fine pearls being strung. 

To begin to acquire the real genus of the 
French language makes any true American 
blush behind the ears. It also makes him 
literally very tired. The artistic nature of 
the French tongue is so foreign to the mat- 
ter-of-fact, straightforward, businesslike 
character of our own, that when one begins 
to speak French as it is spoken in Paris one 
is disposed to glance anxiously behind trees 
and around corners to make sure that no man 
from Chicago nor no girl from Kansas City 
is listening and grinning at one. The thing 
at which we chiefly blush is the unavoidable 
extravagance of expression, and that which 
chiefly wearies us is the interminable polite- 
ness inseparable from every passing word. 

A bit of real life in Paris will go conver- 
sationally something like this: 

“ Ah!!!” 

“ Ah!!!” 

This in duo when two friends meet. The 
exclamation must be emitted in a high key 
approaching a scream of delight. Each 
smiles—nay, beams—in an ecstasy of joy to 
behold the other, whom she has not seen since 
yesterday at midnight. Hands are eagerly 
outstretched, and they kiss, first on this cheek 
and then on that, and say, both together, 
“Comment allez vous, mon amie?” 

“Et vos enfants—surtout Vamour du 
bébé? Trés-bien. Mais vous, chérie, vous 
étes ravissant ce soir! Quelle jolie robe! 
Elle a un chic énorme.” 

“Merci infiniment, mais c’est plutét vous, 
mon amie, qui étes jolie. J’adore ce chapeau- 
lA; il vous va délicieusement. Vous avez le 
gout artistique par excellence.” 

“Mais non; mais non. Vous étes trop 
charmante pour moi. Merci énormement. 
Au revoir, chérie; a bientét.” 

“ Au revoir, mon amie; A bientét.” 

Then they clasp hands, kiss again; first on 
this cheek and then on that, and float apart. 

Such a scene is naturally to be encountered 
under circumstances amid which we Ameri- 
cans would dispose of the whole matter with 
a “How d’ y’ do?” “TI hope you're well!” 
and a passing hand-shake. 

During the past summer, which I spent 
amongst exclusively French people in a hotel 


at Saint-Germain, I estimated that I lost 
quite twenty-four hours out of each week 
saying good morning and good evening to 
the men, women, little children, and dogs 
about me. If you encounter the same per- 
son twenty-five times in the same day you 
must each time smile rapturously, pause, at 
least shake hands if you do not kiss, cere- 
moniously inquire how he or she is “ going,” 
and ceremoniously bid him or her “au re- 
voir” at parting. Not only every man and 
woman expects this, but all the little chil- 
dren toddle up to you, shake hands, and exact 
the same amount of ceremony. Then every 
well-regulated French family has a dog who 
more than likely occupies a chair and eats 
off a plate beside you at the table, so that it 
is considered churlish if you do not also stop 
and tell the dog “ bon jour ” and “ au revoir” 
a dozen times a day, pausing to take the paw 
which he is prettily taught to extend to you. 

When the washerwoman brings home your 
linen, there are at least five minutes spent 
in ceremoniously greeting and parting from 
her. In the operation of receiving and pay- 
ing for linen you exchange “mercis” and 
“pardons” not fewer than ten times. Any 
other serving-person or tradesman who comes 
to do business with you throughout the day 
you similarly receive with “bon jour, mon- 
sieur” and “au revoir, monsieur,” and you 
thank him and beg his pardon as often as 
you can possibly get the words into the length 
of time he has to stay. Then the servants 
regularly employed about the house are 
eternally appearing and demanding “bon 
jours” and “ pardons” and “mercis.” This 
last word is so constantly in use amongst the 
French that it keeps up a sort of hissing 
sound which disturbs American nerves a little 
until one grows accustomed to it. 

In writing, the language becomes even 
more awful than the spoken form in its con- 
sumption of time and patience. I shudder to 
think what would be the figures resulting if 
the cost of French politeness were to be in- 
vestigated and stated in economic terms. 
Does your dentist give you an appointment, 
he writes that “ Dr. will have the honor 
to receive Madame at such and such 
hour.” Do you send a postal card to the 
“Bon Marché” ordering some samples of 
embroidery silk, you receive in response a 
letter in which Madame Veuve Aristide Bou- 
cicault et Messieurs Fillot Ricos Lucet et Cie. 
beg to inform you of the great pleasure and 
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henor you have done them in commanding 
samples of embroidery silk; they beg you 
kindly to accept the same, which they have 
the happiness to present to you enclosed, and, 
in concluding, they further beg you agreeably 
to accept the assurance of their most dis- 
tinguished sentiments. Your milkman, ren- 
dering your monthly bill, also writes a letter, 
saying, “ We have the honor to submit to you 
the statement of the number of deliveries we 
have made to you for the current month. 
We shall take the liberty of presenting the 
receipt for the amount due five days hence. 
You will kindly accept, madame, the ex- 
pression of our earnest regard.” This from 
your milkman, and your dealings with 
butcher, baker, coalman, proceed on the same 
basis of polite ceremony. If you are writing 
a note to your laundress you begin by ad- 
dressing her as “ Madame,” and when you 
have prayed her to be so amiable as to return 
the three stockings and six handkerchiefs 
which she has unhappily withheld the week 
past, you conclude with some sort of con- 
veyance of your most distinguished senti- 
ments. 

Painful as is the acquisition of the real 
French language to the American who re- 
members always that life is short and busi- 
ness pressing, we nevertheless display ehar- 
acteristic courage in the undertaking. The 
spirit of the nation in this particular is fairly 
exemplified by the American woman buying 
a hat on the rue de la Paix. She had diffi- 
culty in expressing herself in French to the 
polite saleslady, who finally said in perfect 
English, “ Perhaps if madame were to speak 
English we should get on better.” 

“ Speak English!” exclaimed the American. 
“ Goodness gracious! what do you suppose I 
have come to Paris for?” 

On the whole, the French, for all the pain 
we cause them, are disposed to be very pa- 
tient under our efforts to conquer their 
tongue. Policemen and omnibus-conductors 
constitute one sort of exception to this rule. 
These officials suffer so much and so con- 
stantly from Americans abroad in Paris who 
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are bent on getting practice in French con- 
versation thrown in with every sou they ex- 
pend, that whenever I assault a man of either 
of these classes with my Anglicized French, 
I find that I am left feeling as if I stood 
alone in Paris the day after the battle of 
Waterloo. 

Notwithstanding their general good-will in 
the matter, the French do still present one 
very considerable obstacle to our determina- 
tion to possess their tongue. That is, our 
enterprise in the matter of getting their lan- 
guage is quite matched by their enterprise 
in the matter of getting ours. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to secure an opportunity to 
practise French, because they are so bent 
on practising English. Our language is very 
much in vogue in France to-day. It is the 
exception rather than the rule to find a 
Parisian family that has not adopted the 
English tongue to some extent. A very great 
number of the children in the lycées study 
English, and in the homes of the people, if 
an English governess is not employed, there 
is often an English chambermaid, an im- 
portant part of whose duties is to promenade 
with the children for the purpose of speaking 
English with them. Many of the bourgeoisie 
send both their boys and their girls to Eng- 
land to perfect them in the language. So 
zealous are the French in this respect, I am 
conscious of receiving with a certain amount 
of caution all their social advances until I 
have learned how many members of the 
family are seeking to improve their knowledge 
of my mother tongue. Nowhere in the United 
States could we excel the spirit of enterprise 
I have experienced in one instance. During 
the summer months in the country I was 
often present at religious services in a cer- 
tain convent chapel. A French lady seeing 
me there and divining my nationality, en- 
gaged the Mother Superior of the convent to 
ask me whether I would kindly permit the 
lady to be presented to me, as she had a 
daughter seventeen years old who, having 
been three months at school in London, would 
be very happy to converse with me in English. 







































































cost of women’s clothes, 
question of what to buy 
winter gowns is just as 
dificult a problem as 
ever. One point, how- 
ever, may be noted—the 
exception that proves the 
rule—that there is cer- 
tainly a_ revulsion of 
feeling against the too 
gorgeous and elaborate 
clothes that a year 
ago were thought 
so extremely smart. 
There will always 
be, so long as the 
world lasts, lovers 
of fine clothes and 
women who de- 
light in conspicuous 
dress and in being 
seen in public 
places gowned in 
such fashion as to 
attract the attention of 
the general public. But 
these women are no 
longer considered well 
gowned, that title being 
unanimously bestowed upon 
the woman whose costume 
bears the mark of a more 
quiet and refined taste. 
There are, this season, a 
great variety of designs 
that are fashionable. The 
picturesque has many ad- 





mirers, while the severely 
simple style has also its 
followers. White, black, and 
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and the 
for mid- 


in every 
sionally 


























UCH is heard about hard a number of different colors are 
M times and enforced econo- considered smart. Furs and fea- 
mies, but there is no appre- thers, velvets and cloths, chiffons 
ciable difference to be noted in the and laces, are all utilized and 


description of gown; occa- 
all are put together on 
some extraordinary crea- 
tion of the dressmaker’s 
art. 

There are costumes 
made up to have the ef- 
fect of being tight - fit- 
ting, and others which 
most effectually conceal 
all lines of the figure; 

there are most 
elaborately 


trimmed gowns, 
and others so sim- 
ple in design 


that no trimming 
whatever is re- 
quired, and the 
material itself 
shows to the 
greatest advan- 


tage. Em- 
broidered laces 
and braid- 


ed_ velvets 
are always 
somewhat 


NEW MODEL EVENING GOWN; gray mousseline entirely covered with 


an elaborate design in steel and mother-of-pearl spangles, made over 


gray ; clusters of shaded orange velvet roses connected by black tulle. 
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of a shock to the 
conservative ele- 
ment, who contend 
that such beautiful 
materials lose in- 
stead of gaining by 
such so-called 
adornment. But it 
must be admitted 
that the exquisite 
work helps to recon- 
cile them to the 
innovation. 

Purple and brown 
are for the moment 
the most popular 
colors, and such a 
number of differ- 
ent shades in both 
colors were surely 
never seen before 
this year. Such 
charmingly becom- 
ing shades are seen, 
and so many to 
choose from, that 
often more than 
one gown of the 
same color but of a 
different shade is 
included in the 
winter’s outfit. Hat, 
wrap, and gloves 
must all be of the 
same color; this is 
an unalterable rule, 
only relaxed in fa- 
vor of white gloves. 
In a dark purple 
gown, with every- 
thing to match, a 
woman is sure to 
look her best, while 
in brown there are 
such charming cos- 
tumes as to make 
brown seem the 
most desirable color 
in the world. 

Last year’s gowns 





SIMPLE EVENING Gown of soft silk in a plain rose color; lace edges on the 
pleated fan-shaped pieces and rows of velvet ribbon a shade darker than the 
gown in graduated widths on the skirt. 
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must unfortunately bear the hall- 
mark of last year—that is, to a keen 
observer. Skirts and sleeves are 
very different, and in fact the new 
skirts are a difficult problem for the 
uninitiated to attempt. The flare 
around the foot of the skirt now ex- 
tends half-way to the waist, while 
sleeves droop so low as to make 
the shoulder seem quite out of pro- 





SIMPLE sTREET Gown of rough reddish-brown 
cheviot with cuffs, collar, and belt of dull red Suéde 
or cloth. 


OcuHre CLOTH sBLOUsE, with tucked yoke and 
undersleeves of the saine; fancy braid in pale tans 
and gold; rows of flat dull gold buttons 


portion. The woman with sloping 
shoulders has no difficulty this year 
in being gowned according to the 
latest dictates of fashion, and with 
low-cut waists the sleeve, to carry 
out the sloping shoulder effect, 
droops below the top of the arm. 
More material, in both skirt and 
waist, is demanded by the latest de- 
signs, but short jackets are, if any- 
thing, more fashionable than long 
ones, so it might be supposed there 
would be some saving of material 
there to compensate. This is rarely 
true, however. 

All light fabrics such as were 
worn during the summer are made 
up into gowns to be worn at home 
in the afternoon and also at the 
theatre. Jet trimmings of exquisite 
beauty are used on the net and 
lace gowns. 
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T this time of the winter the 
A street costume is most im- 
portant, and the styles are so 
thoroughly settled that it is quite 
safe for the most conservative to 
choose a costume, if it has not al- 
ready been chosen, as well as the 
wrap to wear over the 
street gown and the wrap 
for the carriage and also 
for evening wear. 

















Smart model for a short gown; blue diagonal cloth with 
edges and trimmings of currant-red velvet. 
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Mo.eskin coat in Russian-blouse style; 
dull red cloth trimmings embroidered in black ; 
red and black cords and buttons. 


A cheerful fact among the 
many. puzzling ones is that the 
walking length skirt is univer- 
sally recognized as the correct 
thing. for all but useful cos- 
tumes. Almost every good cloth 
or zibeline suit is made with 
two skirts, or there is an en- 
tirely distinct costume for street 
and reception wear. This may 
be of cloth or velvet. 
































Velvet gowns, elaborately 
and embroidered, are unquestionably 


the smartest, and 
have almost taken 
the place of the 
very elaborate 
light-colored cloth 
gowns of last win- 
ter. These light 
cloth gowns are 
not by any means 
out of style, and 
are worn for re- 
ception and thea- 
tre with coats or 
wraps to match; 
but the colored or 
black velvet cos- 
tume with furs is 
for the moment 
rather smarter. 

As usual, there 
are different styles 
as regards coats. 
There are long 
coats, half-fitting, 
that in a clever 
way give a sug- 
gestion of grace- 
ful, slender lines, 
and at the same 
time are apparent- 
ly shapeless. These 
coats either reach 
to the hem of the 
gown or are of 
three-quarter 
length. Then 
there are the short 
coats, Eton shape 
at the back with 
long tabs in 
front, the 
tabs round 
or square, as 
preferred, 
and most 
elaborately 
braided and 
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braided with appliqué of lace, but of the same 








































: SMART CALLING Gown of blue cloth trimmed with black fox 
trimmed and inlet with Irish guipure; white felt hat with black feather. 
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color of velvet as the gown always. 


The back of the 
jacket either fits 
closely to the fig- 
ure or hangs loose 
from ‘the shoul- 
ders. These 
jackets are short 
enough in the 
back to show the 
wide belt of vel- 
vet or satin, the 
ends of which 
are finished with 
rhinestone buttons 
or buckles. 

With the one 
exception of the 
street costume in- 
tended for morn- 
ing and general 
hard wear, skirts 
are made long; 
the train is three 
or four inches on 
the ground, but is 
round, and the 
whole effect of the 
skirt is round and 
flaring. Indeed, 
the last designs 
show a most 
extraordinary 
change, the skirt 
close - fitting for 
only about half a 
yard at the most 
below the waist, 
and then flaring 
in circular effect, 
in gathers, pleats, 
or shirring. 
Shirred and gath- 
ered velvet skirts 
would, a few years 
ago, have been 
impossible, but all 
the new qualities 
of velvet are very 
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are all made with full 
skirts, with broad tucks, 
side pleatings, or circular 
flounces, and a plain skirt 
is quite remarkable. When 
it is chosen it must be cut 
to perfection, with a tre- 
mendous flare below the 
hips; it is one of 
the most difficult 
skirts that fash- 
ion has ever or- 


different from any we have had before. _ sides, a trimming of different widths 
The chiffon velvet is as supple as light of Hercules braid, in black, with a 
cloth. The cloth gowns satin finish that makes it 
L 
\ 


dered. 
The rough-and- 
ready costumes 


for street wear 
are very charm- 
ing and are, with- 
out exception, 
made of rough 
materials. Zibel- 
ine and camel’s- 
hair and rough- 
finished cheviots 
in quite sombre 
eolors are used, 
sometimes with a 
pattern of a check 
or plaid woven 
into the material 
but relieved with 
a touch of bright 
velvet as an edg- 
ing to the jacket 
and the tucks 

pleats on the un- 
derskirt. Bright 
cherry, sapphire- 
blue, and emerald- 
green velvet, and 
a bright orange, 
are the favorite 
colors, and on the 
velvet is a braided 
design in black 
soutache, while 




































more effective than the 
ordinary style of Hercules 
braid. Machine stite hing 
is also fashionable and is 
used on velvet or cloth, 
and on these rough ma- 
terials. Of course only the 
finest work is permitted, 
but it is effective when 
several rows of it are used. 

A charming costume of 
dark purple camel’s-hair is 
made with skirt so flaring 
that it looks as though it 
were cut in hollow pleats. 
It is trimmed with four 
rows of broad tucks head- 
ed with rows of 
machine stitching. 
The coat fits tight 
at the back and 
sides, with a slight 
blouse effect in 
front, and there are 
attached skirts in 
side pleats put on 
so that the coat 
gives the effect of 
a pointed basque. 
The only trimming 
is in old-fash- 
ioned frogs of 
purple cord and 
passementerie. 
The hat to cor- 


NEW MODEL STREET GOwN for an elderly woman; very dark blue serge, with 


there is often, be- collar, cuffs, and edges of sage-green cloth with groups of little steel buttons. 
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respond is of purple beaver, small in 
shape, with brim turned up at the left 
side, and with one long cock’s feather 
around the crown. 

As is always the case when light colors 
have been fashionable for some time, 
there is a revolution in favor of dark 
ones, so this year there will be many 
dark costumes worn. But there are 
some charming browns and greens and 
purples and one shade of red in the 


ELDERLY LApDY’s sTREET suIT of black cheviot with 
rough raised white thread forming squares; open braid 
trimming. 





RovGu gray wool goods with scarlet and green 
silk threads woven in it; wide black silk braid and 
narrow red and green silk braid. 


American Beauty rose color, and all 
of these are thought very smart. 
The black cloth or black velvet cos- 
tume, however, or the very dark 
brown, will be the most popular of 
any, and the same coloring is car- 
ried out in the afternoon and even- 
ing wraps. But in these days so 
many gowns are requisite, and also 
so many wraps, that it would seem 
possible to the woman of wealth to 
have all the different colors in a 
winter outfit. 

The separate coat or wrap is to 
be had this winter in a great variety 
of shapes and coloring. The long, 
loose coat which in itself is a wrap 
is made of the very handsomest ma- 
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terial, and is also 
copied in quite in- 
expensive ones. A 
most regal gar- 
ment of black 
velvet is the half- 
fitting long coat 
with deep shoul- 
der cape of white 
lace trimmed with 
bands of chin- 
chilla, and with 
the fronts of the 
coat faced with 
brocade and lace. 

The white or 
light-colored cloth 
coats trimmed 
with fur and lace 
combined are im- 
mensely  attrac- 
tive, and are fash- 
ionable, both long 
and in three-quar- 
ter length. The 
linings of brocade 
and light colors 
really add_ very 
much to the ap- 
pearance of these 
garments, and 
brocade is now 
much more fash- 
ionable than satin 
for linings. Trim- 
ming with heavy 
lace the same 
color as the ma- 
terial and with 
fur of a contrast- 
ing color is con- 
sidered exceeding- 
ly smart, but of 
all the colors 
white is the most 
attractive for af- 
ternoon or even- 
ing wear. Next 
comes the new 


shade of red or 







































the bright blue; 
the latter, with 
black fur, is im- 
mensely smart 
and very becom- 
ing, and it is per- 
fectly possible to 
imitate it in quite 
inexpensive ma- 
terials. Again 
heavy lace coats 
are fashionable 
for evening, lined 
with fur and 
trimmed with 
heavy velvet 
p assementerie. 
The incongruity 
of lace lined with 
fur is thought 
especially desira- 
ble, and is cer- 
tainly very strik- 
ing, while the coat 
itself is delight- 
fully warm on 
account of the 
fur lining. For- 
tunately fashion 
has at last 
decreed that 
winter gar- 
ments shall 
be made 
warm. 
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PARIS THEATRE GowN of pale gray-green taffeta, the bodice pointed in front and 
draped straight across; fichu crosses to the left side; two big paste buttons placed 


diagonally at the waist in the back; transparent lace yoke. 
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NE very puzzling thing about 
the exaggeratedly elaborate 


fashions of the present day lies 
in the fact that they are so manifest- 
ly impossible for the majority of 
women, that it is useless trying to imi- 
tate them in cheap materials. There- 
fore, when economy must be con- 
sulted, a too fanciful 
model for a gown should 
be avoided. Fortunate- 
ly for the women who 
have to make their own 
clothes, either with the 
aid of a seamstress or 
unassisted, there are 
many charming. de- 
signs this season that 
are quite possible of 
imitation, while the 
choice of materials is 
larger than 
ever and no one 
eolor is the 
only one that is 
in fashion. 

As has been 
said many 
times, the close- 
fitting tailor 
gown is rarely 
satisfactory if 
home-made, but 
skirt and waist 
ean be aceom- 
plished easily, 
especially if 
there be some 
kindly tailor 
near at hand 
who will press 
the seams and, 
above all 
things, will 










GirRv’s CHEVIOT SKIRT AND coaT for winter 
school wear. 
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sponge and press the material before 
it is made up. Rows of machine 
stitching make a simple trimming 
which is still very fashionable, and 
rows of braid or velvet ribbon, all of 
which are possible for home dressmak- 
ing. 

When it is impossible to make the 
coat satisfactorily at 
home or to have it made 
by a tailor, to match 
the costume, it is often 
more economical to buy 
a coat that will go with 
two or three different 
gowns. Just now the 
fashion admits of wear- 
ing a separate coat, as 
it were, and there are 
a number of different 
shapes that are most 
attractive and at the 
same time possible for 
home manufacture, pro- 
vided too heavy a ma- 
terial is not used and 
that whatever material 
is used is sponged and 
pressed and finished by 
a tailor. The medium- 
length loose coat—not a 
box-coat—trimmed with 
a heavy collar of lace 
or velvet, is considered 
quite smart. It has no 
collar of its own ma- 
terial; there are large 
sleeves, with flaring 
cuffs or gathered into a 
small cuff. These coats 
are made in cloth, vel- 
vet, brocade, or heavy 
lace. A cape is not prac- 
tical for street wear. 
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SIMPLE FASHIONS 


ders, giving the effect of a cape collar. 
The sleeves are in the old-fashioned 
leg-of-mutton shape, with a deep cuff 
formed of the lines of insertion ar- 
ranged just as they are in the yoke. 
With these waists and with all waists 
of light material are worn the new 
shaped belts that are wide in front, 
round at the top, with-a point below, 
and at the back finished with narrow 


\ 





~ 

«)\ ‘ ‘ 

NV} ends fastened with rhinestone but- 
. tons. There are very few simple 
~ 


waists seen, with the exception of the 


ox 
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Boy’s WINTER COAT of brown covert cloth. 


ts Separate waists will be worn this 
winter as much as they ever were, and 
there are many exquisite colors and 
rm. novel designs for them. Now that it 
tl) is the fashion to have waists and 
skirts to correspond, it is necessary 
that the waist shall be of the same 
color asthe skirt, even if of a different 
material. With the smartest of street 
jy) gowns are worn waists of crépe de 
cas Chine exactly matching the material 
a of the gown. They are made in fine 
tucks and with hemstitched yoke. 
1 j The sleeves are tucked to the elbow 
{ and then fall loose, and are gath- 
ered into a hemstitched cuff at the 
y wrist. The collar and tie also are of 
the crépe de Chine. Besides these one 
or more white waists should be in- 
cluded in the winter’s wardrobe. One 
of the smartest models is made of 
the new Sappho satin with lines of 
lace entre-deux arranged so that all 
° Girv’s coat of blue cloth; collar and shoulder straps 
the lines of the entre-deux start at the and inner side of sleeves of the same shade of velvet 
collar and widen off towards the shoul- outlined with a fine black and gold cord. 
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term of shirt-waist. 
All these waists are 
made with a lining, 
but not necessarily a 
boned one. They 
f\\4 must all be well cut 
\Y and yet be appar- 
ently loose; in fact, 
to have them satis- 
factory it is neces- 
sary, first of all, to 
invest in a well-fit- 
~~, ting pattern. One 
\}} pattern will do for 
f all, so that there is 
very little expense 
required in that di- 
rection. 


































One of the most 
ag, practical forms of 
sf economy is keeping 
A, old trimmings that 

are in themselves 
valuable. Of course 


V4) this is not saying 
ai) that the aceu- 


ld mulation of a 
lot of rubbish 
is at all sensible, 

—~ but often a 

NY bit of lace 

wy or passemen- 
terie that 

has al- 
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LONG gveNtING Cape of black cloth lined with crimson panne, which also forms 
the revers and collar; cape of net, and queer little balls of black and crimson silk. 








two just described. The others are ready done duty may be freshened 


most elaborately made, with lace me- and made to look new enough to help 
dallions or lace yokes, appliqué-work in making a waist or a gown. Trim- 
and embroidery —too elaborate, it mings now are so expensive and so 


—— would seem, to be designated by the elaborate that they add greatly to the 


cost of the gown. 
The prettiest even- 
ing gowns, espe- 
cially for young 
girls, are the sim- 
ple ones, but a 
lace bertha or col- 
lar adds immensely 
to the effect of the 
gown, while such a 
piece of lace, pro- 
vided it is of good 
quality, can. be 
cleaned over and 
over and made to 
look like new. 
Then, in these 
days, embroidered 
lace is fashionable, 
and a piece of lace, 
even one that is 
worn, can be em- 
broidered and made 
into a very effec- 
tive and handsome 
piece of trimming 
with comparatively 
smallexpense. The 
only cost is the 
colored silks, the 
spangles, and one’s 
own time. 

All white ma- 
terials are fash- 
ionable this year 
and are very good 
investments for 
the economically 
minded, for while 
white may soil 
easily, it always 
will clean, and can 
be so changed in 
appearance by dif- 
ferent trimming 
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that the same gown may do duty for 
several seasons. White crépe de Chine 
is sold at extremely reasonable prices, 
and although there are rumors that 
crépe de Chine is not so fashionable 
as it was, there are any number of 
smart gowns made of it, while it is 
used for all sorts of costumes. White 
poplinette is a charming fabric, quite 
inexpensive, and is used for house 
gowns and for evening gowns. There 
are crépe cloths, also inexpensive, 
white veiling, and what might be called 





Girw’s press of soft golden-brown wool trimmed 
with brown and green plaid taffeta ribbon, on the edge 
of which is an inch-wide ribbon of brown velvet; 
guipure yoke. 





WHITE CLOTH BLOUSE, corded and embroidered in 
a very heavy raised design. 


an idealized albatross cloth, all of 
which make up well in the present 
styles and are in themselves good in- 
vestments. The new velvets and 
satins are many of them quite inex- 
pensive and very attractive for even- 
ing gowns, and while a silk lining is 
always desirable if possible, satins 
and velvets may be made up over the 
new cotton linings to look perfectly 
well. 

Pattern dresses in lace, crépe de 
Chine, and net are now wonderfully 
cheap—so cheap as rather to indicate 
that they are no longer at the height 
of fashion. However, they are not yet 
out of fashion, and among them may 
be found rare bargains, especially in 
the spangled nets. It must be remem- 
bered, though, that very often these 
robe dresses, when sold at a low price, 
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are defective, and a defective dress 
pattern is never a bargain. One way 
of making these gowns possible, 
however, is by lining them again 
with net and appliquéing the pat- 
tern on to it. This, of necessity, 
involves a large amount of work; 
but a very beautiful gown can 
sometimes be obtained in this 
manner for less than half its ap- 
parent cost. 

Long skirts to all gowns are the 
only ones that look well on old 
ladies, and unless a woman is very 


SIMPLE AFTERNOON Gown of gray cashmere or 
crépe de Chine, with yoke pelerine, belt, and band 
on the skirt of same shade velveteen or liberty vel- 
vet; lace cuffs and collar; narrow mink bands on 
the velvet. 





Smart model for a stout or elderly lady; loosely 
woven white cloth, the skirt trimmed with very coarse 
écru lace, which is also used for the coat and cuffs; 
plissée hemstitched frills of the cloth; lace jabot and four 
little rosettes of black chiffon. 


active and takes a walk every day, the 
short skirt is not appropriate. It is bet- 
ter for an elderly woman to have a long 
skirt made so that it can be looped up 
in the back rather than to attempt any 
of the modern short skirts. This, of 
course, applies to the really old lady, 
not to the brisk, bright woman who, not- 
withstanding her white hair and many 
years, goes about in all weathers, and 
for whom the short skirt and long coat 
are just as appropriate as for her 
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daughter. For these walking gowns 
the Oxford mixtures and black or iron- 
gray camel’s-hairs are the best ma- 
terials to choose. 








a, The light shades of gray and laven- 
‘\Y) der make charming house gowns for 
elderly women, and white is also fash- 
ionable for them to 
wear unless they are 
too stout. These are 
f “| not wrappers, be it 
t understood, but gowns, 
something on the prin- 
cesse style in the back, 
with straight fronts 
or with jacket 
effect in front, 
wa and long lace 
stoles. They are 
handsomely made 
and fitted. In fact, as 
a woman grows older 
she can wear the very 
handsomest of mate- 


“of, rials and the richest of 
SW trimmings, and at the 
L-4 same time he appro- 

priately dressed. Lace 


coats, of medium 

\\ length or long, are 
py most becoming. Lace 
f jackets worn over silk 

| gowns are also smart 
in appearance as well 
~ as becoming, and a 
.\J) touch of white at the 


> : : 
Yo throat or in a soft tie 
gives a contrast that is 





charming. But light 
colors do not seem 
! so appropriate or so 
se’ smart, while there is 

such a wide range in 

the purples and grays 

that it seems foolish 
1 ~~ to run the risk of 
\}) choosing a color that is 
inappropriate, and at 
the same time rather 


: House Gown of red wool with tucked yoke and sleeve puffs of same shade 
| trying. of taffeta; black and white braid and little cords and buttons. 
i <«* 
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HE cellar has rarely ever been sung. 
In the last generation Dr. J. G. Hol- 
land celebrated it in “ Bittersweet,” a 
rambling drama much read by our fathers 
and mothers around the evening lamp. It 
begins genially: 
Sixteen barrels of cider 
Ripening all in a row. 

A young woman named Ruth and the poet 
David have gone down for apples and cider, 
and well might such a spectacle cause the 
poet to break into rhyme. Likewise he sings 
the apples, the potatoes, and the pickled 
meat. We are not all poets, but there are 
few of us for whom the cellar has not its 
ideals and its fragrant memories. Its 
shadowy cool spaces, the odor of the earthen 
floor like that of the woods after a shower, 
the mysterious covered things standing on 
the floor, the barrels of apples, the bins of 
potatoes, the cans of imprisoned fruit, the 
rows of “jellies tinct’ with cinnamon,” the 
swinging shelves laden with pies and cake, 
the flotsam and jetsam of the family table 
tempting piratical invasions by day and 
forages at midnight. Such is the cellar of 
tradition and experience—a happy hunting- 
ground. The cellar of fiction and melo- 
drama is dark and unvisited, but furnishes 
the convenient and prompt exit that trium- 
phant virtue forces on the unwelcome burglar 
or other villain. But the cellar door of reality 
knows only the laughter of children and the 
tears over untimely rents in breeches and 
petticoats. Such a cellar implies a hardy, 
robust, frugal race of men and women. If 
a people of many cares, also a people who 
have time to go up and down with scuttles of 
coal and pitchers of milk, a people of com- 
parative leisure. It also implies a vigorous 
climate that calls for things to be housed. 

To such a cellar as this the modern cellar 
bears as little relation as does the ancient 
cobwebby attic to the modern spick-and-span 
mansard. The old cellar was the province of 
women with upturned skirts and dimpled el- 
bows. The new cellar suggests the presence 


of a machinist and schools of technology. 
The old cellar is now an anachronism. 
There are millions of future citizens now 
being brought up in apartment-houses and 
flats who will never know what a cellar was 
or is. The quickened pace of civilization, the 
need of saving time, the economy of labor, 
the importance of getting heat, water, and 
light with the least trouble, the green-grocer 
at the corner, the grocer’s and butcher’s carts 
at the door, whether in or out of town, have 
all combined to make of the cellar an en- 
tirely different province. What it has lost 
in sentiment, picturesqueness, and most at- 
tractive element of domesticity it has gained 
in organization. Whereas it was a valued de- 
pendence of the kitchen alone, it is now the 
“plant ” by which the house is run. 

Modern ideas of sanitation and the terror 
of the microbe by night and by day demand 
cemented floors and plenty of light. Gone are 
the cool earth-smelling floors and dim, 
shadowy corners. Gone also is the rat that 
sleepeth by day and ravageth at night. Thus 
with floors of hard unyielding cement, and 
windows no longer festooned by cobwebs or 
overhanging vines, the modern cellar starts 
out shorn of all mystery and sentiment, pre- 
pared, like all the world about it, to hustle. 
Where ground is precious the kitchen and 
laundry share part of the floor. Of the 
kitchen it is needless to speak. The kitchen 
of a hospitable house is indeed a province. The 
laundress has her own domain, that there 
may be no commerce between the soap suds 
and the soup-kettle, and each queen reigns 
alone. Since the back yards of city houses 
are so encroached upon that they are merely 
little paved courts with but*a patch of sky 
overhead, every well-equipped laundry has its 
drying-room. This is a metal-enclosed box 
with steam-pipes. The rods on which the 
clothes are hung are attached to vertical pan- 
els the height of the box, which may sepa- 
rately be drawn out and in. This is, as we 
know, a poor substitute for the morning dews 
and the beneficent heat that Heaven sends 
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down to sweeten and purify the weekly wash. 
But it is the best poor city folks can do, and 
one of the concessions which the dwellers in 
crowds must make. 

Thus ends the simple, comprehensive part 
of the cellar. Elsewhere we are plunged into 
dynamics and hydrostatics; we now come 
into relations with great corporations, to 
whom we will doubtless write letters of re- 
proach, and from whom we will from time 
to time receive polite excuses and explana- 
tions. It is a new world. A great boiler 
whose mates and cousins are attached to loco- 
motives and great industries doing the work 
of the world is suspended from the ceiling as 
comfortably as if it were a balloon. This has 
its own furnace and furnishes the hot water 
for the house. 

“You city folks are awful dirty people. 
Have to wash yourselves every day,” said an 
up-country farmer. Each bedroom has its 
luxuriously appointed bath, and the servants 
are only less well supplied. To provide this 
amount of water and its easy flow, an electric 
pump is installed, the “ chug-chug ” of whose 
throbbing piston is now as familiar a domes- 
tic sound as that of a sewing-machine. The 
electric pump is an intricate array of 
“parts,” but even the scullery-maid may be 
taught to set it at work and call “ time ” when 
its duties are done. “Electra” is indeed 
both the Lares and Penates of the modern 
household. Unlike the idle gods and god- 
desses of the pagans, it is also maid of all 
work, runs errands, fetches and carries, gives 
untiring service by day, and is guardian 
angel of the night. It is electricity that has 
madé the private elevator practicable. The 
question of stairs, as that of servants, has 
driven many femilies into apartments and 
family hotels. The stairs are now a fine 
architectural feature in houses of importance, 
rather than a domestic necessity. The ele- 
vator has wrought an interesting change in 
the assignment of apartments in the house- 
hold, and many a tired and nervous woman 
has installed her boudoir, lounging-room, 
den, or however she may call it, in the top 
floor, where she may hold communion with 
the birds, the clouds, and the silent spaces 
of the stars. To the eye, the elevator motor 
is a most consequential piece of machinery. 
Yet its manipulation is so simple that the 
youngest boy can run the elevator, as he 
doubtless often does. The electric metre is 
a formidable affair, as tall as a bank safe, with 


numerous glistening brass attachments and 
an air of dignity. A metre of any sort, we 
all know, is’ not meant to be understood by 
the lay mind. There is an undying feud be- 
tween the householder and his gas metre. 
“To lie like a gas metre” is a household 
phrase. Yet the gas metre is a small, unpre- 
tending affair. The electric metre, big as it 
is, is yet too young and unsophisticated to 
have established a reputation. At present it 
looks as if it might be a handsome parlor 
cabinet that has strayed into the cellar. 

The furnace, big, black, roaring, ugly— 
that source of family anxiety, now stifling, 
now its maw choked with cinders, with its 
dry, unwholesome throat—no longer exists. 
The heating of the house is administered by 
a steam-heating corporation, which sends it 
miles, if necessary, in big black pipes, ped- 
dling it to householders at so much per 
gallon or foot. Unlike the furnace-man, the 
corporation is supposed to never oversleep, 
and if there is a coal strike it is the steam- 
heating company that must hustle for coal. 
The steam-pipes are accompanied through 
the house by cold-air boxes, which renew the 
fresh air of the interior from the outside. 
All these pipes are suspended from the ceil- 
ing, which looks as important as a section 
of a city street revealed by the subway. The 
great convenience and resultant cleanliness 
of having these necessaries supplied from 
without, and conveyed through the house 
overhead instead of underfoot, reduce the 
labor of housekeeping so materially that one 
looks back sadly on the generations of women 
who have gone down to their last welcome 
rest wrestling with ashes and coal dust. As 
an immediate instance, the installation of 
the electric light in a Long Island country 
house extinguished eighty-one kerosene- 
lamps which daily required the care of the 
maids. In consequence of steam heating, the 
domestic coal-bin is a mere shadow of itself, 
a little narrow cell under the pavement, since 
only the hot-water furnace and the kitchen 
range require its aid. In small families even 
the kitchen range has been superseded by the 
gas-range. 

Every hospitable mansion must have in the 
cellar its cold-storage room and its wine- 
cellar. The wine-cellar demands darkness, 
an even temperature, and freedom from vi- 
bration. It is built without windows, and the 
considerate master of the house, to whom the 
wine-cellar chiefly refers, provides a series 
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of terra-cotta cells. These not only allow 
each vintage its own department duly la- 
belled and dated, but give to tach bottle a 
separate cell, where it lies in darkness and 
repose until its hour arrives to join the 
cheerful company in the dining-room. The 
cold-storage room is the device not only of 
the epicure, but of the economist. Large 
houses require large domestic staffs, and a 
number of persons require large supplies. 
These must be kept under healthy conditions, 
particularly the meat and vegetables. One of 
the most hospitable matrons of New York 
city gives during the season two formal din- 
ners a week. Although she has an ample in- 
she is economical and overlooks her 
own marketing. She always buys in large 
quantities—a quarter of beef, a young lamb. 
These are cut under her directions and are 
kept in her cold-storage room. Here she 
keeps her baskets of fruit, her barrel of 
salads, and the costly flowers for her table, 
which she purchases only once a week. In 
this manner her table is no less well admin- 


come, 


istered, and the cost of it materially less- 
ened. 

A notable feature in some of the highly 
developed cellars is a small railroad track 
and its truck. The storing of supplies in a 
large house involves not only a great deal of 
heavy work, but much confusion and dirt. 
The little railway obviates all this. The 
meat, ice, or what not is loaded on to the 
truck, and the track conveys it to its par- 
ticular destination, where it can be unloaded 
without further handling. Thus # ean be 
seen that what the cellar has lost in senti- 
ment and tradition it has gained in lessening 
the labor of the world. It is not the richer 
man and woman who have gained thereby, 
but the poorer man and woman. Domestic 


work in losing its element of drudgery in- 
duces a better class to enter into service. It 
is the employer who now takes his turn 
answering 
cook asks, 

“Do you provide electric fans for the 


kitchen ?” 


questions, while the inquiring 
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HE making of lace is always a fasci- 
|, nating occupation, whether for profit 
or for pleasure. 

Good designs should be selected and the 
best materials should be used for the work. 
Then, if careful workmanship and patience 
are combined, the result will surely be grati- 
fying. 

In these days there are many ways to use 
these hand-made laces. The addition of a 
little well-made lace of good design will give 
a simple new gown such a dainty finish and 
foreign air as to lift it quite out of the ranks 
of the commonplace. And in the home there 
is no end to the lovely touches one can give 
to almost every room with lace. 

The tea-table is a natural field for such 
work, and the dainty doilies or the elaborate 
luncheon sets one may make, with a little 
time and patience, are work of 
which one will always feel 
proud and which may rival 
those of the richest house- 
keepers. 

In the bedroom lace may be 
used to edge the curtains, the 
dresser top, and the spread 
made for the bed; edging or 
inserts may be made to trim 
the cushions and _ lounging- 
pillows. The wide variety of 
charming gifts which may be 
made with small expense, giv- 
ing the maker as much pleasure 
as the happy recipient, puts 
lace- making into the front 
rank of accomplishments. 

Truly lace-making is charm- 
ing work. But there are a few 
things to remember, and rules 
to follow, if the work is to 
look well and wear well. We 
have all seen poor work, where 
the buttonhole stitches filling a 
leaf were of various sizes, and 
the spider-webs had some loose 


and some tight foundation threads, the whole 
effect being very unsatisfactory. 

Much of this irregularity may be obviated 
by the use of pliable but tough wrapping- 
paper, basted on the under side of the pat- 
tern before the braid has been put on. The 
work proceeds more swiftly, too, if paper 
is used, and it is easy to become accustomed 
to it. With use the paper shortly softens 
and is manageable. 

It is well to baste the braids with short, 
close stitches, and if all fulness has been 
carefully whipped in with a fine thread, the 
rings basted into position, and all crossing of 
braid, points, and corners lightly caught to- 
gether with a few stitches, the making of 
the lace will progress rapidly. When the lace 
stitches of a handkerchief or centrepiece are 
al! in, the time has come to insert the linen. 





THE QUEEN ALEXANDRA CENTREPIECE, 
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Smooth out the worked lace and pin down 
the linen carefully, then baste it in, if possi- 
ble, before removing the lace from the pat- 
tern. Next cut the basting threads from the 
under side of the work, and pull the threads 
out from the same side. When the bastings 
have all been cut, gently loosen the work. 

Next hem in, with fine stitches, the linen 
centre. Cut it neatly around from the under 
side, and buttonhole or whip the edges, or 
turn them under and hem them. Pull out 
any loose bastings and lay the work wrong 
side up on a very thick ironing-bed. 

Dip a cloth in water, and wring it out; lay 
it over the lace, and use a hot iron for press- 
ing. While the steam still rises lift the damp 
cloth and apply the iron directly to the lace, 
which will cause it to take a crisp fresh finish 
not at all commonly found. 

The Queen Alexandra centrepiece, of which 
the design is shown here, is a beautiful ex- 
ample of fine narrow Renaissance work. We 
have the shamrock for Ireland, the thistle for 
Scotland, and the rose and crown for England. 

The size is twenty inches across. The 
stitches are of good variety, but not unusual, 
except the beautiful and odd crackle stitch 
forming the background. The quaint design 
and dainty background combine to make a 
very handsome centrepiece. 

The broad collar design is of good size, 
showing the very popular stole ends. It is 
made entirely of a narrow, flat linen cord, 
of very pliable texture. 

The same principles are followed in making 
this collar as in ordinary lace-work, though 





AN OVAL CENTREPIECE OF BLUE LINEN AND LACES. 


it is basted especially closely and firmly. 
The large solid disks of braid are very ef- 
fective in themselves and add much, by con- 
trast, to the more delicate portions of the pat- 
tern. To leave some of the unimportant 
spaces without stitches seems better to throw 
up the design in this style of work. 

This cord-work is quite as handsome after 
laundering as before, and requires no more 
care than for washing Renaissance lace. It 
is also almost indestructible. 

The oval centrepiece illustrated is very rich 
and bold in design, and quickly worked. It 
measures thirty-six inches in length and is 
appropriate for a library table. 

The orchid border of Russian lace is écru 
in color, and appliquéd on a pale blue art 
linen. The stitches show up well, because of 
the blue under them. Certain shades of green 
and red, too, are quite artistic in combina- 
tion with the écru braid. 

Russian braid is quite as easy to work with 
as Renaissance, duchesse, ete. But one must 
bear in mind a few points about it. 

Do not purchase varieties having a cord in 
the centre of the braid, or on both edges, un- 
less it be very loosely woven and the cord ap- 
pears to pull easily. The best and easiest 
braid to work with is that having the cord 
on one edge only. In basting this braid, have 
the corded edge on the outside of all leaves 
and curves possible; and where a line of the 
pattern curves first one way and then the 
other, observe which is the longest curve, and 
baste the braid so the cord will come on the 
outside of that curve. 

In this work be careful not to 
double or lap the braid, as is 
proper in other kinds of lace; 
baste the braid single, with edges 
side by side if following the out- 
lines of a flower, and fold the 
braid to form a point at the centre 
of the flower. The buttons usually 
used in this work are quite pretty; 
they are crocheted in the roll 
stitch and can easily be procured. 
Because the iron is apt to flatten 
the ridges in them, it is not ad- 
visable to place the buttons until 
the lace is ripped from the pat- 
tern and pressed, unless the first 
row of stitches is begun on 
them when they form the centre 
of a flower. Then, of course, they 
must be placed before the stitches 











NOVEL 


are started. Now to go back 
a little, Russian braid does not 
need to be whipped on the 
inner edges of the curves as do 
other braids, for it comes with 
a pull thread on one side. 

After the pattern has been 
covered with the braid, find the 
centre between two cut ends 
and get the thread and work it 
out to each end, then thread 
the needle with it and fasten 
securely. Go all over the pat- 
tern so, then smooth it out and 
draw flat any fulness in the 
cord. 

Here and there it can be 
drawn to a small loop and fast- 
ened down to the braid, or, if 
it is a large loop, sew it down 
carefully and cut off the waste. 
Thread the needle with écru- 
colored cotton and sew together 
any braids crossing each other 
or with touching, or 
points in leaves, in fact any turning of the 
braid. 

This oval design is also effective worked in 
white Russian or even Renaissance braid, 
with butcher’s for the centre. The 
linen in this case should be cut away from 
under the leaves and flowers. Made in such 
fashion, it is a lovely centre for the dining- 
room side-table. 

The écru Russian braid may be used on a 
white linen centre or’on pale green, or, on 
the latter color, white braid is especially ef- 
fective. The same style of design might be 
adapted, with very rich effect, to the decora- 
tion of one of the large square or round cloth 
made to almost cover a polished table at 
luncheon. <A set of such a centre and the 


edges 


linen 
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COLLAR OF WHITE LINEN CORD LACE. 


plate doilies to correspond make a beautiful 
gift for a bride. 

The collar design may be carried out in 
other materials besides the linen cord de- 
scribed. In some styles of écru braid, for use 
on a cloth or velvet coat, it would be very ef- 
fective. The stitches are simple and the 
whole collar is not a long or tiresome piece of 
work. The simple spider webs that fill the 
two spaces near the ends of the collar are in 
no way difficult. Another stitch, the Maltese 
Cross, is merely threads woven over eight 
crossed threads, and the cross-barring in 
petals and leaves, the Russian twist and the 
picots have all been described in these pages 
often enough to make them familiar to the 
most inexperienced lace-maker. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY J. I 


HE hanging of plain drapery at door- 

ways or arches, in reality a simple 

process, is often a source of bewilder- 
ment to the housekeeper who, living in a 
small town, cannot summon to her aid an ex- 
perienced draper or upholsterer. Not until 
the necessity confronts her does she realize 
the many puzzling minor points that may 
arise even after drapery materials or the 
made portiéres are purchased. There is the 
question of the pole itself: Shall it be of wood 
or brass? Shall it have wooden or brass 
rings, or none at all? Just where shall it be 
placed, over the door-frame or between the 
jambs? And when these points are settled 


-ABROSSE 


there arises still further doubt. Shall the 
drapery be attached by means of curtain 
safety-pins, or by hooks, or be shirred over 
the pole? How shall the fulness be distribu- 
ted? How low should a portiére be hung? 
How finish or adjust the top, and what shall 
be done with any superfluous length ? 

To arrive at a decision in any of these 
points is a simple process involving only a 
little study of the doorway to be draped and 
the material which is to be used. The selec- 
tion of the pole is often rendered unnecessary 
in rented homes, having been already set in 
place by the architect or builder. Such fixed 
poles are usually of wood, corresponding with 
the surrounding wood- 
work, or in brass. Where 





they must be purchased, 








the choice will lie be- 
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SIDE PANEL DRAPERY, WITH FESTOON HANGING, 





ties. On whichsoever it 
falls, the rings used 
should be of the same 
substance. If the wood- 
work of the room cannot 
be matched, the brass pole 
should be chosen. The 
simplicity of this makes 
it always an elegant ad- 
dition. It should be not 
thicker than one inch. 
The wood pole may be 
a half-inch more in di- 
ameter. It may be found 
in mahogany and oak 
finish and in solid woods 
at most shops. The pole 
and the socket or bracket 
on which it rests should 
be alike. If brackets 
are used, all gaudy orna- 
ments at the end of the 
pole must be avoided, a 
brass or carved wood 
ball or a brass cap being 
quite sufficient. 

In low-ceiled rooms 
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the appearance of an 














archway is generally im- 





proved by adjusting the 
pole on brackets fastened 
almost at the top and 
upon the outside of the 
door-frame. This adds 
to the length of the cur- 
tain from six to eight 
inches, and increases the 
appearance of height. 
When doorway draperies 
are elevated to this po- 
sition, those at the win- 
dows should be similarly 
treated, else nothing will 
have been really gained. 
The outside adjustment 
of the curtain pole is also 
to be advised where it 
becomes desirable to 
create the illusion of 
breadth in a narrow 
doorway. By this means 
a four or five foot pole 
may be placed over a 








three-foot opening, and, 
the drapery being drawn 
at each side, an effect 
may be produced of a 
fairly wide opening. 
Where the illusion of 
height or breadth is 


sought after, the cornice i 
becomes a useful ad- 
junct. This is an orna- ‘if 


mental boxing which en- 

closes the pole and conceals the rings 
from which the curtains depend. It may 
be lifted to the border line of the ceiling, 
continuing the latter, creating the illusion 
of an opening that rises the full height of 
the wall. Where fixed draperies or valances 
are used, the cornice or a substitute frame 
becomes a necessity. The introduction of the 
cornice, however, marks the beginning of 
ornamental drapery, to be taken up later. 

In many instances the attempt to create 
the illusion of height is not to be commend- 
ed, since, unless done with intelligent de- 
liberation, such an effort may take away all 
the quaintness of a country-home interior 
without providing a harmonious substitute. 
It is for this reason that the sunk pole— 
i.e., the pole set inside the door - jamb — 
continues to be most commonly preferred 














PAIR OF PORTIERES SIMPLY DRAPED AND 
SIMPLE CORNICE ARRANGEMENT. 





| by artistic drapers, in the case of all 
- arehways save those in which the fold- 
ing-doors are still retained, when, for utility’s 
sake, such drapery as is thought to be 
desirable is adjusted over the framework. 
When set between the door-jambs, the pole 
should be placed below the arch at a depth 
of about twice its own diameter; or, if used 
beneath a grille, a space equal to its own 
diameter may be left above it. 

There are three ways of attaching curtains 
to the poles: one, by means of hook safety- 
pins; another, by sewing fast to the curtains 
rings which are then slipped over the pole 
itself; and third, by shirring the material 
over the pole. Each of these methods may be 
varied several times. The average portiére is 
fifty inches wide and (when purchased ready- 
made) about three and one-half yards long. 
The average double length or archway pole is 
provided with twelve rings; each portiére, 
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CURTAIN SHIRRED OVER A BRASS POLE. 


therefore, will depend from six rings. (This 
calculation is made for simple homes, where 
the archway to be draped is from five to six 
feet wide and from seven to nine feet high.) 
The first step, therefore, in hanging the por- 
tiére, is to fold the material over at the top 
in such wise as to bring about a proper 
length. When hung, the drapery should es- 
cape the floor by an inch 

or more, which it will “- 
gain by stretching in a 

few weeks, even in a close 

and firin weave of goods, 

by: its own weight. If f 
the portiéres have been 
purchased ready - made 
(always the most 
nomical form in which 
to buy for the house- 
keeper of limited means), 
the first consideration 
must be given to the dis- 
posal of the superfluous 
length at the top. The 
simplest method of treat- 
ing this, when it amounts 
to fifteen inches or more, 
is to turn the end over to \! 
form a valance on what 

is to be known as the 
right side of the curtain. 
This is commonly done 
where the top of the por- 
tiére is provided with a 4 
fringe. When the ad- 
ditional length amounts 
only to ten or twelve 
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inches, it may best be disposed of by folding 
and basting it into a three-inch hem through 
which the hooks that are to hold it may be 
sunk, and which may be made to act as a 
heading or ruche, as will presently be de- 
seribed. 

Having fixed the length of the drapery, 
the top end should now be divided evenly by 
means of a rule, and positions marked for 
six curtain-hooks. The end hook or ring on 
each side should be placed about one and 
one-half inches inside—i.e., away from the 
sides of the drapery. The fulness between 
these two hooks or rings must now be so 
distributed as to bring the fifty-inch por- 
tiére into the length of one-half the pole 
length. How this shall be accomplished is 
at the option of the draper, and must be de- 
cided by considering the material which is 
being handled. Soft goods such as velvet or 
velour, and sometimes tapestry cloths, are 
often attached in plain divisions, so that 
when drawn apart the curtains form their 
own folds, or, when drawn together, hang 
in practically plain surfaces. For the aver- 
age portiére, however, the fulness is gathered 
at four points, into either side pleats, box- 






































ARRANGEMENT OF A SINGLE PAIR OF 
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WITH SLIGHT SIDE PLEATS. 


pleats, or slightly shirred groups. Where 
the top is hemmed, a favorite’method is to 
fold the material into box-pleats, properly 
secured by basting, the pin or hook being 
placed on the wrong side just at the lower 
end of the hem (but taking in all its folds), 
thus forming, when hung, a high stiff ruff or 
heading, or, in lieu of the pleats, small 
groups of shirring occur, the fulness above 
being drawn out afterward by the finger to 
simulate a box-pleat, while the drapery below 
falls in a free skirt. Upholsterers sometimes 
introduce a lining in such drapery hems, for 
the purpose of stiffening them and preserving 
the ruchelike effect, and in order to aid which 
the top of each box-pleat is secured by a few 
stitches taken with stout linen thread. Such 
headings are often accentuated by a binding 
or finish of cord run along the plain length 
of the top, and across the original sewing 
line; and, where further elaboration is 
thought to be desirable, the cord is knotted at 
the base of each pleat or group of shirring. 
Headings of this character are chiefly desira- 
ble for curtains of brocade, or tapestry cloth, 
or any stiffish fabric. Soft, nappy, or very 
pliable materials seldom require or take a 














GROUPS OF SHIRRING. 


treatment of this kind. If pleated at all, the 
side pleat is used, and the safety-pin hook 
is affixed about an inch below the top edge; 
or the side pleat is basted securely and a 
brass ring is sewed at the extreme top 
of each pleat, and afterward slipped over 
the pole. 

Shirred portiéres require a special hand- 
ling. No material that is wiry or stiff or 
very thick may be so treated. Certain flexi- 
ble reps, cotton armures, unlined silks of a 
heavy soft texture, and summer drapery ma- 
terials may advantageously be hung in this 
way, especially when they are to be placed 
under a grille. They require a pole not 
thicker than one inch in diameter, for which, 
in order that the material may slide over it 
easily, a two-and-one-half-inch casing must 
be provided. It is possible to allow a ruche 
or heading to curtains so hung, but, from the 
standpoint of the writer, the results are 
neither artistic nor desirable.- The upper 
fold or hem of curtains, whether for door- 
way or window, in reality is not a hem at all, 
but rather a somewhat closely basted fold, 
secured, as a rule, with gray linen thread, 
firmly but not tightly drawn. 
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BOUT two winters ago, an amusing 
A comedy called “ Lady Huntworth’s Ex- 
periment” was running at Daly’s 
Theatre, New York. The story was of a lady 
of title who turned cook when marital mis- 
fortune befell her, and then turned the heads 
of all the male members of the household she 
cooked for, from vicar to butler. 

This may be an exaggerated case, but the 
lady cook is now an institution in England, 
and she has apparently come to stay. 

A return to England after several years’ 
residence in the United States brings more 
surprises, probably, than a first visit to the 
latter country. In this case one expects 
everything to seem strange, and his expecta- 
tions are usually realized. In the case of a 
return to the Old Country one is positive of 
finding everything just as he remembers it. 

It is the same, and the shock comes on dis- 
covering that the change has taken place in 
one’s self. Ideas, opinions, habits, traditions, 
have all been shaken up in this graceless, 
irreverent young country that refuses to 
allow any, even of its adopted citizens, to live 
in the past, and stamps them irrevocably with 
its untiring energy, making them feel an in- 
tolerance and impatience of things insular, 
none the less keen that they are reminiscent 
of ante-citizen days. 

One of the first things I did on arriving in 
London was to advertise for a governess. I 
also applied to several agencies, and soon the 
answers began to come thick as blackberries 
in summer. Letters from all parts of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland; from Ger- 
mans, French, Italians, Russians, Bavarians, 
and Swiss; each and all of them expressing 
particular eagerness to get into an American 
family, and offering education, fine needle- 
work, manners, morals, music, and the physi- 
cal care of children for a sum ranging from 
$100 to $125 per year. 

If I had been required just then to write an 
essay -on the women of England, I would 
have begun: “ About one-half the women are 


—or want to be—governesses, of various ages 
and nationalities.” 

And then came the interviewers! French 
from Belgium, Normandy, the Rhine, and 
several Swiss cantons; German from Bavaria, 
Silesia, Hanover, and several more Swiss can- 
tons—was poured into my ear, and prospects 
of Italian and Russian held out as tempting 
baits by some of the candidates. 

Among the letters that I received was one 


from Miss L——, stating that she had for- 
merly been governess to the daughter of the 
Viscountess ———, but had left in order to 


take up “the higher branches of cooking,” 
and she thought that, while looking for a 
higher branch on which to hang her culinary 
laurels, she might be useful to me as daily 
governess. She enclosed a reference from the 
Viscountess, in which that lady said, “ Dur- 
ing my absence Miss L—— took charge of 
everything, and she would be with me now 
had she not wanted to take up the higher 
branches of cooking.” I laid the letter down. 
After some recent experiences in England I 
had come to believe that either the English 
were living. in the days of William the Con- 
queror—in the spirit, at least—or else they 
were practising medieval history in prepara- 
tion for the coming coronation. But surely 
William never had a lady cook, and here was 
a land, where the King was preparing to 
give a medieval exhibition to his admiring 
subjects in broad daylight, actually giving 
points in female emancipation to the country 
where woman is queen. Perhaps she is too 
much a queen to be cook. But what were 
the “ higher branches”? Did they mean ice- 
cream and souffiés, or plum pudding and 
minee pies? Were they turkey and cran- 
berry, or roast fowl and bread sauce? Or 
did they consist in making those highly orna- 
mental dishes that are a constant source of 
terror to the timid at a dinner party, and the 
destruction of which should always be inau- 
gurated by the host or hostess—if the lady 
cook is unable to be present ? 
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LADY COOKS 


I did not avail myself of Miss L——’s offer, 
partly because I was afraid the Viscountess’s 
establishment might have unfitted her for 
lodgings in an unfashionable part of London, 
and partly because I thought a devotee of the 
higher branches might not appreciate my 
landlady’s cuisine. 

A few days later I engaged temporarily a 
nice, quiet, well-behaved young girl, pending 
my decision as to what variety of what lan- 
guage I was most anxious for my children 
to acquire. 

“What is a lady cook?” I asked her one 
morning. 

“T’m one myself,” she replied. 

I was thunderstruck. I had never sus- 
pected it. Shc had displayed no special 
knowledge of “cuts,” no particular interest 
in vegetables, nor familiarity with puddings. 
She had behaved like a lady, but had not dis- 
played the cook. But she was not at all 
averse to talking about her profession, and 
told me how she had come to adopt it. She 
had begun her wage-earning career as a nur- 
sery governess to two children, with a baby 
in the background. But before long that 
baby had to take a front seat, and a little 
brother became background. 

“That was too much baby for me,” she 
said; and just then a friend wrote and told 
her she was about to take a place as lady 
housemaid, and wanted her to try lady cook- 
ing in the same family. So she plunged. 

“ But did you know how to cook?” I asked. 

“Oh, I knew a good deal, and the rest I 
learned as I went along. At first it was very 
hard and I thought I should be obliged to 
give it up, but Mrs. P——- was a nice woman, 
and it ended in my staying with her nearly 
three years. Now I can get a better position.” 

“ And you didn’t mind the work?’ 

“Oh no! You see, a girl came in by the 
day and did the roughest work. She scrubbed 
the floor, and did the knives and boots and 
the steps. There was a lady nurse, and so we 
did not mind taking our meals in the kitchen, 
as we had it all to ourselves. The lady par- 
lor-maid did the chamber-work, and I helped 
her with the drawing-room floor, and of 
course the washing is never done at home in 
London. Mrs. P—— said things were done 
much better than with servants, and we never 
shirked. We had undertaken the work and 
we got the pay, and so we did our share. As 
we were all of the same social position, it 
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made no difference to us, and Mrs. P did 
not behave as if we were degrading our- 
selves.” 

“ And did you do the ‘higher branches of 
cooking ’?”’ I asked, reminiscent of the Vis- 
countess and her ex-governess. 

“Not at first. Later I took lessons. I 
went to one of the swellest London clubs, and 
for two guineas a week was allowed to look 
on in the kitchen.” 

“Weren’t you allowed to cook anything?” 

“Only to chop spinach, or some trifle like 
that. But I learned a lot there just by look- 
ing on, and sometimes it was very amusing. 
The head cook walked about supervising 
everything. Once an order came for a chop 
for a very fussy member. ‘ Mutton chop for 
Mr. ——..’ said the chef. ‘ Cook it vile.’” 

When my lady cook had been with me a 
few days (as nursery governess) she got an 
engagement with a nice old couple. She was 
to do little things for Mrs. , such as ar- 
ranging flowers, etc., and to be with her a 
good deal, as she was childless and liked 
young society. The scullery-maid was to do 
the roasts, prepare vegetables, and do all the 
hard work, while the lady cook made the 
dainty dishes and superintended things. She 
was to have her own room, and have her 
meals served there. This girl had no false 
pride, and had begun at the bottom of thq 
ladder, earning only $90 per year and doing 
much hard work,.and had gradually worked 
up to $150 per year, which is a very good 
sum for the average cook to get in England. 
As nursery governess she had poor pay, about 
$60 per annum, and no leisure. In some 
households the nursery governess is looked 
upon as a sort of upper servant, and not al- 
ways upper. Governessing has heretofore 
been the only “genteel” profession for gen- 
tlewomen obliged to earn their bread—living, 
it can’t be called—in England. Consequent- 
ly, seores of girls have become governesses, 
regardless of their fitness or unfitness for 
the work, and after seeing some of those into 
whose keeping the minds of the upper-class 
English girls are given, one no longer won- 
ders that the girls are so often absolutely un- 
interesting, and that it takes years of emanci- 
pation from the schoolroom to rub the effect 
off. 

It is refreshing to see that many girls are 
beginning to realize how much better off they 
are in domestic service, and are becoming 
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lady servants. Sometimes the cooks do not 
take permanent places, but go from house to 
house cooking for dinner parties. The day 
before the dinner the lady cook calls on the 
hostess, arranges all details with her, and pre- 
pares the sweets and dainties. On the after- 
noon of the party she arrives in the kitchen, 
superintends everything, and sees that the 
dinner is properly served, receiving for her 
services one guinea, about $5 25. A girl 
with a good elientéle will, in the season, 
make a considerable sum in this way. 

That the servant problem is no less promi- 
nent in England than in America was dem- 
onstrated at the last annual meeting of the 
Royal Albert Orphan Asylum, when a pro- 
posal was made that in future there should 
be no admission of girls to the institution, on 
the ground that they decline subsequently to 
enter domestic service. The number of ap- 
plicants for admission had fallen from 110 to 
60, and “in consequence they had been com- 
pelled to increase the number of boys, and to 
teach them the work formerly carried on by 
the girls. The boys now made their own 
clothing in the tailor’s shop, made their own 
beds, and cleaned their own dormitories. 
They had the entire charge of the dining- 
hall, serubbing the floor, laying the tables, 
and clearing away after meals.” 

* The motion was not carried, but the dis- 
inclination to go into service is growing in 
England, and there is no horde of untrained 
foreigners to fall back on, as in the United 


States. The really good, highly trained ser- 
vant exists, but is reserved, like most of the 
good things of this world, for the rich. In 
great houses a small army is maintained, 
for, like the animals in a circus, each one is 
only trained to do one thing. The lion who 
rides the camel will not know how to shake 
hands with the donkey, nor can the man who 
has placed the tea-things on the table for 
years remember where that table is to stand, 
if suddenly asked to place it in readiness to 
receive the tea-things. Thus it takes one to 
lay the fire, another to light it, a third to 
carry up the coals to replenish it, and a 
fourth to put them on. 

In America we manage these things better, 
and perhaps if English houses were heated 
in a more rational manner, if water—that 
great necessity in the vast smoke-garden call- 
ed London—were supplied more abundantly, 
and dumb-waiters replaced tired waitresses 
in bringing the food from the nether regions, 
there might still be domestic peace in Eng- 
land. But, alas! the heralds who trumpeted 
the accession of Edward VII. at Temple Bar 
are not the only relics of the past in England, 
and American housekeepers may cheer up, 
for one Irish “ girl” with a telephone, dumb- 
waiter, electric light, and furnace, is produc- 
tive of more comfort than half a dozen 
English servants and none of the inventions 
of the last fifty years. But the “lady cook” 
remains one of the surprises of a revisit to 
England. 





HER IDEAL 


BY GEORGIANNA PALMER 


“‘I never have married,’ quoth Phillis the wise, 


‘For few are the men whose possession’s a prize. 


I never have married,’’ quoth Phillis the fair, 


‘Since ardor is fleeting and worth is so rare. 


“Yet, response and consent I am sure I should feel 
Toward my unrealized hero, my mental ideal.’ 
“And who is your ideal?’ Then Phillis arose, 
“‘My ideal,” she said, ‘“‘is the man who'll propose.” 
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FTER a summer of more or less famil- 
A iarity with the beauties of trees and 
plants, even the comparatively few to 
which the dweller of a large city has access, 
it is almost impossible to resist the longing 
to carry into the home’some portion of this 
wealth of beauty and enjoy its fragrance dur- 
ing the months of cold and snow. 

Contact with nature has opened our hearts 
almost unconsciously to the influences of the 
beauty and purity of the floral kingdom, and 
the regret in their passing is tempered by the 
thought of the window garden and its possi- 
bilities. 

Unfortunately, the urban dweller is more 
familiar with the products of the florist’s 
skill, unless he has been fortunate enough 
to have passed a summer in the country and 
to have revelled in the beauty and fragrance 
of the more common cultivated plants, or to 
have made companions of the wildlings of 
the wood and hillside. This being the case, 
it is not strange that the earlier attempts to 
grow flowering plants in the windows of the 
home frequently result in failure. Classes 
are selected which are best suited to the tem- 
perature of the green- 
house, and which in the 
atmospheric conditions 
of the home droop and 
die. 

The average home in 
the city, where the light 
is confined to the win- 
dows in the front and 
rear of the house, is not 
the best possible place 
for flowering plants, yet 
if the proper classes are 
selected one is able to 
have a quantity of 
bloom satisfying to the 
flower-starved soul, or, 
at least, one may grow 
the decorative plants 
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which require less sunlight to thrive. On the 
other hand, the average home in the small city 
or town, and especially if it is heated with 
steam, is peculiarly suited to the needs of 
flowering plants, but always provided the 
proper selection of classes is made. 

With a smattering of floral knowledge, most 
people feel that without a south window and 
a deluge of sunlight it is impossible to grow 
plants with any degree of success. Experi- 
enced growers will not agree to this, for while 
they will admit that the light and sun through 
a south window are very desirable, they are 
quite willing to place their floral favorites in 
any available window, provided there is a 
fair amount of light obtainable. It is possi- 
ble to do without sunshine for a long time in 
the plant window, but a good supply of clear 
daylight is essential, and if the reader is so 
unfortunately located that a window of this 
kind cannot be provided, this article will have 
few attractions for him. 

The bay or bow window facing southeast or 
southwest is the ideal window for flowering 
plants, for in such a location it is possible to 
have many classes that do well with each 
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other, while in windows facing other points of 
the compass we must use greater caution in 
associating classes. Assuming, therefore, our 
floral window is facing the south, southeast, 
or southwest, we may place in it such plants 
as geraniums, flowering begonias, primulas; 
such bulbous plants as hyacinths, narcissuses, 
lilies, ete.; a few of the more easily grown 
orchids; and many of the simple plants 
readily grown from seed, such as nasturtiums, 
thunbergias, petunias, and the like. It will be 
noticed that such decorative plants as 
dracenas, marantas, peptonias, rubber-plants, 
ete., and ferns and palms, are not included 
in this list, for, while it is possible to add 
some of them, the interested amateur will find 
that they will do much better by themselves, 
especially palms and ferns. 

Indeed, my personal preference, after twen- 
ty-odd years of experience in plant-grow- 
ing and experimenting with windows of all 
sizes and under atmospheric conditions of all 
kinds, is to use palms mainly for grouping by 
themselves or as individual specimens near a 
window, and the ferns for decorative pur 
poses, set in small pans so that they may be 
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PRIMULA OBCONICA, 


readily moved. If one has a fernery the situa- 
tion is altered. 


It will be noted, perhaps with disappoint- 


ment, that the list of desirable plants for the 
window garden is headed with the common 
geranium. The place of honor is given this 
old reliable because it has been repeatedly 
demonstrated that it is the plant from which 
the beginner may obtain experience better 
than from any other. It will stand abuse and 
thrive under conditions that would kill most 
plants. Of late years many new,varieties have 
been added to the list, until now the beauty of 
the bloom rivals that of many plants more 
highly considered. In growing geraniums one 
soon becomes familiar with the simple princi- 
ples of the work—i.e., soil and temperature, 
watering, and the proper drainage of the pots. 
One can scarcely grow a collection of gera- 
niums through a winter, if one is at all ob- 
servant, without learning many of the things 
which will enable them to add more delicate 
plants, and those less easy to grow, a second 
season. The advice, therefore, is sound that 
if one is entirely without experience or has 
become despondent from previous failures in 
flower - growing, one should confine 
self to geraniums and one or two plants of 
such classes as flowering begonias, primulas, 
and the common annuals. 

In the growing of all plants the soil is of 
prime importance, and while professional 
florists have many special mixtures of soils 
for different ordinary garden 
loam, made light by a mixture of sand, if 
heavy, will answer for most of the plants 
grown in the window garden. Of course this 
soil must be fairly rich, and may be made so 
by mixing with it about one-half its bulk of 
fertilizer. After the plant has been growing in 
the pot for some time, so that the soil is quite 
exhausted, it may be brought up to its original 
condition of richness by working into it more 
manure, by the use of liquid manure, or by 
the application of some of the commercial 
plant foods obtainable of all seedsmen and 
plantmen, according to directions on the 
package. The pot used should be of clay 
(never set plants directly in jardiniéres unless 
such vessel is provided with drainage), and in 
the bottom of it should be placed a liberal 
supply of drainage material consisting of 
broken bits of pots, gravel, broken china, or 
anything of a like nature through which the 
surplus water may run out of the hole at the 
bottom of the pot as it percolates through the 
soil. The pot should be of a size that will 
permit the proper growth of roots during the 
winter, though the size of the pot varies with 
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the nature of the plant. 
For the flowering plant 
of average size, such as 
would be obtained of 
the florist in the fall, a 
pot measuring four or 
five inches across the 
top is usually sufficient- 
ly large for the first 
winter. 

Water should be sup- 
plied according to the 
temperature of the 
room; that is, if the 
room is ke;t quite 
warm, water should be 
supplied to the plants 
more frequently than 
otherwise. In watering, 
the plant should al- 
ways be taken to some 





convenient place, in a 
sink or bath-room, and, 
placing the pot in a 
tin dish, pour water 
over the surface of the 
soil until it’ will absorb 
no more; let the pot 
stand in the dish until 
the surplus water has 
drained out of it, when 
it may be returned to 
its place in the window. 
Most plants are greatly 
benefited by spraying 
the foliage with water, 
and this work may be 
done at the same time. 

In rooms heated with stoves or by a fur- 
nace the air is dry—too dry for the good 
health of either plants or humans. When it is 
convenient to place a vessel containing water 
on the stove, do so, keeping it filled with water 
at all times; when this cannot be done, place 
a pan of water among the plants, so that as 
jt-evaporates the foliage of the plants will ab- 


‘sorb it. This explains why plants do so much 


better in the moist atmosphere of rooms 
heated by steam than in those heated by hot 
air. Next we must consider the temperature 
of the room containing the growing plants. 
I: most cases such rooms will be the living- 
rooms, which, as a rule, are kept too warm 
not only for the health of plants, but for 
the best health of their human occupants. If 
such a room can be kept at about 70° by day 
VOL. XXXviII.—6. 





CINERARIAS, PRIMULA OBCONICA, AND CLIMBING NASTURTIUMS. 


and not less than 60° by night, during the 
winter, plants will thrive and there will be 
fewer headaches among the human occupants, 
assuming, of course, that proper ventilation 
is also provided, which is quite as essential 
for the plants as for humans. This ventila- 
tion should be provided through opened win- 
dows in adjoining rooms, whenever possible, 
but under no circumstances should the cold 
air be permitted to blow directly upon the 
plants from a near-by window, and the plant 
window should never be opened while the 
plants are there. Light must not be ex- 
cluded, but cold air must be avoided as re- 
ligiously as the florist avoids it in his house 
of glass. Seventy degrees should be the 
average mean temperature for a miscella- 
neous collection of plants. 
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HEN these lines fall under the eye 
\W of the supposititious reader, the 

most important and engrossing 
musical season of recent years will be well 
advanced toward its climax. Mr. Conried will 
soon have given us—unless Frau Wagner’s 
threatened injunction should prove unex- 
pectedly effectual—his version of the incom- 
parable Richard’s swan-song; Adelina Patti 
will have begun what her noble husband, 
Baron Cederstrém, declares over his own sig- 
nature to be her “ very last” American tour; 
our several native organizations will have 
inaugurated their seasons, and a bewilderingly 
numerous and varyingly important army of 
singers, pianists, and manipulators of catgut 
and bow will be concertizing, we shall assume, 
for our delight. 

The pre-eminent event of the season, the 
promised visit of Richard Strauss and his 
talented wife, Frau Pauline Strauss de Ahna, 
is set for the late winter. The composer of 
those colossal essays in musical humanism, 
“Don Quixote” and “ Heldenleben,” will 
make his first appearance in America at 
the fifth of Mr. Wetzler’s symphony concerts 
on February 25 at Carnegie Hall, when he 
will conduct his “Till Eulenspiegel” and 
“Tod und Verklarung.” And let no one, it 
may not be inapt to say in this place,—let no 
one, in anticipation, steel his heart against 
this amazing master through any misconcep- 
tion of his aims and his propensities. You 
will hear much talk of his deliberate musical 
brutality, his preposterous and wanton ugli- 
ness, his perversity of motive; whereby you 
may understand that the man and his work 
have been egregiously misconstrued: Strauss 
is not only, as Mr. James Huneker has justly 
observed, “ the single living issue in music to- 
day,” but he is an invincibly sincere and sim- 
ple-minded artist, the most genuine and pene- 
trant of humanists: “a master”—again to 
quote Mr. Huneker—“ of a new and generous 
culture. ... His audacity is equalled only by 
his mental serenity. In all the fury of his 
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fantasy his intelligence is sovereign over his 
kingdom.” I have called Strauss’s visit the 
pre-eminent event of the season, beyond even 
the “ Parsifal” production, for obvious rea- 
sons: “ Parsifal ” is a familiar and thrice-told 
tale; for those of us who have not heard it 
at Bayreuth know its music through frequent 
and excellent concert renderings: but Strauss, 
although it is nearly twenty years since Theo- 
dore Thomas first introduced his work to 
American audiences,—Strauss we have yet to 
know in the fulness of sympathy and under- 
standing, and there is little doubt that his 
presence among us will make for a steadier 
and juster appreciation of his genius. 

At the opera, Mr. Conried offers us an 
elaborate assortment of new scenery and cos- 
tumes, displayed upon a stage reconstructed 
and considerably modernized. An orchestra 
increased in size and efficiency, and two ad- 
mirable conductors for its direction, are not 
the least of the benefits which are conferred 
upon us. The extraordinary abilities of Mr. 
Alfred Hertz were recognized last season: he 
is—as I, for one, have more than once had 
the-pleasure of deposing—incomparably the 
best conductor we have had at the Metropoli- 
tan, prior to this season, since the passing of 
Anton Seidl. The eminent Felix Mottl, who 
is charged with the variable traditions of 
Bayreuth, will no doubt be a most important 
and valuable acquisition. The incalculable 
Calvé returns to us after a year’s absence. 
Ternina we are to have again, and Sem- 
brich; Plancon the urbane comes back after 
a twelvemonth’s separation, and Van Rooy, 
Seotti, and Campanari are again of the com- 
pany. Nordica—the best, after all, of availa- 
ble Briinnhildes—has cast in her lot with Mr. 
Duss and his itinerant band,—at any rate for 
the present season. One cannot but regret 
that Mr. Conried was unable to come to an 
arrangement with her. It is said that her 
presence in the company was desired and 
urged, but that Mr. Duss prevailed—shall we 
say on the strength of the excelling artistic 
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opportunities which he was able to offer? I do 
not know; but it is unfortunate and regret- 
table. Infinitely more serious, however, is the 
defective constitution of the tenor depart- 
ment of the company. It is difficult to under- 
stand why Jean de Reszke was not secured, 
in spite of the somewhat excessive value which 
he places upon his services. Whom have we 
instead? Burgstaller, a mediocre singér, an 
ineffective and awkward actor; Ernst Krauss, 
an outrageous vocalist; Andreas Dippel, 
a sincere and industrious, but quite unim- 
pressive, artist; and such others as Reiss, 
Bars, et al. Mr. Con- 
ried, it is true, prom- 
i great things of 
Caruso, whose London 
success is unquestion- 
ed; at the present writ- 
ing the case is untest- 


ses 


ed. Of Fran Naval, 
a discovery of Mr. 
Conried’s, I cannot 
speak —he may, per- 
haps, be the second 
Jean de Reszke for 
whom we are all look- 
ing.—Clearly, the out- 
look for brilliant 
achievement among 


the tenors is anything 
but encouraging. Mr. 
Conried promises va- 
rious novelties and 
revivals — Smetana’s 
‘‘ Bartered Bride,”’ 
Maillart’s “Les Dra- 
gons de Villars,” Pon- 
chielli’s “ Gioconda,” 
and Boieldieu’s “La 
Dame Blanche.” 

The Philharmonic Society has made a bold 
and shrewd move in engaging seven different 
and eminent conductors for its season of eight 
public rehearsals and concerts. The men 
secured are Edouard Colonne, of Paris; Gus- 
tav Kogel, of Frankfort; Henry Wood, of 
London; Wasili von Safonoff, of Moscow; 
Richard Strauss; Felix Weingartner; and our 
own Victor Herbert, of Pittsburg. With 
Mottl in evidence at the Metropolitan—not to 
speak of Hertz—this is decidedly a conduct- 
or’s year. One cannot but commend the 
Philharmonic for its courage and progressive 
foresight. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, led by the 
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faithful and cautious Mr. Gericke, is under 
way with its series (for New York) of five 
evening and five afternoon concerts, with Mr. 
Arbos and Mr. Krasselt succeeding Mr. 
Kneisel and Mr. Schroeder as concertmeister 
and first ’cellist. Mr. Kneisel and his asso- 
ciates in quartet playing are listed for six 
New York appearances between November and 
March, prior to their initial European tour. 

Mr. Hermann Hans Wetzler and his well- 
drilled orchestra are carrying through their 
second season with five excellently pro- 
grammed concerts, at the last of which 
Strauss will appear. 
Mr. Walter Damrosch 
has revived the New 
York Symphony Or- 
chestra, with Mr. 
Daniel Frohman as 
president. The Ora- 
torio Society and the 
Musical Art Society 
are continuingly ac- 
tive; Mr. Sam Franko 
enters upon his fourth 
season with his con- 
eerts of old music, 
and a newly establish- 
ed Russian Symphony 
Society has planned a 
series of popular-price 
concerts at which rep- 
resentative Russian 
music is to be per- 
formed — an experi- 
ment that will bear 
watching. 

Of soloists there is 
to be, it seems, no end. 
Jaeques Thibaud, the 
Gallic violinist; Alfred 
Reisenauer, the German pianist; and Maurice 
Kaufmann—a violinist American born but 
trained abroad,—will be among the foremost, 
so far as the attraction of novelty is con- 
cerned. We shall hear, too, or have already 
heard, Adele Aus der Ohe, Rafael Joseffy, 
Harold Bauer, Ferraccio Busoni, Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Melba, Schumann-Heink, 
Bispham, Suzanne Adams—but the list is 
interminable. 

To repeat: it should, at the end, have been 
a most memorable and stressful season, 
with the Baroness Cederstrém to inaugurate 
it and Richard Strauss and his canorous 
thunderings to mark its close. 


STRAUSS. 
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VERY little girl has a corner in her 
EK heart set apart for paper dolls. 

Not the stiff, pasteboard paper doll 
of commerce, with elaborate “ boughten” 
gowns (although they too have their niche), 
but the plain, ordinary, old-fashioned paper 
doll which she can cut out for herself from 
magazines and fashion books. 

The object of this article is to provide an 
abiding-place for these paper treasures. The 
making of this home will keep the little girl 
busy and happy, and do away with that well- 
known rainy-day wail of nursery ennui, 
“ Mamma, I don’t know what to do!” 

A blank book, some old magazines, a pair of 
scissors, and a pot of mucilage will prove the 
open sesame to nursery joys on days that are 
too hot or too cold or too rainy to permit the 
daughter of the house to seek her pleasures 
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The size of the blank book 


in outdoor life. 
depends upon the inchés of the doll who is 


to be given a home. For the lady measuring 
six inches from top to toe, a scrap - book 
about 10 & 13 should be provided; for a tiny 
paper pet of three inches or so, a smaller 
book is better or the dainty furniture will 
seem lost. 

In these days of magazine and newspaper 
articles with photographic illustrations of the 
homes of celebrities, furniture is easily ob- 
tained for either size, though the little doll 
has generally the advantage in variety of 
material from which to select. 

The different rooms should be made by cut- 
ting out the appropriate furniture and pasting 
it on the blank page as in the illustrations. 
It is well to make the corners of the room 
first, and fill in the centre afterwards, put- 
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THE YOUNG-LADY DOLL CAN HAVE A SITTING-ROOM. 


ting everything in place before pasting, to see 
how it looks and if it can be improved on. 
Place the book sideways in order to make 
the pasting surface as smooth as possible, and 
paste on one side of the page only. 

The child who has any conception of the 
“house beautiful” will unconsciously lean 
toward good models and strive to make a 
harmonious picture—and for her the making 
of a paper-doll home becomes a pure joy, for 
she acquires at an early age the discrimina- 
ting taste of an embryo collector. 

The discovery of a pictured Colonial stair- 
case is a delight, and the finding of a paper 
spinning-wheel of the proper dimensions is 
cause for rejoicing—not that she appreciates 
the artistic good points of either, but she 
knows that she is making her paper room 
look like “ Aunt Ada’s,” or Grandmamma’s, 
or that of any one who, in her small social 
horizon, stands forth as possessing her ideal 
of what is to be desired. 

The average child, however, is not bound 
down by any petty consideration concerning 
art for art’s sake; to her the same staircase 
is but a staircase, and therefore to be placed 
in her hall for the convenience of her paper 
family; its dignified Colonial curves do not 
impress her, and with great satisfaction she 
gayly pastes next its severe lines a flagrant 
gas fireplace of hideously ornate and up-to- 
date design. It matters not to her that her 


table is several sizes too 
small for her chairs; or 
that the thermometer 
with which she deco- 
rates her wall is larger 
than the desk by which 
it is supposed to hang 
—undeniably it is a 
thermometer, and who- 
ever demands more is 
indeed a carping critic. 

This little girl will 
pounce upon the adver- 
tisements in the backs 
of magazines, a verita- 
ble mine of wealth, 
from which rich trea- 
sure-house she will pro- 
duce all manner of 
comforts for her doll’s 
home. 

There will be a tele- 
phone, of course, and a 
phonograph, and, pos- 
sibly, in the papa doll’s den, a typewriter. 
That gentleman will be well provided with 
the latest style of easy-chair and reading- 
lamp; he will also have his box of cigars and 
his smoking-table and any other little mascu- 
line comforts which the backs of magazines 
so thoughtfully suggest. The mamma doll 
will be supplied, from the same source, with 
sewing-machines and pianos, rocking-chairs 
and baby-jumpers. The cook can have her 
choice of cooking-stoves and pots and pans; 
while the most delectable serving-maids are 
to be had for the cutting out. These same 
maids are always irreproachably capped and 





THE PAPER DOLL’S KITCHEN. 
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SOMETHING MORE THAN A MERE BUREAU--AN ACHIEVEMENT OF WHICH 





aproned, and offer choco- 
late or steaming soup with 
an ingratiating smile and 
a small tray. They are, 
indeed, so invariably neat 
and so sweetly intent on 
being obliging that the lit- 
tle girl’s mamma quite longs 
to find their fleshly proto- 
type. 

As leng as the enter- 
prising advertiser makes 
illustrations, illustrations 
and yet again illustrations, 
the exchequer of the paper 
family will be in no wise 
cramped, and if the little 
girl wishes to make an 
elaborate book, her pam- 
pered pets can enjoy all the 
comforts of home and 
fairly revel in luxuries. 

The nursery can be filled 
with the most alluring 
toys; very tiny furniture 
ean be cut out for the bene- 
fit of the little-girl doll’s 
doll and will make an ad- 
mirable effect; while the 
boy doll, being athletic, can 
rejoice in punching - bags 
and footballs, dumb - bells 
and bicycles, to say nothing 
of a tool-chest should he 
have a mechanical bent. 
The young-lady doll can 
have a sitting-room of her 
own, where her tea - table 
and her work-basket (for 
it is wise to cultivate the 
domestic virtues even in a 
paper family) are very 
much in_ evidence, and 
where books and flowers 
and dainty trifles abound. 
There can be a library with 
bookshelves galore; a _bil- 
liard-room with a ping-pong 
table; and a music-room 
where banjos, violins, and 
mandolins may be pictu- 
resquely grouped about the 
piano. A schoolroom with 
blackboard and desks can 
be easily arranged; and a 
butler’s pantry with shelves 
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filled with dishes will be most 
effective. One of the advan- 
tages of making a paper - doll 
home is that it cannot be accom- 
plished at one sitting; the little 
girl must hunt for what she 
wants and learn how to make 
the most of her material. 

With, in a way, “every little 
girl her own architect,” it is re- 





markable what different effects 
each child will obtain. 4 
For instance, the child who is = 
resourceful will cut out of a ms 
furniture advertisement a_per- Z 
fectly plain bureau; in perhaps S 
another magazine she will find a & 
brush and comb and pin-cush- “ 
ion or whatever she wishes in i} 
the way of toilet articles; in > 
still a third she may discover ~ 
candles or electric lights to paste c 
at each side: by the time she om 
has combined all these her = 
bureau becomes something Q 
more than a mere bureau; it is e 
an achievement of which she is a 
justly proud and for which she Ss 
demands praise, which should Ks} 
certainly be given her; for, while = 
she does not realize it, she is < 
learning to overcome difficulties, = 
to be patient and to take pains 
—invaluable lessons. > 
After the little girl has pasted S 
in all the rooms that she con- ~ 
siders necessary, from a cellar = 
with barrels and ash-cans (all ™ 
of the most approved make) to 2 
an attic for trunks and valises 3 
(also of the latest design), she ms 
can turn her attention to paper e 
gardening—and here the field is 3 
practically limitless. ts 
The capacity of the blank = 
: book constitutes her only bar- r 
rier; and for that matter, she 
ean reach great heights in the 
way of scenery for her dolls. 
In our day, as in Napoleon’s, 
“imagination rules the world ”; 
her paper doll becomes a 





“really, truly” person, ennui is 
forgotten, and peace descends 
upon the nursery—“a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished.” 
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i ntertainm 


HE other day I heard a woman com- 
- plain: “There is no way, now, that a 

person of moderate means can enter- 
tain successfully. Every one, after a certain 
age, wants to play ‘bridge’ or ‘hearts’ or 
some game where expensive prizes are a mat- 
ter of course. The young people are just as 
bad; they are not satisfied with little dances 
and game parties, but they demand cotillons 
with favors that cost a small fortune. Even 
at a dinner you must have mandolin-players 
or some attraction of the sort.” 

No wonder this poor hostess felt that her 
purse was likely to be sadly emptied under 
a state of affairs such as she represented, but 
as she continued I gleaned an inkling of the 
true inwardness of the trouble: 

“The truth is, we all get so tired of just 
talking to each other, when we know by heart 
every idea we ever had and ever will have, 
and we must provide some excitement.” 

You will surmise, as I did, that the dis- 
couraged hostess lived in a small community 
where the people of the same social set met 
often and intimately. This is indeed a 
situation which presents real difficulties. It 
is comparatively easy to entertain success- 
fully without large outlay in a big city, where 
guests may be brought together who are 
enough of a novelty to one another to make 
the mere exchange of ideas interesting. Who 
has not heard many a “society” person de- 
clare she would rather meet at dinner a man 
who is “different” or who has done some- 
thing than the greatest social light of her 
own set? In a large place one may, without 
too much effort, secure a “lion” to give a 
function a raison d’étre, or may, at least, 
bring people together who do not meet con- 
stantly. We all enjoy, for the time at least, 
being taken out of our usual rut of thought. 

And yet, begging the pardon of the lady I 
quote, I believe there are ways of making 
time pass pleasantly even in this strenuous 
age, and ways that will not tax one’s re- 
sources too heavily, either. Perhaps some of 
the ideas that I have heard debated lately 
will be suggestive. 
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There is always a discussion of receptions, 
days, and teas—the much-derided but ever-en- 
during afternoon gatherings—how to make 
them endurable or even entertaining, for 
until we discover some better way of can- 
celling, at small expense of time, trouble, and 
money, our social debts, these forms of en- 
tertainment will be likely to hold their own, 
and we shall have to suffer them. Several 
hostesses of whom I know have devised ways 
of enlivening their afternoons. It is not ab- 
solutely new to interrupt the chit-chat of a 
“day ” with musical recitations. In Paris it 
has been in vogue for some time; here it is 
gaining in popularity. We are not all such 
music-lovers that we would rather listen to 
music than talk, but we are all willing to stop 
talking long enough to listen at intervals to 
some one who has a charmingly pitched 
voice recite to a low, harmonious piano ac- 
companiment a German Lied, a French chan- 
son, or a bit from “ Hiawatha” or Browning. 
And it is a happy break in the order of hand- 
shaking and tea-drinking to listen to some 
selected voices from a boy choir hired for the 
oceasion to sing old English glees, national 
airs of different lands, or any music appro- 
priate to a festive gathering. The boys need 
not appear in robes and canonicals, but they 
should stand behind a screen, which will not 
lessen the effect of their high young voices. 

A Kaffeeklatch I must advise, too, as an 
alternative to a tea. What a relief it is occa- 
sionally to be asked to bring one’s work and 
spend an afternoon quietly and sociably, and 
instead of tea and toast and sandwiches, have 
for refreshment coffee, iced or hot, with good 
German cakes and sweets. If, in addition, 
one hears German music played or German 
songs sung or German recitations, one goes 
home feeling that it has been an afternoon 
well spent. 

Much on the same order of entertainment 
was an evening that I spent lately supposedly 
“In Scotland.” Scenes from Scotch books 
were charmingly acted, Burns’s verses were 
sung, and good selections from Scott given, 
and “The Bluebells of Scotland” sung in 
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chorus as a charming finale. Kipling even- 
ings are no longer novelties, but they are not 
worn out, and a hostess has such an abun- 
dant assortment to choose from. If she is 
able to secure, to amuse her guests, some one 
who ean, in the right spirit, read “ The Re- 
cessional” and extracts from The Jungle 
Book or any of the books that we all live and 
learn by, and some one to sing as they should 
be sung “The Road to Mandalay” and 
“Danny Deever,” she need not fear that her 
guests will be bored. 

But the crowning function of this descrip- 
tion, in my opinion, was a Japanese evening 
that a bachelor famous for his unique func- 
tions gave recently in his New York apart- 
ment. We really felt that we were in Japan 
when we entered the rooms. The walls were 
hung with Oriental stuffs and hangings. 
Sereens, lanterns, bamboo furniture and rugs 
to sit on were all harmonious. A sandalwood 
incense arose from numerous perfumed 
pastiles which were burning, and amid such 
surroundings we listened to weird Japanese 
music played on native instruments, we saw 
pictures of wonderful Japanese gardens 
thrown on a screen, and afterwards were 
served to a true Japanese feast by attendants 
in costume. 

I hate even to touch on the subject of cards 
and contest games, they are so fearfully 
hackneyed, and yet I am told that the seekers 
for interesting ideas in entertaining demand 
always some variety of a contest, so it may 
not be out of place to suggest as an oceasion- 
al substitute for “bridge,” “ progressive 
euchre,” and “hearts,” the game of “ sniff,” 
played with dominoes, which is the new and 
fashionable name for almost the same game 
as in the game-books you will find under 
the heading of “ muggins.” “Sniff” seems 
to have a vogue all its own, and, played pro- 
gressively, it has decided recommendations. 
It requires brains, but not too active ones 
nor too much concentration. Prizes are 
necessary, but almost any hostess could afford 
to give something. 

As we are on the subject of contests it may 
not be treachery to reveal some of the plans 
I overheard from a party of young folk who 
were making out a scheme of winter’s enter- 
tainment for an “In and Out” club. 

Among the “in” evenings there was to be 
one devoted to a literary Baby Show. Each 
would be requested to bring a picture of the 
prettiest baby he knew, each to write a story 


or to read a selection about a baby-—gay, 
pathetic, true, or fiction. When the pictures 
were shown and the readings over, votes would 
be taken for the most popular. Later on lists 
of questions would be passed to be answered. 
These would be about the authors of books 
of fiction about children, of their sayings; 
and there would be prints passed of children 
famous in history or the present time. 

After one of the “out” evenings at the 
theatre there would be a chafing-dish supper, 
each one providing his own chafing-dish and 
viands to cook therein. There would be 
rivalry among the girls and men as to who 
could cook the most palatable delicacy, one 
may be sure. No less fun was predicted at 
the basket-pienic after the toboggan party, 
when the baskets that the girls would bring, 
each supplied for two, would be handed out 
haphazard. The man after drawing a basket 
would find inside the name of the girl who 
had prepared it, who would also be his part- 
ner in disposing of its contents. 

Another pretty ideq in entertaining was 
confided to me by a hostess who had a pas- 
sion for gardening and flowers. She had 
planned for her late winter entertainment 
par excellence a flower party. Every one was 
to come representing some flower ; the cos- 
tumes could be easy or difficult to devise, as 
the fancy or ability of the inventor dictated. 
It surely would not be hard to concoct a 
costume to represent a bachelor’s-button, as 
a gentleman in the estate of single-blessed- 
ness had only to wear somewhere conspicu- 
ous on his attire a very badly sewed-on but- 
ton. Nor need a pretty girl worry that she 
would not be considered a daisy if she went 
in white and yellow. 

All the lights would be shaded with paper 
roses, also the candles on the little white iron 
tables at which the guests would sit. Gar- 
lands of paper roses would be hung on the 
walls, and growing rose-plants would be in 
the corners. 

In the spring and fall when the weather 
permits I advise any one who can to give a 
barn or stable party. The place may be made 
such an attractive setting for festivities, with 
boughs of leaves arching overhead. And if 
the men come in outing costumes, and the 
girls in calico gowns and sun-bonnets, and 
there are a corn-husking and a spelling-bee 
and old-fashioned dances, including a Vir- 
ginia reel, who would not forego “ bridge,” 
prizes and all, for such fun ? 
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GREAT deal of needlework is done 
A which may be considered a complete 

waste of time, for one or more reasons. 
In the first place, this is because it is incor- 
rectly done. The amount of time wasted in 
this way would be a serious matter if calcu- 
lated by the product itself, but needlework 
often has advantages outside the intrinsic 
value of the article produced. Further, time 
is wasted in doing things which are the fash- 
ion of the moment and not in themselves 
either useful or ornamental. Embroidery, to 
be worth while, must be in itself beautiful 





LOOPING 


THE THREAD FOR THE PICOT. 


and must be applied to something useful. 
This is why work on linen is likely to be 
worth keeping. The article has a definite 
use and the material is serviceable and artis- 
tic. Drawn-work and especially cut-work 
may be stich and on such linens as to be 
worthy heirlooms. The tea cloth of our 
illustration is a sumptuous design and is 
worked on Swiss linen crash, the most satis- 
factory kind of material to “cut.” A piece 
of this sort might take one’s spare time for 
a year, but when finished it would be of great 
price, and worth keeping and using more 
than one lifetime. How much better to 


spend one’s leisure upon such work than on 
so-called fancy-work which has no merit. 
This is not frame embroidery; it is done 
in the hand. The stamping for cut-work is 
not very full. 


The squares are indicated, and 





that part of the pattern which is to be exe- 
cuted in French laid-work, but the worker 
plans her own filling of the open spaces. It 
is very simple to follow the cut in these de- 
signs. The work is on the principle of lace- 
making. The practice most needleworkers 
have had in the braid laces will have fitted 
them to do this much more artistic embroid- 
ery. This work is done in most elaborate 
patterns by the Italian peasants. The pat- 
terns are, indeed, a heritage in families of 
lace-makers and needleworkers, and it is a 
pretty sight to see the women, young and old, 
working outside the doors of their humble 
little homes on fabries destined to adorn rich 
apartments and dainty tables. 

The finish of the edge is characteristic of 
this work, and is distinguished by the picot, 
which is a part of the buttonhole work. The 
square-cut finish of the sideboard or bureau 
searf is the most simple one, but if the worker 
learns to do this she will have no difficulty 
with more elaborate edges like that of the 
tea cloth. The small illustrations show 
beautiful and careful details of this edge, 
which is an enigma even to many ambitious 
workers. The value of such accurate illus- 
trations is greater than description, for every 
thread and line tells its own story in an un- 
mistakable way. First “run” a thread along 
the upper edge of the scallop all round, then 
commence to buttonhole in fine close stitches. 
When the point is reached for the picot do 
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not draw the button- 
hole stitch up tight, 
but loop into it, as it 


is made, a separate 
bit of thread as 
shown. With this 


thread hold down the 
loop. Buttonhole over 
it, thus held out, from 
point to edge of 
scallop with three 
stitches. Another cut 
shows the needle in- 
serted for the first of 
these. Now continue 
simple _ buttonhole 
work on the scallops 
until the next picot is 
reached. When the 
lower left-hand corner 
is reached and the 
picot completed, we 
are ready to make the 
spanning loop with its 
picots, which is also 


characteristic of cut- 
work. Carry the 
thread across from 
the corner to the mid- 
dle of the indented 
space, take a _ tiny 
stitch and secure it, 


earry it back again to 
the corner with a tiny 
stitch, and once again 
fasten it in the same 
place in the middle of 
the indented space, 
thus making a long 
laid stitch of three 
strands between the 
points. Now buttonhole upon it, from the 
point where the thread leaves the ground, to 
the middle, where a picot should be made, 
then continue to buttonhole up to the corner 
on the long stitch above, not through, the 
linen. The buttonholing should now be re- 
sumed on the scallop and carried to the mid- 
dle of the indented space, where another long 
stitch from this point to the lower right-hand 
corner of the next scallop should be placed. 
Lay the three strands as before, and button- 
hole upon them to the centre, when the work 
on the seallop is resumed again. 

The squares which are the main feature 
of the decoration are first cut out smaller 


AN ITALIAN CUT-WORK TEA CLOTH OF SWISS LINEN 





CRASH. 


than desired when complete. The illustra- 
tion shows the detail of a very simple one, 
but the method is similar for all, except that 
when the squares are cut one inch or more in 
size a stiff piece of paper should be basted 
under them in order to hold them firm, while 
they are filled with stitching. 

The straight stitches as shown on two 
sides of the square are also “run” on the 
other two sides before the binding is com- 
menced. This binding is not buttonhole 
stitch, but simple over-and-over work. The 
edge to be bound is held toward one and the 
thumb nail is pressed firmly against the 
stitches as they are taken, in order that they 
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A SIDEBOARD OR BUREAU SCARF IN CUT-WORK. 


may be drawn down closely and evenly. 
Strands carried across from side to side or 
corner to corner, bound, woven upon, or but- 
tonholed, and decorated with the picots, are 
the elements of the open ornament on the 
searf and tea cloth. 

The working design is shown just the size 
it should be worked. It will be seen that the 
picot is not made in exactly the same way 
as on the edge. The two sides of thé loop 
are “woven” upon instead of being button- 
holed; that is, the thread is carried over one, 
under it, and over the other, thus forming 
a wider and more beautiful cord. The sepa- 
rate strand which holds out the stitch upon 
which the picot is buttonholed or woven is 
readily drawn out when the work is finished. 
The four picots of these squares form a little 
cross within it. The edge and such squares 
are sufficient decoration for doilies. 
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The scallops are cut 
out after the embroidery 
is finished, and much care 
is needed to avoid cutting 
the loops which of course 
lie on the linen. The open 
bar or band is worked as 
are the loops between the 
scallops; that is, on the 
surface of the linen, which 
is afterwards cut from be- 
hind it. 

Blind- work or the 
French laid - work, which 
is so beautifully combined 
with the open-work, em- 
phasizes it and gives it 
just the right kind of set- 
ting. The linen, the linen 
thread, the patterns, and 
the method are all im- 
portant in producing 
these richly decorated and 
substantial white covers. 
The work is exquisite on 
white waists—or, if this 
seems too extravagant, on 
collars and cuffs. 

It is not, in reality, at 
all an extravagant trim- 
ming if made so that it 
may be used on several 
gowns successively. For 
instance, a broad sailor 
collar and deep cuff of such 
work on a heavy linen 
will give the desired touch of elegance and 
originality to a simple linen or gingham 








BINDING THE OPEN SQUARES. 


frock, and may be used year after year as 


such work cleans beautifully. It may be done 
on white or on unbleached linen. 











marked by some pretty and novel features. The color scheme was green 

and white, and the company, which included all the girl attendants of 

the bride, together with the matron of honor, were seated at a round table. 
In the centre of the cloth stood a large glass dish holding six bunches of white 
roses, each, bunch tied with white ribbon, the other end of which was carried 
to a cover, ending in a pretty rose-petal name-card, white, delicately touched 
with green, the gold lettering in old English text. The roses were buried in 
rice in the dish, and attached to each ribbon near the flowers was the favor, 
i a gold ‘heart pierced by an arrow and with the initials of the bride and bride- 
groom on the two sides. On the bride’s chair, tied on with white satin rib- 
bon, was a gilded horseshoe. At each place was a white rose-shaped candy- 
box, with a long stem and filled with green bonbons. Silver candlesticks hold- 
ing green candles with green silk shades lighted the feast, the bunch of bread- 
sticks at each cover was tied with narrow white ribbon, and in the finger-bowls 
handed round after the first course white rose leaves floated in water tinted 
faintly with green. The menu began with grapes a la neige, the bunches of 
the light green fruit tied with white ribbon. This was followed by a purée 
of green pease served in cups with whipped cream, lobster 4 la Newburg, patés 
a la reine, squabs on toast with string-beans, olives, and celery; a salad of 
(Ny tomatoes stuffed with celery and peppered olives, crackers, and cream cheese 
\ made into balls and rolled in finely minced parsley, with white currant Bar- 
le-Duc jelly. The ice was served in forms, a wedding bell for the bride, two 
K\ hearts intertwined for the matron of honor, and cupids for the bridemaids; 
“\ cakes in the shape of hearts iced in green, with white cupids on top in white 
icing, went round with the ices, and finally brandied cherries crystallized in 
green and white. Following the coffee, the hostess gave the signal, each one of 

»/i the company pulled her ribbon and got, amid a shower of rice, her bouquet of 
‘Y) roses with the favor attached. 4 
An afternoon card party given by a bridemaid of another wedding had y 
features that could be applied easily to a function in honor of Saint Valen- R 
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LUNCHEON given by one of the bridemaids to an autumn bride was fi 
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tine. A large pink crépe-paper heart hung in the centre of the parlor, and 
from it twenty bands of pink ribbon went te all parts of the room, each 
bearing a number at its end. To each guest, as she entered, a corresponding 
, number was given, and she quickly found her proper band. As the games 
if) progressed winners of points received pink paper hearts to be duly tied on 





Y to the bands, so that at the end of the afternoon the room was all aflutter with 
1 blushing hearts. The prizes were in touch with the occasion and, in addition, 
t each guest received as a souvenir a heart-shaped sachet of white satin to 
' which was attached a satin neck ribbon. On the sachets were painted in pink 
| the monograms of the bride and bridegroom. For Saint Valentine’s day 
j the hearts should be deep red, and cupid’s darts might alternate with them 


'} for the men, as tally points. 
Van 
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If there is in the house (and there usually is, banished, perhaps, to the ser- 
vant’s room) one of the old-fashioned rather long, mahogany-framed mirrors, 
the clever young girl has the better part of a very pretty dressing-table within 
her reach. Hang it rather low and stand beneath it one of the small square 
tables with two drawers and narrow drop-leaves that are to be had for three 
or four dollars, with a fine mahogany finish, in almost any shop. Open the 
leaves, spread over their length a narrow bureau doily of open-work, and 
with candlesticks, dainty toilet articles, and the like, a thoroughly good dress- 
ing-table is evolved. Before it may stand a low square seat with a cushion. 

Girls who are fond of chafing-dish cookery should count Scotch woodcock 
in their list of possibles, as it is easily made and very appetizing. It may 
appropriately precede grilled sardines or kidneys for a Sunday night supper. 
Boil five eggs for an hour, shell, and chop very fine. In the blazer melt a 
heaping tablespoonful of butter with a tablespoonful of flour, stirring smooth, 
after they are well mixed, with a cupful of milk. It may be inserted here 
that in making in the chafing-dish any sauce that calls for a cupful of milk, 
the process is much hastened if the milk‘is heated, not by any means scalded, 
before it is added. A cupful of ice-cold milk thickens very slowly. Add a 
good pinch of salt and one of paprika, with a half-teaspoonful or more of 
anchovy sauce, according to taste, and the minced eggs. Simmer gently for 
five minutes. Have ready a number of slices of thin crisp buttered toast. 
With a spoon spread a layer of the mixture over each slice, pile on a hot 
platter, pour over the remainder, and serve quickly. 

The automobile veils which are a necessity for the touring car have been 
found to be useful for all driving, and young women now consider that they 
are wearable for walking and shopping. If of a becoming color, they are 
certainly very effective and graceful, their long ends knotted about the throat 
in soft fluffiness. They can be made at home easily, and will cost less than to 
buy them at the shops. A yard and three-quarters of chiffon is needed. Put 
a narrow hem on one end in which to run bonnet wire to make a circle 
about four inches in diameter. Before slipping it on this circle, fold the 
chiffon lengthwise and cut through the middle to within a half-yard of the 
top. Finish the raw edges thus left with a quarter-inch hem and the two 
ends with one a little wider. Slip the uncut end on the wire, which is then 
drawn together to form the circle. This rests over the crown or middle of 
the hat, the divided ends straight in front, and is pinned fast. The long 
ends are then crossed to the back and brought around to tie loosely in front. 
As physicians say loose veils are much better for the complexion than those 
drawn tightly against the face, it may be well to encourage the spread of the 
automobile veil. 

The daughter of a certain New York household is the chocolate-maker of 
the family, and the drink as she serves it is especially delicious. Her secret, 
which she willingly gives away, lies, she says, solely in the fact that the 
drink is made hours before it is served. Plain unsweetened chocolate is 
used, a half-pound cake for ten cups. The chocolate is broken into pieces, 
put in an earthenware vessel, and slowly dissolved in warm water whose 
heat is gradually increased till the boiling-point is reached, and it is allowed 
to boil for fifteen minutes. The porcelain or earthenware vessel in which 
it is cooked is then closely covered and left to stand on some warm but not 





hot part of the range for several hours. Just before it is to be served, boiling 
milk is added, and the mixture brought to a quick boil. By this process the 
chocolate is thoroughly blended, and that smooth rich flavor from which 
all raw taste is taken is produced. In this connection it is recalled that 
srillat-Savarin gives a formula for the making of chocolate that permits 
the blending process to go on overnight. 

A treasure from Japan in the shape of a fine black crépe shawl heavily 
embroidered in colors,—reds, blues, and greens,—which is possessed by a 
young bride, has been effectively utilized in the little up-town apartment in 
which her married life has begun. The little room which in most small 
apartments opens from the parlor by double doors has a closet built along 
one wall. On this, perfectly concealing it, hangs the shawl, a low divan 
drawn up against it. This divan has cover and pillows of a dull yellow cor- 
duroy that, with the background of black and brilliant embroidery, makes the 
corner a marvel of artistic effect. 

At a luncheon recently given the table was most effectively treated in red 
carnations, daisies, and brilliant red Japanese ivy. A dinner preceding a 
theatre party was set off, by way of a centrepiece, with a mound of violets 
in a wreath of asparagus fern, daisies studding the arrangement at intervals. 
A broad band of violet satin ribbon led from the centre to each lady’s plate, 
alternating with half-inch lines of yellow ribbon that terminated at the men’s 
covers. At the end of the dinner the ribbons pulled freed huge bunches of 
violets and single daisies, corsage bouquets, and boutonniéres. 

Much prettier than the bamboo porch curtains, which, however, are, in their 
turn, much better than no sun shield, was a piazza screen lately seen at a 
country house. It was a rather tall affair, and as wide as two widths of mat- 
ting permitted. The matting was of a rich red color, and mounted in a frame 
of dark-stained wood. This screen being movable, was amenable to much 
shifting. It shut off the hammock in the corner when some one was curled 
up therein for a quiet read or a bit of a nap; it kept out the sun from any 
point at which it shone too ardently, or shut off a draught that was playing 
havoe with writing materials, and always made an effective background for 
summer gowns, toning beautifully with the green of the vines, without which 
no present-day piazza is complete. 

To smooth floors for emergency dancing, the best and quickest agent is 
grated paraffine. Use a coarse grater and sprinkle evenly on the floor, the wax 
to be rubbed in by having one or two persons shuffle over the boards. A lump 
of wax not larger than a small egg will smooth the floor of a fairly large room. 

At an autumn house party great fun was had one evening over an animal 
contest. To each person was furnished a piece of coarse, stiff tarletan, or 
foundation muslin, and about as large as a lady’s handkerchief, together with 
two or three yards of narrow, flat, red braid wound end and end, like the figure 
eight, on a small stick or pencil, and needle and thread. Pinned to one corner 
of the cloth was a bit of paper on which was written the name of an animal, 
this name to be carefully concealed by the one who received it. When all were 
supplied, each set to work to sew on the braid in at least a semblance of the 
form of the animal designated. Afterwards the squares were exchanged and 
passed around, each trying to name the animal indicated on the pieces. Prizes 
were given for the most correct designations. 
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WELFTH-NIGHT, January 6, the fes- 
tival of the Epiphany, was probably 
first suggested to the Church by the old 

Roman Saturnalia, the religious and yet gay 
celebration in which the children had a share. 
At all events, the keeping of it as a children’s 
féte is many centuries old. In the Middle 
Ages kings and queens delighted in it and 
whole courts held revelry. Many curious and 
interesting customs were observed, especially 
in France, which well repay one’s study. Cer- 
tainly the Christmas season which closes with 
this evening could come to an end in no more 
fitting way than in celebrating anew this old 
commemoration of the visit of the Wise Men 
to the Christ-child. 

As the evening’s enjoyment begins at the 
moment the Twelfth-night cake is cut, it is 
best to arrange to have a supper, postponing 
all the games and dances till afterward. For 
small children half past five on a dark winter 
day will not seem too early, and for larger 
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children six will do well, especially as an early 
meal gives a longer evening. 

Arrange the seats around three sides of 
the dining-room, and on the fourth erect a 
dais covered with rugs; on this place two arm- 
chairs covered with red portiéres or other 
drapery, with two flat pasteboard crowns cov- 
ered with gilt fastened to their backs. On 
the table have the usual plates of sandwiches, 
fruit, candies, and fringed mottoes or bon- 
bons, with small candles, suggestive of Christ- 
mas, arranged in a large circle about the 
central object of interest, the cake, raised 
high on a standard and surrounded with a 
lace paper border. Angels’ food or a sponge- 
cake is the best thing to make, and a Lima 
bean must be baked in it, the nearest ap- 
proach we have to the historic “ broad bean ” 
used elsewhere. It may be baked at home 
and sent to the caterer’s to be elaborately 
frosted, or by using a tube for icing it may 
be decorated with festoons and scallops. On 
the top should stand 
two little dolls dressed 
as a king and queen, 
with crown and flowing 
robes. These are to be 
given to the larger king 
and queen when the 
eake is cut. 

Have the supper a 
substantial one, as chil- 
dren are always hungry 
at a party, but try to 
have it wholesome, too. 
Remember that animal 
crackers and jumbles 
which one’s finger may 
be put through always 
taste more delicious 
than the same things in 
grown-up shapes. Cut 
the sandwiches in tri- 
angles, crescents, and 
circles, or get the tin 
eutters which make 
hearts, diamonds, clubs, 














and spades, and use 

those; or roll the sand- 

wiches and tie each one 
with a tiny ribbon. 

Have the salad some- 

thing which will seem 

very novel and pretty to 

a child; have the bis- 

cuits no larger than an 

English walnut, and 

butter them, and serve 

the cocoa in small cups. 

Use little baking-dishes 

for the oysters. Have 

the ice-cream in some 
attractive shape, not ne- 
cessarily expensive, but 
ingenious. Be sure and 
have bonbons or mottoes 
with paper caps inside, 
because will be 

This 

menu is simple, but still hearty, and made 

up of things children like: 

Cream of clam soup in cups; 

butter crisps. 

Creamed oysters in small dishes; sandwiches. 

Fried chicken; potato balls; pease in rice 

cups; little biscuit; cocoa. 

Celery salad in lettuce heads; animal crackers. 
Ice-cream in forms. 
Twelfth-night cake. 

Candies. 

To make the cups for the pease, beat the 
yolks of two eggs and mix with a pint of hot 
boiled rice; season well with butter, salt, and 
a little pepper, and line scalloped patty-pans 
as you would with pie crust. Bake in a hot 


these 
needed later on. 


bread-and- 
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oven till they are a little brown; heat and 
season canned pease and fill the shells. For 
the salad, get a head of Boston lettuce for 
each child, cut off a few of the outside leaves 
if they are ragged, and fold back the leaves of 
the centre and cut out a cup-shaped place. 
Make a filling by mixing celery with hard- 
boiled eggs and prepare mayonnaise, but only 
half as much as the celery needs. Use lemon 
juice in place of vinegar in making it, so that 
it will become very stiff; then thin to the 
proper consistency with whipped cream, mak- 
ing the quantity you need in this way; this 
is a wholesome dressing, not so indigestible 
as regular mayonnaise. Season with salt and 
a little red pepper, but no mustard, and fill 
the lettuce cups; serve on individual plates. 
Boston lettuce is always in season in the city, 
but a pretty substitute may be suggested for 
those who cannot get it. Take a large purple 
‘abbage and prepare it as you would the heads 
of lettuce, removing the rough leaves, folding 
back those toward the middle and cutting out 
the heart. Fill the space with the same celery 
salad as before, and you will be surprised to 
find what an attractive dish you have,—one 
which grown people will admire as much as 
children. 

The ice-cream may be in the form of 
Brownies, or little Chinamen, if it comes 
from the caterer; or in the shape of curious 
and interesting vegetables. A rough brown 
potato or a realistic carrot always appeals to 
a child’s sense of the incongruous and seems 
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WHERE THE KING AND QUEEN OF THE 


the funniest thing in the world. If you make 
the cream at home, you can get delightfully 
odd little pasteboard boxes for a few cents 
each, shaped like Mother Goose in profile, 
with her broom, high cap, and all, her body 
being a cup for the ice. These, too, will amuse 
the children. Or, if you wish to dispense with 
everything of the sort and still have some- 
thing novel, try making ice-cream croquettes ; 
older children will enjoy these especially. 
Take a freezer of very stiff vanilla cream and 
dip it out with a cone-shaped tin mv uld, press- 
ing each piece so you will be sure it fills it 
smoothly. Have ready a quantity of maca- 
roons dried in the oven, rolled and sifted, 
and dip the pieces of cream in the crumbs; 
stand each croquette on a plate and surround 
it with of the almond sauce made 
by this rule: Mix a heaping teaspoonful of 
cornstarch with a little cold water, and stir it 
into a cup of sugar and two cups of water. 
Boil five minutes, cool, and flavor with almond 
extract, and then add half a cup of finely 
chopped almonds. 


After 


some 


the cream is served comes the great 
event of the evening, the cutting of the cake. 
Give each child a fresh plate and ask attention. 


Count the children, 
pointing to each one as 
you do so; then select 
the smallest child pres- 
ent as the one who is 
to decide the lot, and 
lead this child to the 
table. Cut the cake 
into just as many pieces 
as there are children 
present, and ask the lit- 
tle child to say who 
shall have the pieces, 
letting it choose now 
from one of tha 
room and now from an- 
other. All are to eat 
the cake at the same 
moment, and the one 
who has the bean is king 
or queen of the Twelfth- 
night revels. He—or 
she—is to be conducted 
in state to the foot of 
the throne, and from 
there is to choose a 
consort, who will be 
seated upon the 
throne, when both will 
As soon as either speaks or eats 
or moves, some one must immediately say, 
“Hush! The king speaks!” or, “See, the 
queen shakes her head!” and so on. 

Of course their Majesties will head all the 
square dances, and give out the prizes, and 
take the lead in everything. 

After the party is over, before the children 
leave, comes the prettiest ceremony of all: the 
Christmas greens are to be taken down, dis- 
tributed among the children, and burned in 
an open fireplace while all applaud. 


side 
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THE MOTHER GOOSE CREAM-BOX. 





























BY MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH 


INTER creams may be much richer than the same frozen desserts 

used in summer. In warm weather water-ices, plain sherbets, fruit 

frappés, and the like are more refreshing as well as more whole- 
some than the richer compounds, but with a lowered thermometer even des- 
serts may be more elaborate. Here are several especially good winter creams 
got from the manuscript recipe-book of an excellent housekeeper. Beginning 
with a very simple ice, yet one that is rich, nourishing, and wholesome, 
nothing is better than frozen whipped cream. Flavor, sweeten, and whip 
pure cream, pack it in ice and salt in a mould or in a common freezer from 
which the paddles have been removed, and let it stand four hours. No stirring 
is needed. 

A richer cream is made from two quarts of very rich cream, one pint 
of milk in which a quarter of a box of gelatine has been dissolved, and two 
and a half cupfuls of sugar. To this add one pound candied cherries that 
have been cut up and soaked in brandy overnight, a very little vanilla, and 
two tablespoonfuls English walnut meats. Freeze as for any ice-cream. 

A delicious velvet cream which is not frozen, but served thoroughly chilled, 
has as ingredients, one-half box gelatine, one and one-half cupfuls sherry, 
one lemon grated, rind and juice, one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, and 
one and one-half pints of cream.- Soak the gelatine in the ‘wine, add the 
lemon and sugar, and beat all together till the gelatine is dissolved, then 
strain and set away to cool. When cold, but before it stiffens, add the cream. 
Beat the mixture till nearly stiff enough to drop, then pour into moulds and 
set on ice to become very cold. Port may be used instead of sherry. For 
a small family half the quantity is sufficient. 

A simple Nesselrode pudding is made by adding chopped marrons glacés to 
a very rich boiled custard. A good proportion is three cupfuls of sugar and 
seven eggs to a quart of milk. Cook the custard in a double boiler till it 
coats the spoon. After taking from the fire flavor with two teaspoonfuls of 
vanilla and set on the ice till cold enough to go into the freezing-can, when 
it should be stirred till half frozen. Then the paddle is taken out and a half- 
pound of the marrons chopped fine are stirred in, the freezer is well covered, 
repacked in ice and salt and left to ripen. If a melon mould is at hand the 
cream at this stage may be taken from the freezer and packed in that, the 
top covered with waxed paper and the mould, instead of the freezer, packed in 
the ice and salt to stand for several hours. The cream is served on a flat glass 
dish or platter with whipped cream piled lightly around it. This cream may 
become much richer by the addition of candied cherries, citron, and other 
crystallized fruits, maraschino, blanched ‘and chopped almonds, and some 
cooks even add with all these a fig or two chopped very fine. 

Avoid ice-cream freezers that freeze too rapidly. It takes time, from 
twenty to forty minutes, to produce a smooth, evenly frozen cream, and the 
ripening process should always be allowed for. A good and cheap ice-crusher 
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is a wooden, mason’s mallet which may be bought for twenty-five cents or 
thereabouts. One will last indefinitely. A large-sized salt-bag holds the ice 
for crushing and a gallon pail of fine ice can be prepared very quickly. 
To this amount of ice allow three pounds of rock salt, and the material 
for the average family freezer is ready. 

The majority of doctors nowadays, in prescribing concentrated nourish- 
ment for persons in ill-health, advise raw eggs taken in quantities that vary 
from three or four to perhaps twenty, as has been reported in one case. Not all 
invalids or convalescents can take these eggs in the same way, but it is 
accepted that the simplest method stands the test of time best. Beaten in 
milk, dropped in a little wine, or beer, or ginger ale, they have proved of 
value in many cases for a while, but the stomach rebels presently at these 
combinations. Many persons can take them clear and unbroken, with a pinch 
of salt, but not everybody who may need them. Best for the majority, ac- 
cording to a trained nurse, is to have the egg very cold, break it into a glass, 
and beat till white and yolk are thoroughly combined in a smooth liquid; 
add a pinch of salt or a dash of nutmeg and drink quickly. ‘They taste in 
this way like unsweetened cream, and can be taken indefinitely. Or pre- 
paring them in the same way, with a few drops of vinegar or lemon juice 
instead of salt or nutmeg, often proves a palatable change. 

A most effective cover for the back of an upright piano was ingeniously 
produced by its owner from one of the old-fashioned red felt table-covers, 
stamped in black in nearly all-over design, that are still to be seen in sitting- 
rooms of old farm homes. The black lines were carefully outlined in fine 
gilt cord, plain, like flexible wire, and the spaces between were filled in with 
gay silk embroidery done in the long overlapping stitch. The design of the 
cover was followed with not too close regularity of color, and the result was a 
beautiful square that was highly Japanese in effect and completely unrecog- 
nizable as to its first estate. The red felt margin was cut off and under 
the edge of the work was slipped a border of black moiré cut in large scallops, 
and measuring when finished two inches at its broadest point. 

Some plain but delicious cookies of which the White House children of a 
few administrations ago were specially fond, are made as follows: one cupful 
each of butter and sugar, yolks of three eggs, two teaspoonfuls of vanilla, 
two of baking-powder, and two tablespoonfuls of sweet cream with flour 
enough to have the dough roll well. Reserve the whites until the mixture ig 
ready to be rolled, then beat them stiff and brush over the dough, sifting pow- 
dered sugar over afterwards. Cut out and bake in a fairly hot oven. 

In too many homes the receptacle for the soiled linen is not properly looked 
after. Bags are unwholesome unless they are frequently washed and boiled. 
The wicker baskets are better, but they should be frequently cleansed. Put 
them out in the air and turn the hose on them inside and out, leaving them 
in a good breeze and sun to air and dry thoroughly. 

A wall pocket seen in the room of a woman who writes for the daily and 
weekly press has in it a suggestion for other busy women, housekeepers, club- 
women, women who devote time to charitable work, and the like. The pocket 
begins with a yard and a half of gray art linen whose upper end is finished 
with a hem wide enough to hold a shade slat. This keeps the pocket straight, 
and a stitched band of linen attached at either end serves as hanger. On 
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the foundation piece are sewed, one above the other, six pockets, five inches 
deep and running across the linen from selvage to selvage. Each of these 
is divided evenly into six pockets by rows of machine stitching running un- 
brokenly through all. The thirty pockets thus made have a strong manila 
envelope apiece, the sort that opens at the end, and on each envelope is 
clearly written the name of its subject matter, as clubs, servants, drama, sani- 
tation, household, and so on. A piece of white typewriting paper the size of 
the envelope is attached to it by the gummed flap, and on this is a type- 
written list of clippings and notes inside. “In my small room,” says its 
owner, “it saves me a big pigeon-hole desk, and it keeps a lot of reference 
matter easy of access and easily weeded out as it serves its purpose.” The 
caution was added not to try to make the pocket decorative by gay binding 
or fancy stitches. It should be of an unbroken neutral color, that the letter- 
ing on the envelopes may stand out distinctly. 

A fricassee of oysters that can be made in the chafing-dish is somewhat 
different from creamed oysters or oysters 4 la Newburg. Put a quart of oys- 
ters with their liquor to come to a quick boil. Remove instantly to a hot 
dish, letting them strain through a colander. Into the blazer put a piece of 
butter the size of an egg, and when it bubbles add a tablespoonful of flour. 
Stir smooth with a silver fork and add a cupful of the oyster liquor. Take 
from the flame and mix in the yolks of two eggs, a pinch of salt, a very little 
Cayenne pepper, one teaspoonful of lemon juice, and one grating of nutmeg. 
Beat well, then return to the flame to set the eggs without allowing it to 
boil. Add the oysters, lower the flame, cover, and let it stand a minute to re- 
heat the oysters. Serve on small squares of toast. 

Cooks who understand hygiene always advise that shell-fish be fried in 
olive oil, as the action of cooked butter on them is very bad for the digestion. 
It is indeed only the very careful cook who should attempt melting butter 
even, as to bring it to the cooking-point converts it into a harmful food. 

An adept in the art-of making Welsh rarebit adds the cheese always pressed 
through a perforated potato-masher. In this way the cheese melts quickly 
and evenly, to the betterment of the “ rabbit.” 

Winter beets become an appetizing vegetable when served with a white 
sauce, but only on condition that they are boiled till tender. Some house- 
keepers let them boil an entire day, reheating and serving them the next. 

The judicious use of a mirror let into a wall adds an effect of spaciousness 
that is sometimes very desirable. A small hall is often much improved in 
this way, particularly if the mirror is opposite another that may be set over 
the mantel of the room into which the hall opens. 

What is called a Roman meat pudding is a palatable way to use up left- 
overs of joints and roasts. Cold veal, chicken, mutton, or beef may be used. 
Have a pint of the meat after it is finely minced. Take a cup of good stock 
well-flavored, one egg, some lemon juice or tomato sauce, a few bread crumbs, 
and pepper and salt. Mix all together and season if liked with a little onion 
and chopped parsley. Line a mould or dish with some macaroni, previously 
boiled till tender. Fill the dish with the meat mixture and steam for half an 
hour. Turn out of the dish and serve with a white sauce. 
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PREPARATION 
AurnHor. “ Whoop! I’ve 
just got an order from my 
publisher to write a life 
of Alexander the Great.” 
WIFE. “Why, you 
don’t know anything 

about him, do you?” 
AutTHor. “ No—but I 
will by to-morrow night.” 





THE TEST 
“Have those new peo- 
ple moved in the best so- 
ciety ?” 
“TI don’t know. Haven’t 
played bridge with them.” 


A HINT 


Mr. StTinermman. “ Why 
do you call that your 
golf suit?” 

Mrs. STINGIMAN. “ Be- 


vs, ane Ss BRA 8 es cause, James, every time 
CHRISTMAS EVE IN THE ARCTIC [I put it on I cover eigh- 


Wuy THe Eskimo’s CHRISTMAS TREE WAS NOT ILLUMINATED. teen holes.” 








L,ENFANT TERRIBLE 
Hostess. “ Bobby, what part of the chicken do 
you like?” 
Bossy. “ About half of that one, please.” 








A SOCIAL EVENT HIS ROLE 


White SANTA CLAUS THE STOCKING STUFFS “Gipap, Fipo! WHAT ARE YOU SITTING 
WITH NUTS AND CANDY DOPE, THERE FOR? DON’T YOU KNOW WE'RE PLAYING 


Tue Jumping JacK AND CHINA DOLL ESKIMOS, AND YOU’VE GOT TO PLAY YOU’RE AN 
THUS MANAGE TO ELOPE! ESKIMO poG?” 





IN JOCUND VEIN 


A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 
REGGIE. “ Uncte HARRY, IS A HORSE ANY GOOD WHEN HE’S BROKE?” 
UNCLE HARRY. “ Broke, eH? WHuyY, HE ISN’T ANY GOOD UNTIL HE’S ‘ BROKE.” WHyY DO YOU 
ASK, REGGIE?” 
REGGIE. “ Ou, Because. I DON’T THINK 80.” 


AFTER THE QUARREL BETTER DEATH 
He. “I shall expect you to return all my let- John Smith was being led to the block. 
ters.’ “Fear not!” the maid exclaimed, in ringing 
Sue. “ But my friends will enjoy them so _ tones, “ Pocohontas will save you!” 
much.” “Is that the name of a new breakfast food?” 
he asked, weakly. 
Throwing his head beneath the axe in eager 
haste, he sought to avoid this fate. 


ee 


THE NEWEST VERSION UNAVAILING 
“ My SON, WHO CHOPPED DOWN THAT TREE?” THE HORSE. “ DEAR ME! THIS IS WHAT I GET 
“ My FATHER,I CANNOT TELL A LIE; I DID IT FOR GIVING THEM A CART FOR CHRISTMAS. I[ 
WITH MY LITTLE CHOPSTICK.” WISH I’>D BOUGHT THEM SOME PEANUTS INSTEAD!” 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 2 





The Division of Income 


BOSTON expert has gathered some very interesting statistics, from all 
parts of the United States, and all classes of households, giving the pro- 
portion of annual income spent on house rent, on clothing, on “ operating 

expenses ” (meaning gas, water, heat, servant’s wages, etc.), and on the “ higher 
life” (meaning books, philanthropy, church, art, and so on). This “ division 
of income” table is very suggestive, and should be interesting to every house- 
keeper, actual, intending, or retired, among our readers. 

In the first place, the expert deduces from it that about 20 to 25 per cent. 
of the household income is a fair allowance for rent, anywhere, and that 25 
per cent. should cover the food. But there is'a man, a general manager of a 
Chicago telephone company, who has a family of five, who manages to house 
them on only 10 5-10 per cent. of his income of five thousand dollars, while 
a man in Kansas City, with only two in family and fifteen hundred dollars 
a year, spends a larger percentage of income on rent than any one else heard 
from. This same Chicago telephone man is evidently an expert on economics, his 
food expenditure being but 10 7-10 per cent.; while a merchant in Kansas, on an 
income of much less size, puts 31 8-10 per cent. of his money into food each 
year—six per cent. beyond the limit set by the expert as allowable. A college 
professor in the East, who, out of four thousand eight hundred a year manages 


to spend 37 8-10 per cent. on the “ higher life ” and maintain his family com- 
fortably on 11 1-10 per cent. for food, 12% per cent. for rent, 8 7-10 per cent. 


for “ operating expenses,” 6 3-10 per cent. for clothing, and so on, holds the 


record, so far, as the star economist on the list. Wastefulness is mainly 
shown in rent, food, and clothing, in the majority of cases. To reduce at 
these three points is the a b ¢ of household economics, but some people never 
learn it. 

Under the subdivision of “operating expenses” may be brought another 
bit of home economics often forgotten by young housekeepers. The Asso- 
ciation of College Alumne, at the Teachers College, last year, had an exhibit 
which remains in the mind. Two sets of fine undergarments—corset-cover, 
chemise, and petticoat in each—were placed side by side in a show-case. 
The first set, of fine muslin, elaborately trimmed with lace, insertion, and 
ribbon, cost $14 25, to begin with; but the price for doing it up once a week 
for a year was also given, and this was $83 20. The other set was of equal 
elegance and far more refinement, being trimmed simply with French knots 
and cut-out work. But the difference in cost between wearing: it and the 
lace-trimmed pieces was about $60 a year! The trousseau of a recent bride 
whose husband’s income was not above $2000 showed a lack of economic 
knowledge in this respect that pained the experienced beholder. Dozens of 
sets of elaborately lace-trimmed and embroidered garments were exhibited, 
the laundering of which undoubtedly represented an expenditure of many 
dollars each week. The washing bill came to mind too forcibly to allow of 
admiration of the exquisitely trimmed but unsuitable display. 

Political economy has been called “the dismal science.” Home economics 
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are only dismal when they are ignored or defied. The American woman is 
clever enough to master them. That but too often she neglects them instead 


is one of her great mistakes in life—but one, also, easily remedied if she 
chooses. 





Domesticity and Domestics 

RS. RUSSELL SAGE—who, it may be noted in passing, has kept her 

coachman thirty years, one maid twenty, another ten, and has had 
three long-term cooks, all of whom married from the house—has said 
some sensible things lately about the servant question, in connection with 
her interest in the “Women’s Domestic Guild.” It is all very well to say, 
as many harassed housewives may, that Mrs. Sage, being a very rich woman, 
can easily get good servants and keep them. But the point of her remarks, on 
the contrary, is that simplicity and economy in domestic methods must be 
tollowed if good domestics are to be kept. 

She considers her record “as much a matter for pride, perhaps, with a wo- 
man as any so-called social achievement.” Then she abdicates personal credit 
for it by making it largely a result of the family life. No late and elaborate 
dinners, no unusual or excessive service, are required. The servants’ rooms 
are sunny and comfortable, the food simple but appetizing. These sug- 
gestions certainly can be followed by any housewife. Then comes an idea 
that deserves thinking over—that the mistress, being the home-maker, should 
know her work, and be proud of it. Her personality should be felt through 
the whole. “ Hers is the broader outlook, hers should be the larger charity 
and the longer patience. She has an opportunity to fit the younger and less 
experienced for futures of greater usefulness, and to make the lives of those 
long in servitude less burdensome.” Homes, not family headquarters, are 
what is needed, and to have a home, there must be thought and tact. The 
domestic who feels herself part of a successful home will stay. 

In how many so-called homes to-day an ignorant mistress, despising all 
the details of household work, confronts an almost equally ignorant maid 
with no pride in her half-learned trade. These two negatives of domes- 
ticity cannot result in any affirmative of it. When the mistress knows the 
essential details of housekeeping, and throws her whole weight of character 
and influence towards tactful training of domestics, she will find good ones, 
and keep them. But the woman to whom her house is but her headquarters, 
and whose interests are outside of it, is demoralizing to her domestics. 
“There’s no place like home, and I’m glad there isn’t!” soon applies to the 
situation that results. The servant question is partly the mistress question, 
too. In the changing of woman’s status, the coming of the business woman, 
the clubwoman, the whist-playing woman, the woman of charities and affairs, 
to the front, the foundations of domesticity have been more or less upheaved. 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson Gilman thinks the remedy is to give up home. 
Mrs. Sage suggests a return to more homelike living. The French have a prov- 
erb, “ A door has to be either open or shut.” Woman at present seems to be 
neither in nor out of the home—yet one or other she must be in the end, 


and the servant question is only one of the signs and results of her present 
halting between two opinions. 
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including street, city, and State, legibly written 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. 


advertisement pages. Owing to the great increase in the 
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When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 
In all cases money must accompany order. 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this department, see 
AzARr’s circulation, and the consequent increase in the sales of patterns, it 


Remittances must be made in form of 


is more than ever necessary that purchasers should be most careful in ordering, in order to avoid possibility of mistakes and delay 
An order blank will be found in the advertising pages at the back of the magazine. 


TWO FANCY CORSET-COVERS 
UT paper patterns Nos. 450 and 451 are 
those of two very effective but easily 
made Both are made 
with yokes, which may be of plain tucking or 
of all-over embroidery, or, when something 
more elaborate is desired, they may be made 
of groups of tucks with insertion between. 
Hand feather-stitching and French knots 
may add much to the beauty of such a gar- 
ment, which in itself makes a charming gift 
for a friend when daintily made by hand. 


corset-covers. 


POINTED-YOKE CORSET-COVER. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 450. 
c; 


izes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Pattern No. 450, with the pointed yoke 
back and front, has ten little tucks across the 
front and a little group of three at each side 
over the bust, only tucked a little way, how- 
ever, to give fulness where both stout and 
thin women need it. With the present style 


SQUARE-YOKE CORSET-COVER. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 451. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 25 cents 


of low-cut corsets these waists are particu- 


larly suitable. They have the firmness which 
is necessary over the bust and a pretty ful- 
ness below. 

The edges of the yoke should be finished 
with a flat band of embroidery or lace, or a 
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feather-stitched braid 
when a simpler effect 
is desirable. At the 
back there are six 
little tucks. The belt 
of each waist is a 
row of beading or in- 
sertion, with a ribbon 
run in to tie it around 
the waist. 

Below this there is 
a shaped piece of mus- 
lin which holds the 
waist down in place 
under the petticoat. 

Corset-cover No. 451 
has the yoke of tuck- 
ing, but only across the front. Below the 
yoke there are groups of tucks and between 
these there may be rows of trimming or not, 
as preferred. Two groups of tucks are al- 
lowed for at the back. 


BACK OF NO, 452. 


PLEATED DRESSING-JACKET 

AS improvement on the accordion-pleated 

jacket, which cannot be satisfactorily 
pleated at home, is the side-pleated design 
illustrated here. The pattern is made to 
allow for pleats one-half inch wide, the front 
of one just reaching to the back edge of the 
previous one. No markings are necessary, as 
the material should be basted carefully in 


BACK OF NO, 450. BACK OF NO, 451. 
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these pleats and pressed, then adjusted to the 
yoke and sleeve cap. 

The edges of the front, of the yoke and 
sleeve caps, and the hems are finished with 
machine stitching. Hand-work may be sub- 
stituted by any one who prefers it, and a 
much more elaborate effect produced. 

The pattern for braiding is a very pretty 
one, and may be purchased separately, for 25 
cents for the set. These are ready for trans- 


ferring to the material by means of a warm 
iron passed over the back of the paper. 


They 


PLEATED DRESSING-JACKET. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 452. 
inches bust measure 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
Price, 25 cents. Stamping 
Design K for Braiding, 25 cents extra. 


are in dark and light stamping, to transfer 
satisfactorily to dark or light materials, so in 
ordering it is well to state whether the pattern 
is wanted to stamp on light or dark fabrics. 

The front of the jacket closes by means of 
little buttons and knotted frogs of the braid. 

Albatross, nun’s veiling, and thin silks are 
the materials best adapted to make such a 
jacket. White veiling made with a lining of 
a light-colored India silk gives a charming 
effect, as the color shows through the white. 
The braiding may be of the same color as the 
jacket or a contrast. 
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HE patterns given on the accompanying 
supplement are drafted to the same 
proportions and after the same style 











is mtuch easier to tuck a straight square of 
material than one of fancy shape, so these 
patterns are given in plain shape and are to 


as the Bazar’s cut paper patterns. On the be cut out by the patterns Nos. 3 and 4 after 


supplement all seams are allowed, and the 
width is indicated clearly in the sheet. 


As many persons pre- 
fer to pay the cost of the 
pattern rather than to 
trace it from the sheet, 
the Bazar has arranged 
that these patterns are 
for sale at the same 
prices as are the cut pa- 
per patterns, except that 
in the case of the supple- 
ment patterns, which are 
given only in the one 
size which seems . best 
suited to the design, 
double price must be 
paid when a_ different 
size is to be drafted. 


Woman’s Nightdress 

HE simplest way of 

making the very 
dainty nightdress pic- 
tured here, the pattern 
for which is given in 
size 38 inches bust mea- 
sure on the new pattern- 
sheet supplenient, is to 
eut the yoke and sleeve 
caps out of tucked lawn 
or all-over embroidery. 
A guide, or pattern, for 
this is given in parts 
Nos. 3 and 4, the shape of 
which may be studied in 
Diagram Group I. If, 
however, the material 
must be tucked especially 
for the nightdress, pat- 





the tucks are put in. 
Both the front and the back of the skirt 


part of the pattern are 
so long that it was ne- 
cessary to fold each 
twice to get it into the 
size of the sheet. There- 
fore, in tracing the pat- 
tern, the line should be 
followed to where it 
makes a sharp angle at 
each side and a dotted 
line connects these two 
angles. The next part 
should be traced until 
another break and dotted 
line occur, and then the 
third part should be 
traced and the _ three 
pasted together. Or, if 
tissue-paper, instead of 
a wheel, is used for 
tracing, this paper may 
be folded back at the 
dotted line and _ the 
tracing continued on the 
same piece. This mat- 
ter of the turned-over 
pattern form, while ap- 
parently a little puz- 
zling, is really quite sim- 
ple if these directions 
are followed and the lines 
carefully studied before 
the work is begun. 

All of the parts of 
this pattern will be found 
on the under side of the 
sheet. The lower part of 
the sleeve is cut out to 


WOMAN’S NIGHTDRESS.—NO. 54. 
Size, 38 inches bust measure only. Price, 25 cents. 
See Diagram Group IL., Pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


terns are given of the 
size pieces of cambric 


that will be needed. It 


fit under the arm and is 
gathered to the cap. The 
ruffle of lace or embroid- 
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LITTLE BOY’S NORFOLK SUIT.—NO. 55. 


Size, 3 years only. Price, 35 cents. 


See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


ery across the front may be omitted if a 


simpler gown is desired, and beading may be 
inserted and little ribbons run in for a dainty 


finish. To make the whole gown of yard-wide 
eambrie or nainsook will take eight yards. 
One yard of tucking either one yard or three- 
quarters of a yard wide will cut the yoke and 
sleeve caps. Five yards of trimming will be 
needed for the flat band, and four yards of 
lace or embroidery for the sleeve and bust 
ruffles. 
Little Boy’s Norfolk Suit 
OR a boy of three years the choice lies 
between Russian suits and the modified 
Norfolk suit as shown here. The real Nor- 
folk suit, with rolling collar and buttoned at 
the front, is too old for a boy of this age, but 
the yoke and full sleeves change the too severe 
style into something more childish. The pat- 
tern, which is given on the supplement and 
shown in miniature in Diagram Group IL., 
has the pleats going all the way to the neck. 
So, if preferred, the yoke may be left off en- 
tirely and a plain little pleated blouse be made. 
The edge of each pleat is indicated by a 
line, and the place to which it should be folded 
over is shown by another line marked “ posi- 
tion of pleat.” The edge of the yoke and cuffs 
may be trimmed with a contrasting material 
or a fancy braid, and the collar should be 
made in the same fashion. 
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There is allowance for a flap on the back 
edge of the side seam of the trousers, because 
with these knickerbockers the custom is to 
button them over at the outside of the knee. 
The best way to finish them is with a hem 
with elastic run in it and a button and but- 
tonhole. ° 

Of material 27 inches wide 51% yards will 
be needed for the suit, or 344 yards 50 inches 
wide. All of the parts of this pattern except 
the sleeve, No. 15, will be found on the same 
side of the supplement. The sleeve will be 
found on the reverse side. 


Boy’s Sailor Blouse 

UITABLE for flannel, cloth, or wash ma- 

terials is the sailor blouse for a boy of 
thirteen, the parts of which are illustrated in 
Diagram Group III. There is absolutely not 
a single intricacy about the pattern. Its lines 
are perfectly simple, and it is calculated for 
home workers. The collar, shield, and sleeve 
bands should be made of a contrasting ma- 
terial. The anchor on the shield and the eagle 
on the sleeve should be worked in gilt thread 
or white silk, or in blue on a white linen 
blouse. 


BOY’S SAILOR BLOUSE.—NO. 56 


Size, 13 years only. Price, 25 tents 
See Diagram Group III., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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The quantity of material required for 
stich a blouse is 334 yards of 27-inch cloth, 
or 24% yards 50 inches wide. The several 
parts of the pattern are all given on the 
same side of the sheet, and may be found 
without any difficulty. 


Girl’s Pinafore 

HREE and three-quarters yards of white 

lawn one yard wide will make a very 

pretty simple pinafore for a 
girl of ten years, as pictured 
here. The work may be much 
lessened by buying lawn 
ready-tucked instead of doing 
the tucking especially for the 
garment, but where this is in- 
convenient the material may be 
tucked according to one’s own 
fancy. Patterns are given by 
which to cut the various por- 
tions of the garment which 
are of tucked material. 

The pinafore buttons at the 
back, and has the same groups 
of tucks as are seen at the 
front. These tucks may be 
feather-stitched if a more 
elaborate effect is wanted, and 


the yoke, cuffs, and belt may be 


of all-over embroidery for a 
change sometimes. 

The old-fashioned custom of 
letting children wear these 
washable pinafores over their 
woollen school frocks is a good 
old one which is being revived 
by many sensible mothers who 
appreciate its common sense 
and cleanliness. Sheer lawn or 
substantial gingham may be 
used, as preferred. If the tuck- 
ed parts are to be cut from all- 
over embroidery or ready-tucked lawn, %4- 
yard 27 inches wide will be needed. All of 
the parts of this pattern except No. 35, the 
yoke, will be found on the same side of the 
supplement. The yoke will be found on the 
reverse side. 

Part 34, being too long for the sheet, has 
the lower portion turned back. A dotted line 
shows where the folding comes. Part 32 has 
two corners, one at the lower edge and one 
at the side, folded back for the same reason. 
This may be traced separately, or the tracing- 
paper may be folded. 


GIRL’S PINAFORE.—NO. 57. 
Size, 10 years only. 

35 cents 
See Diagram Group IV., 
Pattern-sheet Supplement 
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Young Girl’s Blouse 
SIMPLE flannel or cashmere blouse, 
which may be made as dainty and elabo- 
rate as desired by trimmings of lace and fancy 
braiding and pretty buttons, may be made by 
the pattern given on this month’s supplement. 
The parts are shown in Diagram Group V. 

Each side of the front of the waist has a 
box-pleat in effect. This is made by two 
tucks which come nearer together at the 
waist-line, giving the waist an 
appearance of being small. At 
the back there are three box- 
pleats, made in the same way. 
These tucks may be stitched a 
quarter of an inch from the 
edge or three-quarters of an 
inch, as preferred. 

At the back the waist has a 
little yoke hidden under the 
sailor collar. To give fulness at 
the front, over the bust, a 
group of little tucks is made in 
each front from the shoulder 
seam. These, too, are hidden by 
the collar. 

White woollen waists made by 
some such model as this and 
trimmed with soutache braid in 
white, a color, or gold, are 
among the very sensible fashions 
for young women. They clean 
beautifully, and, if trimmed 
with white, may be even washed 
at home. No lining is required 
for such a waist, but if one is 
preferred, any plain waist pat- 
tern or shirt-waist design should 
serve. 

Of 27-inch material 51% yards 
will be needed to cut the waist, 
and of material 1 yard wide 4 
yards will be sufficient. 

All the parts, from No. 39 to No. 48, inclu- 
sive, are outlined on the one side of the sheet. 

The shield, belt, collar and cuffs should be 
lined with linen canvas or crinoline. The 
sailor collar will need, unless of rather stiff 
material, a lining of some kind. The best 
thing would be taffeta silk or satin. The 
pattern of braiding indicated in the illustra- 
tion may be followed easily. If one is not 
able oneself to draw this on the material it 
may be copied in the following way: Lay a 
plate on a piece of tissue-paper cut the same 
shape as the shield, and draw the curved lines 


Price, 
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YOUNG WOMAN’S BLOUSE.—NO. 58 
Size, 34 inches bust measure only. Price, 25 cents 
See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


with this. 
pencil until the pattern is correct. Follow 
the same plan with the collar pattern, and 
basting these pieces of tissue-paper on to the 
material, baste or sew the braid over the lines 
and tear away the paper. 


Then draw the fancy lines in in 


Little Girl’s Bonnet 

HE little girl’s bonnet (Diagram Group 
VI.) may be made in any material, but 
silk or satin is about the prettiest. Ivory- 
white peau de soie with trimmings of écru 
or butter-color lace will be charming, or pale 
blue with white lace. The size is for a child 
of four years as given on the supplement 
sheet; for persons who do not wish this size it 
can be cut to order in any other size for twice 
the regular price, which would be fifty cents. 
The whole sides and front band of the cap 
are corded, and directions for this are indi- 
cated in the little diagram. The main part of 
the cap, No. 50, should be cut as the pattern 
is given and tucked with tiny cords one-half 
inch apart. This will give eleven cords. For 
the front band of the bonnet there are two 
patterns—one for the large piece to be corded, 
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and another by which to cut it after the cords 
are put in. These cordings may be actually 
what they are called—cords stitched into the 
material—or they may be tiny tucks. The 
former will make the material rather stiff and 
firm, which is undoubtedly an advantage in 
a bonnet. The crown part need not be tucked 
like the rest. 

The lace band for the back of the cap 
should be lined with the material of the main 
part, and should have, also, a little stiffening 
to keep it in shape. A full ruche of finer lace 
and rosettes of the same finish the front of 
the cap, and little bunched-up ruffles gf lace 
fall from the rosettes; from under these 
should come long ends of silk or net, finished 
with lace, which tie under the chin. 

On the original bonnet the trimming 
around the face and the rosette at the sides, 
where the strings and lace ruffles are attached, 
were of tiny pink roses. These may be used 
instead of the lace ruche and rosette, and 
will be exceedingly becoming to most children. 

The same pattern may be used very satis- 
factorily to make a lawn bonnet for spring 
and summer wear. The tucked or corded 
lawn with écru lace trimmings will launder 


LITTLE GIRL’S BONNET.—NO. 59. 
Size, 4 years only. Price, 25 cents. 
See Diagram Group VI., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


perfectly. The roses may be sewed to a band 
of ribbon, and this be basted to the cap, and 
so be removable when laundering is necessary. 
In the case of a lawn bonnet the broad band 
of lace at the back would be lined with one 
thickness of the lawn itself. 
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R. ROY ROLFE GILSON needs no in- 
troduction to the readers of the Harper 
publications. His delightful stories, “ In 

the Morning Glow,” originally published in Har- 
vER’S MAGAZINE, are too well known and too 
widely popular to need further commendation. 
For the holiday season the Harpers have brought 
out an exquisitely bound little book, Mother and 
Father, containing the most charming of Mr. Gil- 
son’s tales, and exquisitely illustrated by Alice 
Barber Stephens. The pages are beautifully deco- 
rated in colors, and the pictures are soft half- 
tones, loosely mounted on cream-white mats. No 
more ideal gift-book could be found than this. 
In The Book of Months, by E. F. Benson (Har- 
per & Brothers), the author tells the experience 
of a man about town in London, giving his ad- 
ventures, his observations, and his very up-to- 
date philosophy. A charming love-story runs 
through the book, and the atmosphere of the 
whole is very sweet and pleasing. It is hard 
to realize that the same hand wrote Dodo and 
The Relentless City. The Book of Months is 
beautifully bound, illustrated with marginal 


drawings in color, and printed on especially thick, 


creamy paper. 

Mr. J. Storer Clouston will be remembered as 
the author of The Adventures of M. d’Haricot. 
He has just brought out a charming tale, Our 
Lady’s Inn (Harper & Brothers), in which he 
tells the adventures of Miss Barbara Cheyne, who 
runs away from home, disguises herself as a 
man, and meets with various novel and interest- 
ing experiences, as well she might. There is in 
the book much of the humor that appealed to 
the readers of M. d’Haricot. Our Lady’s Inn will 
while away an afternoon or evening delightfully. 

The late Julian Ralph was, with one or two 
exceptions, the most distinguished journalist in 
America. There is, therefore, much of more than 
usual interest in his autobiography, The Making 
of a Journalist, recently published by Harper & 
Brothers. Mr. Ralph discusses A Nose for News, 
The Mysterious Sixth Sense, The Dangers of 
War Reporting, The Power of a Reporter, and 
other topics which have to do with journalism 
in a manner that will be deeply interesting to 
the general public, as well as to men and women 
in the profession. 

The Ambassadors, Mr. Henry James’s latest 
book, is among the recent publications of Harper 
& Brothers. The novel ran serially in The North 
American Review, a departure from the policy 
of that magazine, which speaks well for the 
strength of the tale selected. Mr. James’s char- 
acters are principally Americans abroad. He 
takes them from England to France, and makes 
a study of their actions and motives such as he 
alone can achieve. The book is fascinating, ab- 


sorbing, perplexing—in short, it is the work of 
Henry James. 

Elizabeth Bisland, who some years ago wrote 
an interesting book about her experiences on 
a record-breaking trip around the world, has re- 
cently sent out through Harper & Brothers a 
very charming story of Southern life just after 
the war. The title of the romance is A Candle 
of Understanding. ‘The heroine, a daughter of 
one of the very proud but sadly impoverished 
homes of Louisiana, tells the tale of her girl- 
hood with a delightfully sympathetic touch that 
makes the reader actually see the cane-fields and 
enter into the every-day events of the plantation. 

Seldom have better short stories been given to 
the public than those very original ones by Mar- 
garet Sutton Briscoe in A Change of Heart (Har- 
per & Brothers). The first story, “ The Assistant 
Bishop,” is a gem, and the same may be said of 
almost every story in the collection. 

A book which should be on every schoolgirl’s 
shelf is A Daughter of the Rich, by M. E. Waller 
(Little, Brown, & Co.). Its wholesome, sweet 
tone makes it most valuable for children’s read- 
ing, while it is interesting enough to keep a 
grown person up to the wee small hours getting 
to the happy end. While many books for little 
children appear each year, and some for the half- 
grown children, we find few to compare with this. 

An entertaining book for newspaper men and 
also for readers of newspapers is E. L. Shuman’s 
Practical Journalism (D. Appleton & Co.). Mr. 
Shuman knows his subject from A to Z, and he 
has written of modern progress in newspaper- 
making with an authority that is very con- 
vincing. He gives an admirable insight into the 
inner workings of metropolitan newspaper offices, 
though he does not confine himself to this spe- 
cial field. Beginners and would-be newspaper 
men will find the book invaluable. Experienced 
workers admit that it is authentic and inter- 
esting. An important chapter is given to the 
rules of leading newspapers concerning the use 
of words, and lists of forbidden words. 

Bliss Carman has turned for a moment from 
poetry to prose, and has written an exquisite 
book on The Kinship of Nature (L. C. Page & 
Co.). It is dedicated to Mr. Carman’s teacher 
and friend, Mr. George Robert Parkin, to whom 
a delightful and characteristic letter is written 
by the author. Mr. Carman discusses in de- 
lightfully informal fashion The Art of Life, The 
Vernal Idea, The Cost of Beauty, Rhythm, The 
Friendship of Nature, etc. No one who has read 
his Pipes of Pan can fail to realize how keen a 
lover of Nature he is, and how deeply he un- 
derstands her. The Kinship of Nature is another 
admirable proof of this feeling, and of his ability 
to express it. 
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DON’T BE AN 
ESQUIMAUX 


only people who do not cook their food, 
viz-the Esquimaux. 7 ae 
Cooking is simply a stage in pre-digestion. 

The more pre-digested a food is, before it is 
eaten, the less energy will it take from Brain-power, 
during the after process of digestion. 

Why do you feel ‘‘dull’’® after a heavy dinner? 

Every bit of steam taken away from the 
engines of a Ship, on a winter voyage, to heat the 
state-rooms, is so much loss of speed which she 
might have made, in warmer weather, with the same 
boilers, and the same Coal consumption. 

Digestion is work, just like sawing wood, or 
thinking out a knotty problem. 

The energy put into it can be economized for 
Intellectual effort, by the liberal use of ‘‘Grape- 
nuts’’ instead of cruder diet. 

Not half the food we eat, is ever fully diges- 
ted, nor entirely assimilated, so that there is no 
danger of your Liver ‘‘getting out of practice’’ 
through the use, of pre-digested ‘‘Grape-nuts.”’ 

The Postman doesn’t forget how to walk, merely because he rides 
home on a street car, when he is tired. 

**Grape-nuts’’ is Wheat, with its Energy-producing Starch, and its 
Brain-building Phosphates, pre-digested beyond the Liver stage, ready for 
prompt assimilation and superior Brain work. 

A Government analysis proves it to be eighteen times readier for 
assimilation than Oatmeal, and thrice asdextrinated as the average Wheat food. 

This analysis will be sent free on request. 


Grape -Nuts 


I] ) ee is a racial characteristic of the 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


It 


The Bazar’s correspondence 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


BELLS.—You can carry out the bell idea in 
some contest games by having, first, the score- 
cards decorated with little bells—the kind that 
are five cents a dozen. Then have different tables 
with different bell features. At one have a 
basket with slips of questions to be answered. 
Each question may be some quotation about 
bells, which must be given correctly or the name 
of the author given. If you get a book of fa- 
miliar quotations you will find plenty to answer 
for the purpose. At another table make each one 
draw a bell with his left hand. At another 
table make each one tell, in a short written ac- 
count, his idea of what makes a girl a belle. 
When the opinions are read aloud later and a 
vote is taken for the best, it will be highly en- 
tertaining. Then you could have a dumb-bell 
contest or exhibition, and, if you can manage 
it, you can have a pretty musical performance 
with bells, which is charming. You can also have 
a contest in seeing who can make the greatest 
number of words in two minutes from the let- 
ters in “ liberty bell.” As rewards for the con- 
tests give pretty little fancy bells, and your en- 
tertainment will be quite complete. 


L. A. 8.—I advise, by all means, a dinner to 
entertain the bride, and cards afterwards. At 
little expense, comparatively, you can give a 
pretty little dinner. Decorate the table with 
chrysanthemums. Have one-color flowers, and the 
candies of the same color. Have pretty little 
place-cards decorated with the interwoven in- 
itials of the bride and groom in whose honor 
the entertainment is given, and serve the follow- 
ing menu, which will not be hard to prepare in 
the house: 

Grape-fruit. 
Cream of celery soup. 
Scalloped lobster; cucumbers with French 
dressing. 

Roast chicken; French pease; potatoes. 
Celery and apple salad. 
Ice-cream and cake. 

Fruit; candy. 

Coffee. 


After dinner have small tables brought into 
the parlor. Have four play at each, and play 
Sniff—the at present fashionable game of dom- 
inoes—in preference to cards, if you prefer it. Let 
several rounds of the game be played, partners 
constantly changing and moving from one table 
to the other, and at the end of the evening give 
a prize to the person who has the highest score. 
You can give a book, a picture prettily framed, 
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or any trifle which would be suitable for a man 
or a girl, as I do not presume you wish to give 
two prizes. Have lemonade served during the 
evening, and it, will not be necessary to have a 
supper afterwards. If you would rather give a 
Sniff party and no dinner, do so, and have a sup- 
per served after the playing. 


RutH.—Unless you are in society actively, and 
in the habit of making and returning visits dur- 
ing the winter season and in evidence generally, 
it is not obligatory to send P. p. c. cards on your 
departure for the winter. But you must judge 
for yourself about your obligation in the matter. 
If you wish to acquaint your friends with your 
departure you may send the cards. I advise hav- 
ing the cards read: 


Mrs. Charles Brown 
Miss Brown 
P. p. ¢. Address. 

Send them the day before you depart for the 
winter abroad. 

Marion W.—Write the invitations on thin 
slivers of wood or birch bark, wording them: 
1899 1904 
Mr. and Mrs. John White 

request the pleasure of 

Mr. and Mrs. Blank’s 
company at dinner on Thursday, January the 

twenty-first 
at eight o’clock. 


Tie the birch bark, after rolling it, with white 
ribbon, and send the invitations by hand. En- 
close the novel invitations in regular envelopes. 
Make pretty burnt-wood place-cards with the two 
dates and your monogram, and decorate the table 
with flowers scattered among the bonbon-dishes. 
Use wood as much as possible for plates and 
decorations, and birch bark, which is always ef- 
fective. You can use tangerine oranges effective- 
ly as punch-holders for the punch course, using 
the pulp to flavor the ice. After supper have a 
fagot party, which is particularly suitable. Give 
each of your guests a bundle of twigs tied to- 
gether with ribbon, and make them tell a story 
as long as the twigs burn. An open fireplace is 
a necessity, of course. After the story-telling is 
over have a vote for the best, and reward the 
narrator with a wooden prize. A pretty souvenir 
for every one would be pictures of yourself and 
your husband in little double wooden frames 
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‘Cleaning Hair L. The Ostermoor a 
isla dirty job ~% \ 


HAIR MATTRESS—A Tick Stuffed THE ‘*‘ OSTERMOOR ’’—Built, Not Stuffed 


Every hair mattress is a tick stuffed with animal hair, often Each Ostermoor mattress is built — not stuffed, Hand- 
swarming with disease germs, Our advertising has ‘driv yen laid sheets of snowy whiteness, each the full size, are 
the old-line makers to claim “ sterilized” hair, which is ab- carefully compressed into the tick. The Ostermoor Patent 
surd ; for the only process that would be effective destroys the Elastic Felt is purity itself, germ-free and vermin-proof. 
value of the hair—makes it brittle and lifeless. Ostermoor mattresses cannot get lumpy; never need re- 

The hair-stuffed tick gets lumpy—has to be “ made over ” newing ; an occasional sun-bath is all they + lama The tick 
every three or four years, at a greater expense each time. can be taken off and washed whenever soiled 


The Ostermoor #*Mattress,°15. 


has met with success so great that dozens of would-be rivals have flattered themselves and us by 
unsuccessful attempts to imitate it. Do not be fooled! There is but one Ostermoor! It is not FELT 
if it is notan OSTERMOOR. Our name and guarantee on the end of every genuine mattress, 


Send for Our Handsome 96-Page Book FREE 


whether you want a mattress or not. There is no other mattress as good as the ‘‘Ostermoor’”’ and 
we want you to know why—we challenge comparison. Our book ‘‘ The Test of Time,” gives testi- 
monials from such men as Rev. Dr. MacArthur and George H. Daniels, whom_you must believe— 
even if you think WE exaggerate. It illustrates the various uses to which the Patent Elastic Felt is 
put—Pillows, Window Seat Cushions, Boat Cushions and Church Cushions, etc. 


Sleep On It Thirty Nights Free ee npg 


2 ft. 6in. wide, - $ 8.35 
3 ft. wide, 30 Ibs. - 10.00 
2f ° 
4 * 





aad if it is not even all you have hoped for, if you don’t t. 6 in. wide, 35 Ibs. 11.70 
believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability and ft. wide, 40 Ibs. 13-35 
comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever made, you can get 4 ft.6in. wide, 45 Ibs. ~ 15.00) “O78 
your money back by return mail—‘‘no questions asked.” Made in two parts, soc. extra. 





Special sizes, special prices. 














WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE 
LOOK OUT whether you doubt the dealer or not, 


ask to see our name—it is sewn on the end. It is a safe 
thing to do—‘‘mistakes”’ will happen, you know, 


SEND POR FREE BOOK TO-DAY. 
OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 
158 Elizabeth Street, NEW YORK 


4 . 7 ko” » Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feath 
We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send jor our book ‘‘Church Cushions and Down Co.» Ltd., Mout - er 
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GOOD FORM AND 


Lynn.—The kindergarten party is a good idea. 
Carry it out, by all means, in every detail of the 
entertainment. Decorate the rooms as for a 
child’s party with pictures of Mother Goose, 
baby-advertisement guy etc., and have ap- 
propriate games, such as Going to Jerusalem, the 
ring game where the one in the middle is blind- 
folded and has to guess, from the noise those in 
the ring make when asked to imitate animals, 
who they are, and others on the same order. 
Have the refreshment table decorated with chil- 
dren’s toys at the covers, snappers and motto 
bonbons, a big Jack Horner pie, and a basket 
on the table holding packages, with the ends of 
the ribbons tying them going to the places. Serve 
a regular supper, but in baby dishes, if possi- 
ble. After supper have a contest in guessing 
whom the baby picture, which each guest is asked 
to bring of himself or herself, represents, and 
give a Mother Goose or a live kitten to the most 
successful guesser. 


May.—yYou can decorate the table charmingly 
for the New-year party with a variety of amus- 
ing devices. For instance, have the dates of the 
past and the coming years in flowers or greens 
on the table. Have small calendars for the 
coming year at each plate for place-cards. Have 
also little candles burning in front of every cover, 
and announce that the candle that burns longest 
will proclaim the person before whom it stands 
as the one to have the best luck in 1904. Have 
the figures 1904 conspicuous about the room in 
greens or painted, and in the centre of the table 
have a New-year’s cake with a thimble, a bit of 
money, and a ring in it. This is cut by all, and 
fun results when the finder of the ring is an- 
nounced as being sure to wed soon, the finder 
of the thimble to stay unwed, and the lucky 
one who cuts the money to have a future of 
wealth. Tie up the sandwiches with red ribbons; 
have ribbons going from the chandeliers or the 
ceiling to the places, ending in a bouquet of 
holly for each. Have little cakes and dishes 
garnished with holly, and your decorations will 
leave nothing to desire. 


J. J.—It is polite to answer a wedding invita- 
tion. Word the answer in exactly the form of 
the invitation. For a formal invitation the an- 
swer would read: 

Miss White 
accepts with pleasure (or regrets that she is un- 
able to accept) 

Mr. and Mrs. Livingston’s 

kind invitation to the marriage of their daughter 
Louise 
to 
Mr. Charles Worthington 
on Monday, January the eleventh, ete. 


Etta.—The maid of honor may wear the pink 
gown that she has and the two bridesmaids could 
wear gowns of a deeper shade of pink. This is a 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


pretty idea, and often carried out. Or the 
bridesmaids could wear white. Have a _pink- 
and-white wedding. Decorate the chancel with 
palms hired for the occasion and with vases of 
tlowers—pink roses if you can afford them, or, 
if not, pink carnations. These will be the best 
flowers to use at the end of January—the least 
expensive—and I know you do not wish to go 
to the expense of having rare flowers. You can 
have, too, growing plants of lilies in combination 
with the pink. The effect will be charming. Have 
the bridesmaids carry bunches of carnations or 
roses, the maid of honor a bouquet of lilies. The 
little flower-girls should be dressed in quaint 
white dresses. The costumes should be old-fash- 
ioned and odd. It is a pretty idea for them to 
carry big baskets or hats filled with flowers by 
long ribbon streamers. They may carry the same 
kind of flowers that the other attendants have, 
or, if all the others carry white flowers, they may 
carry pink, or vice versa. You can make the 
church lovely with bunches of flowers tied to the 
pew posts, but I would advise having plenty of 
growing paims and lilies instead, if you can- 
not afford both. 


Query.—In signing a business letter a mar- 
ried woman should write her signature as Mary 


A. Smith, and under it (Mrs. James Smith). In 
signing any other kind of a note always use only 
the signature Mary A. Smith. It is only when 
you wish to make your married estate known that 
you sign, “ Mrs.,” ete. Of course express receipts 
and such things may be signed “ Mrs.,” etc., if 
you prefer. When a bride calls with her hus- 
band she leaves two of her husband’s and one of 
her own cards in calling on a married woman. 


Cius.—You can give a very attractive little 
chafing-dish entertainment in your rooms. I ad- 
vise having two tables, as it will make the service 
easier. Have one for the substantial course, one 
for the dessert. Have two chafing-dishes on each 
table, and let the ladies take their seats informal- 
ly around the tables, changing to the second one 
after the first part is over. Arrange the table 
for the first course with plates in piles, salt, 
pepper, little bread-and-butter plates, and all the 
articles necessary for-the cooking’ of the different 
things. I advise for a first course lamb chops, 
which are delicious cooked on a chafing-dish. 
They should be a little cooked before being 
brought in, and they should be flavored with a 
little sherry to be just right. Have with these 
a salad of vegetables dressed with mayonnaise. 
This is pretty if served in cups made of green 
peppers. After this course have the dessert 
cooked. I would advise having a preparation 
of creamed ——. which are also very good 
cooked on a chafing-dish. You must use plenty 
of butter, and have the apples tender and cut in 
pieces. Cook with cream, and serve whipped 
cream with them. Have cake, and, after all, oe 
coffee passed, and your repast will be very nice. 
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Mail Orders only. We have no agents or Branch Stores. All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices on Suits 
and Cloaks 


Made to your order—Not ready made 
We guarantee to fit you 


Catalogue and Samples Free 


A few weeks ago an importer received a choice 
assortment of over 200 fine suitings and cloakings. 
They arrived too late for his trade, and he offered them 
to us at considerably less than their actual value. We 
purchased the entire lot and shall make these goods 
into Suits, Skirts and Cloaks, to order only, at one-third 
less than our regular catalogue prices. All of these 
goods are suitable for Winter and early Spring wear. 


REMEMBER WE MAKE EVERYTHING 
TO ORDER —NOTHING READY MADE. 


Tailor Made Suits, former price $11.25, reduced to $7.50 
$15 Suits reduced to $10.00 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.33 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67 
$30 Suits reduced to $20.00 
$36 Suits reduced to $24.v0 


Walking and Dress Skirts in the newest models, former 
price $6.50, reduced to $4.33. 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6.00 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8.00 
$15 Skirts reduced to $10.00 


Winter Jackets, lined throughout with satin, former 
price $12, reduced to $8. 
$15 Jackets reduced to $10.00 
$20 Jackets reduced to $13.33 
$24 Jackets reduced to $16.00 


Reduced prices on Rain Coats, Newmarkets, Visiting Cos- 
tumes, Traveling Dresses, etc. 


This is the only announcement of this 
sale, as it will fast for one month only. 








We pay express charges to any part of the United States 


You take no risk in dealing with us, as any garment which is 
not entirely satisfactory may be returned promptly and we will 
refund your money. 

Catalogue and a full assortment of samples will be sent free 
by return mail; be sure to say you wish Winter Catalogue No. 42 
and the reduced price samples. If possible, state the color of samples 
you desire, as this will enable us to send you a full assortment of 
just what you wish. 

If you already have our Winter Catalogue, ask for these samples 
only, being sure to mention that you have the catalogue. 


NEW SPRING CATALOGUE 


We are now receiving from abroad the new Spring styles. We 
have never seen handsomer garments than have been designed 
for the coming season. Our new Spring Catalogue will be ready 
January 26, and it will be the most beautiful fashion book ever 
issued. It will illustrate Stvlish Suits, from $10 to $40; Skirts, from 
$5 to $20; Spring Jackets, from $10 to $30; Etamine Costumes and 
Skirts, Mohair and Brilliantine Suits and Skirts, Walking Suits, 
Church and Visiting Costumes, etc. Every woman who wishes to 
dress well should have one. Write now and we will mail you a 
copy free, as soon as issued, together with the new Spring samples, 
Be sure to say you wish new Spring Catalogue No. 42-S and samples. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


Established 15 Years. 
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NEW-YEAR’S FOR 


T's family had gathered at my house this 
year for New-year’s day. There were vari- 
ous ages to be taken into consideration in 
making my plans of entertainment, and it was 
urged upon me emphatically—really forcibly— 
to have things “different” from the ordinary 
year. 

“Something that all we children will like,” 
my twelve-year-old daughter pleaded, “and yet 
very ‘ New-yeary,’ and ‘fun,’” Billy ordered. 

There had to be a dance on New-year’s eve 
after the babies had been tucked in bed and were 
safely out of the way, and we had, of course, 
the conventional observance of joining hands and 
singing “ Auld Lang Syne” as the big clock in 
the hall struck the hour of midnight. Then we 
moved from one to the other in grand-chain fash- 
ion, shaking hands and giving our good wishes. 
But this was after the cotillon, which had seem- 
ed to particularly delight the older children 
because of some of the novel figures. 

For one we had selected our prettiest small 
person to represent Cupid, and trundle a wheel- 
barrow into the room and bestow posies on the 
boys and girls, who exchanged them with the 
partners they sought. Later Cupid hung on the 
wall a big heart, and gave arrows to the boys, 
who shot in turn at the heart target. The one 
who hit nearest the middle had first choice of 
partners, and so on. Afterwards the girls had 
a turn at shooting. 

But the figure which aroused the greatest en- 
thusiasm was where Japanese lanterns with 
lighted candles burning inside were passed about 
and the lights of the room were lowered. It 
was a contest to see who could dance longest 
without extinguishing the candle. As soon as 
the candles went out, the couple who were hold- 
ing the lantern had to stop dancing and sit 
down. The last couple left on the floor received 
each a prize. 

Old and young, babies and all, were together 
for most of the observances of New-year’s day. 
At breakfast every one found at his or her 
cover calendar pads of small size with pencils 
attached. On these their owners had to write 
a good resolve, and it would be noted on each 
day of the year whether the resolution was kept 
or not. At the end of the year every one thought 
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OLD AND YOUNG 


it would be interesting to know how many had 
been “red-letter days” and how many would 
be marked in black. 

So much for the good beginning of the occa- 
sion. It was a highly virtuous way of startin 
the day and year, we all felt. Later we indulg 
in hilarity. 

We played all sorts of New-year’s games. 
Among them was one where we jumped over 
twelve lighted candles, named for the months, to 
see when bad fortune would assail us. 

“ Oh, I just knew that I wouldn’t pass the Feb- 
ruary examinations,”- a lassie bemoaned; and 
one lad declared, “It is evidently doomed to 
rain in September,” when he had planned a 
camping-out expedition, as the candles for the 
respective months went out as they — It 
was, perhaps, merrier to find the scrolls with 
the prophecies for the year written on them that 
we hunted for all over the house, to be discov- 
ered in the most out-of-the-way places and cor- 
ners. 

The forecasts were original, and suitable for 
the ages and estates of the finders. When they 
were read it caused great excitement. 

A surprise for the older people had been 
planned by the children for the following after- 
noon, before the party broke up. It consisted 
of a series of pictures devised by an older head, 
but enacted by the younger members, each rep- 
resenting some, memorable episode in the lives of 
their parents, cousins, aunts, and uncles—the 
tableaux being the scene and moment of a pro- 
posal as devised from hearsay, a noteworthy part- 
ing—when a’ lover went to war—the meeting of 
two people, and so on, and I assure you the chil- 
dren enjoyed the acting even more than the 
older people the “ surprises,” which occasionally 
covered them-+with confusion, as you may guess. 

After the tableaux were over it was discovered 
that a huge snowball made of wire covered with 
cotton had been suspended from the ceiling. Each 
one was allowed to put in his or her hard and 
draw from the slit a prize, which was alike for 
all—a prettily mounted photograph of the mem- 
bers of the party, which had been taken by a 
clever amateur on the day of gathering and quick- 
ly develo It was a charming souvenir of the 


holiday that we had all enjoyed. 
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CULINARY 
WRINKLES 


Edition De Luxe 
FOR LOVERS OF GOOD 
THINGS TO EAT @ DRINK 








ULINARY WRINKLES is a collection 
of choice and practical recipes for im- 
proving the daily home menu. By 
following the directions every-day meals are 
given that something that removes the com- 
mon-place and gives them an air that is so 
attractive and so necessary to the well-bred, 
without materially increasing the cost. This 
is all done in such a simple way that the 
most inexperienced house-keeper is insured 
satisfactory results, whether the work be done 
personally or by the home cook. 


CHAFING-DISH COOKERY. All the 
mystery of this accomplishment is laid bare ; 
and its convenience, economy and attractive- 
ness are made so plain that one wants to try 
a Rarebit or some one of the other tooth- 
some dishes at once. 


CULINARY WRINKLES FREE to al! 
who use Armour’s Extract of Beef; sent post- 
paid on receipt of name and address and metal 
cap from a jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef. 

















If you want 
the best extract 
of the best 
beef insist on 


Armour’s 
Extract 
of Beef 








Caution 


There are 
cheaper brands 
but they are 
lacking in 
flavor and will 
not go so far, 
and in the end 
cost more. A 
dealer who 
asks you to 
take another 
brand for less 
money is not 
considering 
your interests. 





For sale by 
all druggists 


and grocers. 





ARMOUR @ COMPANY 





CHICAGO 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


The Bazar’s correspondence 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


N. M.—Your home lacks coziness, you say, and 
“appears stiff”; but you have some beautiful 
things. Your green Wilton carpet and moiré 
hangings should give you a charming back- 
ground for the furniture. Onyx tables are hard, 
of course. Don’t get any more of them, nor too 
many vases. Don’t add leather furniture to this 
room, however. Leather, onyx, and shining pot- 
tery are too cold to be grouped together. Ar- 
range a divan (as you suggest for the hall, where, 
in fact, the leather would be far more appropri- 
ate) with Oriental cover and pillows galore. Set 
against a background of soft dull leaf-green wall- 
paper, this should go far toward relieving the 
stiffness of the room. Two easy-chairs in Oriental 
rug coverings would also aid you, and a growing 
plant or two. As you own the home and can have 
it, I would advise a cozy pillowed window-seat ; 
also a substantial if not a large table, on which 
some books may rest, or magazines. Use this room 
freely, and its stiffness will soon disappear. 


New Reswence.—If you will send the plans 
for the new house I will be glad to give them as 
careful a consideration as the space in this de- 
partment will admit. At the same time, as the 
interior is to be a costly one, you would be 
wise to consult a decorator to whose judgment 
and originality you can trust. The cost of such 
consultation may be anywhere between twenty- 
five and one hundred dollars, which would insure 
to you two or three color schemes for the six- 
teen-room house. If the rugs and draperies are 
to be purchased, the charge for time spent in se- 
lection would be ten per cent. of the amount 
spent. If the purchasing and planning were to 
cost you two hundred dollars, in addition to the 
architect’s plans you speak of, you would be 
likely to save that or more in the outlay of four 
thousand dollars for the new furnishings of the 
home. If you wish distinctive effects, you would 
also require to give the decorator who plans your 
furnishings ample time to consider the case, say 
ten days to two weeks, at least. 


S. M.—The bronze-gilt design over the red 
ground is very pretty for the hall. I would re- 
tain it. In all the upper rooms I would advise 
dull-finished paint for the woodwork and the 
same general effect of color in the rooms that 
adjoin. Colonial-yellow walls with ivory ceil- 
ings will be both dainty and appropriate for the 
style of house you describe. I would suggest 
painting the walls of the closets, as this will 
give you a hard finish from which the color will 


not rub off. The drapery of copper and tan is 
an exceedingly good choice. There are many 
questions in your letter which I would like to 
answer more at length, but the date of it seems 
to indicate some delay in transmission, and I 
fear, therefore, that to take them up at this late 
day would be a very true case of “good that 
comes too late is good for nothing.” Will you 
not write again and enclose a self-addressed and 
stamped envelope, and repeat all the points on 
which you are still in doubt? Your letter is 
written so timidly that I suspect you did not 
mail it as promptly as you thought. Please be 
assured that it will be no trouble to go into 
it in detail, and that if the fault of the delay 
lies in the mail we will be glad to hear from 
you again. I will hold the little samples of 
paper for three weeks after the publication of 
this answer, in order that they may be referred 
to in the event of your writing again. 


ManoGany.—All good woods are “ in style” at 
all seasons. Whether the pieces you have are 
possible for the new home depends altogether 
upon their condition, covering, and usefulness. 
If not too much ornamented with machine 
carving (the great drawback with most of the 
walnut furniture of thirty years ago), you should 
have the pieces thoroughly cleansed of varnish, 
and refinished with wax finish. Then, if you 
will have them covered with a rich green tap- 
estry, solid color, as nearly like the sample of 
drapery you enclosed as possible, you will have 
an exceedingly handsome set of furniture for 
the new drawing-room. Use over-curtains at 
the windows. Let them be of green like the por- 
tiéres, and lined with a golden-tan sateen sheet- 
ing. 


New York.—Yes, you might manufacture your 
own furniture polish, but you would find it a 
very expensive and tiresome operation in the city 
and much more costly in the end than if you 
were to get a good and reliable mixture put up 


by experienced hands. The laws during the last 
year have become so strict concerning the sale 
of explosive materials that you would find it 
difficult to purchase the ingredients necessary 
for the polish you describe, either at a drug- 
shop or a paint-dealer’s. If you will send a 
self-addressed and stamped envelope I will glad- 
ly give you the names of preparations for both 
floor and furniture polish, such as may be pur- 
chased at any department stere. These almost 
always come with directions for using. 
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Honor, Riches and Long Life! 


What Young Man but desires them, and dreams no doubt that 
great success will attend his efforts and crown his later years with 
ood fortune. Yet frequently in his haste to become rich the Young 
Man overlooks, entirely, the only methods of acquiring a compe- 
tence which are sure—though to him, they may seem slow. 


Often he reaches thirty or thirty-five with practically nothing laid 
by. Then he finds it hard to economize; his expenditures have been 
gradually increasing and he has not acquired the habit of saving! 

The advantage of Endowment Life Insurance taken out earl 
in life, is that it furnishes a method of saving which is cavaioied. 
In fact it almost compels you to save money regularly. You can 
commence with any amount, from $1,000 up, and increase it as your 
circumstances permit. 

According to statistics, of those who take out Endowment Policies 
at age 30, 80% survive the payment period of 20 years. You are, there- 
fore, likely to live to enjoy the results of your own financial foresight 
and you can be certain of full returns upon the money invested. 
There are over One Million Endowment Policies in force in this coun- 
try representing ultimate accumulations of over Two Billion Dollars. 


Wouldn’t you like to join this Vast Army of Money Savers? 
The most progressive, enterprising, farsighted and successful young 
men of America are included in its ranks. 


FALL IN LINE! 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


We have some things to say about 
Endowment Life Insurance. 

Fill in the attached Coupon — 
and send it in— it costs noth- The Prudential 
ing and may be the means Newark, N. J. 
of starting you on the Without committing 


road to fortune. myself to any action, I 
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Y. R. A.—With such a neat plan and samples 
of paper and velour to supplement your succinct 
letter, there can be no doubt as to the colors 
suitable for the three rooms to be changed. You 
may select a tapestry blue for the sewing-room 
without fear of clashing with the hall; a soft 
golden brown for the sitting-room; and either a 
mahogany red for the dining-room opening out 
of the green hall, or a soft light yellow, combined 
with a little green like that in the reception- 
room. If this combination is chosen, I would 
suggest such green as a dado, between chair-rail 
and wainscot, or carried up to a height of five 
feet six inches, with yellow above to the ceiling, 
which should be done in yellowish cream. A 
similar arrangement in the sewing-room might be 
pleasing; but choose here a tan (the palest de- 
rivative of the golden brown in the sitting-room) 
for the upper portion. If the mahogany red ap- 
pears too much like the present dining-room color, 
you will find the green and yellow highly artistic 
and harmonious. The rug to accompany this 
should be in old-yellows, dull greens, with rose 
and blue added here and there. 


Topsy-Turvy.—There are few combinations 
that are handsomer than the green and mahog- 
any furniture, in a room having yellow walls, 
providing the two tones are well selected. The 
yellow must be bright, but soft; the green a pro- 
nounced but not erude green. The furniture you 
describe (cathedral-green oak made in primitive 
shapes) would also be handsome in a yellow 
room, but you would be likely to tire of this 
sooner than you would of the more conventional 
styles of furniture. But if you still doubt the 
advisability of using the yellow, try a full 
golden buff and have the furniture done over in 
either mahogany-red velour or plain red tapestry 
cloth, or in a dull maroon. fou may add the 
dull green and red rug to these tones without 
fear of having your color scheme made “ topsy- 
turvy.” 


ALLAH Basa.—An Oriental room in a Colonial 
home so simple as yours, if done in Indian ef- 
fects, would be very gaudy and out of place. You 
might try a Japanese interior, using light dra- 
peries and matting walls, pretty fretwork of 
thin woods, and a frieze of wistarias, and bam- 
boo settles, and bead or bamboo portiéres. As 
a rule, however, the attempt to convert a sweet, 
wholesome American country home into some- 
thing very foreign, especially when this must be 
done economically, is likely to result in a hodge- 
podge which has the merit neither of appropri- 
ateness nor of picturesqueness. I advise you to 
give up the Oriental idea, and to develop a pure- 
ly Colonial room there, with quaint seats and 
shelves. Use a delicate green damask, or grass, 
or crépe paper, up to the rail or shelf, and above 
this a frieze of roses over a yellowish - ivory 
ground, and let the ceiling be of plain ivory 
white. Use the cathedral-green furniture, in 
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primitive shapes, and have the bookeases made 
in the same manner. Or quaint mahogany things 
will be as characteristic, if you have these. Plain 
damask hangings in delicate green will be the 
best for the doors. You can get materials of this 
kind for from one and a half dollars up per 
yard, in double or portiére width. 


Amateur Weaver.—Yes, there are several in- 
dividual weavers in this country who are making 
a success of the work. If you will send a self- 
addressed and stamped envelope I will be glad 
to give you the names and addresses of two of the 
most successful of these. I cannot, however, tell 
you whether either one would take a pupil. Mrs. 
Candace Wheeler has recently published a book 
upon the subject of rug-weaving which would 
give you some of the principles of weaving. Any 
newsdealer could procure this for you. 


A. M. H.—As the room is already brightened 
by the golden -tan woodwork and maple furni- 
ture, you might have the soft blue paper you 
desire so much, even though the exposure is so 
decidedly from the north. Or a mignonette green 
would also be desirable, and as harmonious with 
the rug in which green and blue and tan mingle 
with golden browns and the reddish-brown filling. 
Whichever tone you choose of the two, be sure 
to have the ceiling done in a very pale shade of 
tan. 


Country WomAaNn.—Why not utilize the winter 
evenings in embroidering portiéres of denim? 
You would make the next spring’s furnishings 
very much more individual were you to do this 
than by trusting to the stencilled pattern for the 


ornamentation. Often the stencilled designs are 
very pretty, but, since you have ample time, I 
am inclined to think you could not spend it 
more advantageously than in the enriching of the 
portiéres. Either use rope silk alone to outline 
a loose border pattern, or cut out the floral de- 
signs from the remnants of cretonne you have 
and baste them carefully into a border. When 
satisfactorily placed, outline the edges of each 
design with rope silk, in either mahogany tone, 
écru, or black, according to the shade of the flow- 
er or other emblem. If you care to go to the ad- 
ditional expense of lining, use écru sateen sheet- 
ing. This will give weight and softness as well 
to the hangings. I have seen cottage hangings 
of unbleached muslin upon which cretonne de- 
signs were applied with excellent effect. Per- 
haps this suggestion will aid you in the bed- 
room draperies. As you have some months 
ahead of you, suppose you write to this depart- 
ment again, and send small samples of the mate- 
rials you have in working, and, if possible, of 
the wall-papers in the rooms in which they are 
to serve. Your description is not quite clear on 
these points, and I cannot, therefore, commit my- 
self to an opinion as to whether you have done 
the best you can with the materials at hand. 
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{ Your Choice of the Above Dieces $50 at $5 Monthly 


SEND $10. for either of the above beautiful pieces, or if you prefer, make a selection and it will be 

sent C. O. D. $10.00, with all chagyes prepaid. e balance. ($40.00) you may send us in eight 
equal monthly payments of $5.00. If your selection does not please you in every way, send it back 
and your money will be refunded atonce. Our new Catalogue shows hundreds of other pieces at this 
price, and thousands ranging in price from $10. to $1000. We send a copy free—please write for it to- 
day. Why not begin the New Year by making the best crore le? iamonds will pay at 
least twenty per cent in increased value during 190%, and their purchase under the Loftis System 


a ae 


of easy monthly payments, constitutes the ideal way of saving money. You have your securityalways 
in your own possession, and every day can enjoy the fullest and freest use of your money in wearing 
the Diamond. We furnish a Steel Safe for Home Savings if desired. WeSell Genuine Dia- 
monds Only, and every stone is specially selected and of superior quality. A Guarantee 
Certificate goes with every Diamond sold, and every Diamond is subject to exchange at full price 
paid, at any time in the future. Our prices will average about ten per cent lower than the cash prices 
of smaller concerns. 


How to Open a Charge Account for a Diamond 


Simply make your selection from our Catalogue, and it will be sent to your home or place of busi- 
ness (or to your Express Office if you prefer)" Examine it as carefully as you wish, then, if you 
are fully satisfied with the article and its price—pay one-fifth and keep it, sending the balance to 
us in eight equal monthly payments. We are by far the largest house in the Diamond, Watchand 
Jewelry business, and one of the oldest, Est. 1858. Your local banker can refer to his books of 

‘ommercial Ratings and tell you all about our reliability, responsibility and standing in the busi- 
ness world. Don’t buy a Diamond before getting our Catalugue and reading our Book— 
we send bothfree on request. Write To-Day for Catalogue, 


LOFTIS BROS. @ CoO. 
Diamondse Watches+Jewcelry. Dept. P-113,92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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W. T. B.—You say you have thought of a deli- 
cate pink for the east room, blue for the west 
room, and cream for the south room, and ask 
what I would change about such a_ scheme. 
| would rearrange all, if it is not too late for 
this advice to be taken, and for this reason: 
The blue is far softer for a room having east 
light than pink, even in a delicate shade, and 
the pink is much mellower for the west room, in 
the morning hours especially, while the cream 
tor the south room is altogether too light, and 
you will be sure to grow tired of it before you 
have had the paper hung two months. A soft, 
pale, and dullish yellow, something on the order 
of golden tan, would be far better. In every in- 
stance you must choose the smallest of patterns 
for the papers, as the rooms are so tiny that if 
you do not they will appear smaller than they 
really are. Damask papers or plain or invisible 
patterns should be chosen, or something with very 
small neat patterns. Do not have patterned pa- 
per on the ceilings. Have the windows all draped 
alike, in ruffled net, dotted or plain muslin, or 
point d’esprit. Let the curtains come to the sills 
only, and drape on double rods, so that they may 
be crossed. Dainty little rooms such as you are 
planning should have “lonely grass” matting 
on the floors. This comes in rose, blue, and cool 


dull green, which last would be just the thing 
for the south room, whether you have committed 
yourself to the cream walls or can use the color 


| have suggested. For the blue room select 
oak or maple furniture; for the rose room, either 
walnut or mahogany; and for the cream or dull- 
yellow room, natural cherry. Do not select red- 
dened cherry, however. In all instances use brass 
or brass and enamel bedsteads. 


Mrs. K. P.—The sample you sent me of ma- 
chine-embroidered muslin is very pretty and suit- 
able for the surroundings you describe. In so 
far as I can picture the five windows, I advise 
hanging the muslin in straight panels, secured 
upon brass rods top and bottom; have the bot- 
tom finished with a casing only, and the top with 
a casing and flat frill at top, say a half-inch. 
Hang it so that the wider border of the cur- 
tains at A and B face each other, also at D and 
E; and at the centre and wider window hang 
two curtains, facing each other. You could se- 
lect nothing more refined than a pretty muslin 
like the sample, provided it is wide enough. The 
sample you sent is not a full twenty-nine inches, 
however, and I advise you to make your mea- 
surements exactly before purchasing. The colors 
of your interior are all good. You might easily 
remove the worn fringe of the portiéres, but to 
do so you should do the hemming, which will af- 
terwards be necessary, very carefully and without 
pulling. An inch and a half will not be too deep 
for the bottom hem. I would suggest that you 
make the porti@res just the length you require, 
and finish with a thickly turned half-inch hem 


at the top. You would be better pleased with 
the house from the outside if you use the same 
muslin for the up-stairs windows. For the nar- 
row door—i.e., single one—in the bedroom, use 
blue denim, embroidered lightly across the bot- 
tom, about eight inches from the edge, with rope 
silk or linen. You might do without portiéres 
at the down-stairs folding-doors, but the rooms 
would gain vastly in beauty by hanging them. 
It would be possible to get a dull tan shade of 
denim which would harmonize with the other 
colors without pretending to match them; or a 
long single portiére of tan or dull green velour 
might be draped across the top with festoon ef- 
fect, having short ends at each side. The only 
substitute [ can suggest for the green shade 
would be a snuff-brown one; but if the green one 
is of even fairly good quality the chances of 
arsenical poisoning from it are less than one 
in one hundred. It is by all means the very best 
color for the eyes. 


Mrs. J. J. C.—The parlor would take either a 
rose or a yellow paper. If the latter, | would ad- 
vise Chippendale or Sheraton furniture, having 
slender legs, but well made; if rose be chosen, 
either mahogany or walnut, upholstered in bro- 
eade having écru ground and indefinable blue, 
green, and rose pattern in French design. Have 
the reception-hall in a gray-green, with a gilt 
line in the border, and the ceiling merely flushed 
with rose. The east breakfast-room would be 
beautiful in soft dull blue, and maple or light 
oak woodwork, and with tan ceiling and much tan 
and cream in rugs or carpet. Have the little 
hall opening out of it done in a red-brown, and 
the dining-room proper in a light shade of Pom- 
peian red. A pedestal parlor table would be very 
handsome, of course, but it aJl depends on the 
character of the other pieces. Indeed, all the ad- 
vice given above may have to be modified or 
changed, according to the woodwork decided 
upon. I am sorry to say you give me too lit- 
tle information to permit me to form a real 
scheme for you. If you have occasion to write 
again, do not fear to tell me “all about it,” as 
this will aid me to aid you. 


D. K.—* Hall runners” are long rugs which 
are used for long and narrow halls. They come 
in a variety of lengths, and average twenty-seven 
inches wide. If your local market does not sup- 
ply them use a breadth of Brussels carpet, and 
finish at each end with a jute or wool fringe. 
With three windows of unequal length your best 
plan will be to buy the material for curtains by 
the yard, and make the drapery to fit each win- 
dow. There are many pretty nets and muslins 
for just such purposes, and these will give a 
more individual window treatment than would 
the conventional, ready-made lace curtains, which 
in a small town are almost sure to be identical 
with those of some of your neighbors. 
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THE TEETH: THEIR CARE AND PRESERVATION. 
By WILDIE THAYER. 
‘| highest aim of the noblest minds is to prevent trouble. The best lawyer 


seeks to prevent litigation; the best physician labors to prevent disease, and 
the best dentifrice is that which is mechanically and scientifically good for the 
teeth, not only enhancing their beauty, but preventing their decay. 

There is no success in life without care. Few people realize the importance of 
their teeth, or give them proper attention. They do not adequately appreciate the 
value of these engines in the jaws of strength. The fact that Nature gave man but 
one set of other organs, but two distinct sets of teeth, shows their importance in ani- 
mal economy. The teeth is the one part of the body which, if lost, will not grow A 
again, and when broken can never be united. (1 

There never was a philosopher who could patiently bear the toothache. The most 
amiable person is irritable under this affliction. It is in the hour of their defect 
and failure that one is properly impressed with the importance to his happiness of 
these advanced guards of his digestive tract. 

In olden times there was no end of absurd, so-called remedies in the form of 
pastes and powders for the teeth, which only aided in promoting their decay. Teeth 
are jewels in the mouth of beauty, and to keep them bright, gleaming and perfect a 
dentifrice was needed which contained no grit or dust, an agent to pleasantly pene- 
trate the interstices without lodging there, to polish the surface and leave the mouth 
soft, clean, pure and fragrant. 

But the present age, which has seen the discovery of the wireless telegraph, of the 
telephone, the cablegram, and a thousand and one inventions, has also discovered 
the ideal tooth wash—a perfect dentifrice, a ruby-colored liquid with a fragrant 
foam which makes the teeth clean, prevents decay, sweetens the breath and polishes Ni 
the surface; it is RUBIFOAM. Ws 

The care of the teeth is a matter of personal elegance, a detail of cleanness, a 7 
cosmetic art, useful as well as ornamental. You may brush the dust from a beautiful 
picture, but if there are defects in the canvas, or cheap material in the paint, it will 
decay. Even so with the teeth. If RUBIFOAM is used, decay is arrested, and good 
sound teeth are the result. 

The teeth are used in masticating the food, thus promoting good digestion, proper 
assimilation, nutrition and health; they aid in the articulation of speech, and give 
expression to the countenance. Fine, clean teeth are among the first recommenda- f: 
tions in society. Nothing so quickly rivets attention and breeds disgust as uncared- “y 
for teeth. Leaders in society and those who would be queens of beauty must use 4% 
RUBIFOAM. 

Without good teeth vitality is lowered and force weakened. The men and women 
who would lead in the world’s progress must have good teeth. The pioneer leaders 
in the world’s best work must use RUBIFOAM. Every one who would be healthy, 
useful and beautiful must use RUBIFOAM. For free sample bottle of RUBIFOAM 


and beautiful booklet on the care of the teeth, address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 





THE ORIGIN OF “ RUBIFOAM.” 


By A. H 


At a fairies’ feast a drop of dew. 

By the light of the stars in the skies so blue, Then a bee flew out of a morning-glory, 

Was found, they say, by a tiny gnome, And said to the gnome, “I heard that story. 
And gathered up and carried home. The secret’s mine—I’ll tell the flowers, 

“Tt fell from a flower of Paradise,”’ And ‘twill be abroad by the morning hours.” 
Said the fairy-gnome, whose words were wise. So the world learned the secret of bee and gnome, 
“Tt dropped into the heart of a rich, red rose, HOW THAT DROP OF DEW WAS “ RUBIFOAM.” 


The sweetest flower on earth that grows.” 
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Mrs. N. J. M.—Rose walls of a delicate tone 
for the parlor, with stencilled border in gilt, to 
meet a deep ivory ceiling, would give you a very 
lovely background for mahogany or maple furni- 
ture. The tones to be obtained in the already 
prepared wash, or water-color, paints are limited, 
and the “rose,” so-called in many of the pre- 
pared paints, is about a sea-shell pink. Have the 
hall in gray-green, with rose ceiling and border, 
and the dining-room in a pure, cool, Colonial 
yellow, with the lightest shade of the same for 
the ceiling. Or a deep ivory for the ceiling will 
be beautiful. There is a deep, yet not dark, shade 
of Pompeian red which would tone in with the 
delicate shades suggested for the parlor, and 
would be excellent for the living-room. In all 
instances, however, the tones I have suggested are 
tentatively mentioned, as many things in the new 
home might make them impracticable. In a 
house to cost as much as yours, the woodwork is 
sure to be made a feature. The tones I have 
suggested would only be desirable in a parlor, 
hall, and dining-room done in maple, ivory-tinted 
paint, or self tone (with a wall) ; and either wal- 
nut, mahogany, mahoganized birch, or California 
redwood living-room. The portiéres would not 
necessarily have to be alike; they might be in 
soft creams or gray-green. 


I. J. F.—You have a truly interesting task be- 
fore you in the rearranging of that old house! 
The plans you send me are very neat and good, 
so that I can fancy it very well. I would certain- 
ly urge the carrying out of your idea, viz., the 
Colonial treatment. By this, however, it is hard 
for the inexperienced to judge always just what 
is meant; for example, some of the Colonial in- 
teriors are done entirely in plain or damask in- 
visible patterns. They are strictly in character; 
but the Colonial days were distinguished by 
many different styles, and, for bedrooms espe- 
cially, the flowered papers were and are in exact 
character. Neither the plain nor the flowered is 
more truly Colonial than the other, but both are 
good. In your case I would have the lower floor 
done in plain effects and the upper in delicate 
flowered over striped patterns. The character- 
istic of Colonial colorings is their coolness, or, 
as some would describe it, their freshness. 

The oiled white wood would be distinctive and 
in character. I would prefer, however, to have 
the interior done in ivory paint, rubbed dull; 
to have the windows all treated with fine Brus- 
sels net curtains, ruffled, or simple muslin, let- 
ting the keynote be that of Colonial simplicity 
and freshness. Dotted muslin or dotted Swiss 
would be also in keeping. Your idea of a denim 
filling is good. Have this well lined, however, 
or it will appear thin. Now for the color scheme: 
The parlor calls for walls of Colonial yellow, with 
ceiling of ivory. Carry the paper or tint up to 
within one foot of the ceiling, and the frieze, 
like the ceiling, down to meet this. Have this a 
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plaster border, stencilled with a scroll in soft 
red-brown, with a thread-line of gilt. The din- 
ing-room beyond, having northwest light, treat 
with a cool blue, carrying it up to the plate-rail, 
which you will find a desirable feature of a truly 
quaint home. Above this, which should be at 
two-thirds the height of the wall, have Colonial 
yellow, which carry over the ceiling. To the 
south of the parlor, the library will be ideal 
for wall-paper of soft light mahogany red, with 
ceiling of palest tan. Borders are optional. 
They are used, and some are very handsome; 
others are not. In a house such as you are 
planning I would avoid them, using a moulding 
only to separate the divisions. As alternate col- 
ors for library and dining-room, respectively, you 
might use green and dull rose. Use a rose ceil- 
ing for the green library, and the palest of tan 
for the rose room. Have the paper in the 
“spare room” in tan patterned with rose and 
traceries of green. Carry this up three-fifths 
of the wall, and above have a plain or damask 
paper in pale tan; in the front chamber have a 
ribbon-stripe paper of rose alternating with pale 
tan. Carry this up to within one foot of the 
ceiling, and use a border here, with the ceiling 
in creamy tan. Have the bath-room done in 


blue and tan tile-paper, the hall in golden tan, 
and the square chamber in mignonette green, 


with a pale canary ceiling. For a modest sum 
you could select domestic Smyrna rugs that 
would harmonize with these tones, but unless 
you have a good market to select in, I fear 
you will not be likely to get them at home. Try 
druggets and ingrain art squares, which will be 
in keeping with the possessions you tell me of, 
and can be found in pretty colorings at modest 
cost. Select them in each case so that the pre- 
dominating color is that of the room in which 
they are to be placed. 


D. B. R.—With the background of rose and 
green, both in delicate shades, I advise a soft, 
grayish-green carpet, either plain or one having 
a plain centre and border in which the rose, 
green, and cream and a uniting tan mingle. Have 
the upholstery done in brocade in the same tints 
as the border, as above suggested. A fine French 
pattern of rose and mignonette green and cream, 
on a ground of écru, would give handsome results 
with mahogany framework. Have three pieces 
done in the same material; they should be a 
settle, an armchair, and a smaller chair, and the 
others done in damask, in plain colors, selected 
from among the tones in the brocade. Sometimes 
the aggregation of colors that is found in such 
brocades will produce a shade which is new and 
at the same time might be repeated in another 
piece in the room. For a room so rich as this 
you are planning I would advise écru net cur- 
tains, preferably in bonne-femme style, with over- 
curtains of mignonette damask or taffeta, lined 
with the palest tan sateen sheeting. 
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JF EVERYBODY’S break- 

fast was the same as that I 

cook each morning for the 

two million members of 

The “Force” Society, ev- 

erybody’s eyes would be as 

bright and their spirits as 

sunny as these “Society” folks I cater 
for—if they lived up to their breakfasts ! 

A good many people think a@// flaked 

wheat food is “ Force.” 


Grocers say so, sometimes. 

Your grocer pays more for “Force” 
than for the imitations—because quality 
and purity cost more. 

They can choose names that sound like 
“Force”—and make foods that look like 
“Force”—but they’re not “Force” by a 


long shot. The fact that wheat and malt 
enter into their composition doesn’t make 
them like “Force” any more than the 
stone and lumber in your house make it 
the same as the house across the way. 
“Force” forms the morning meal of two 
million clear-eyed, quiet-nerved people— 
the members of the “Force” Society. 


Their day’s work is easier than other 
folks’. 

They do not Hurry. 

Nor Worry! 

They say to the rest of the world each 
morning, 

Be Sunny. 

I think perhaps that you and some 
of your friends would like to join The 
“Force” Society. Its members believe 
in trying to do but one thing at a time, 
and we have a Creed and other literature 
that helps. We also believe that it’s a 
good thing to stop worrying first and 
then begin eating for nutrition. 

To find out about it write me a note ask- 
ing for an application blank for member- 
ship. I will send you as many of these 
application blanks as you have friends 
who want to be happier than they are. 

It is the best Society to join that I 


know of. 
Yours truly, 


acrony ffi 


(To be continued.) 
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K. W.—For candied pineapple, slice and weigh 
the fruit, and to each pound of this allow a pound 
and a half of granulated sugar. Put the fruit 
and sugar in alternate layers in a porcelain-lined 
kettle, adding just enough water to prevent 
scorching. Bring slowly to the boil, then cook 
until the fruit is tender. Take out the fruit, 
place on a platter to cool, and boil the syrup until 
very thick. Return the fruit to the boiling 
syrup, and cook, stirring as much as you can, 
for five minutes more. Spread the fruit on a 
platter to cool and harden. 


Mrs. A. B.—For lobster timbales use small 
“ nappies,” or timbale moulds, greasing these be- 
fore putting in the lobster mixture. Into a cup 
of boiled lobster meat, minced fine, stir a half- 
teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of lemon juice, 
and six minced mushrooms with six chopped 
truffles. Add a dash of paprica. Mix thorough- 
ly, then beat in the whipped yolks of four eggs, 
then the stiffened whites with a gill of white 
sauce. Half fill the timbale moulds with this 
mixture, set them in a pan of hot water, cover 
with paper that has been buttered on both sides, 
and bake about fifteen minutes. Turn out on a 
hot platter, and serve with cucumber sauce. 


Mrs. Witson.—You may add some of the pulp 
of the grape-fruit to the oyster-cocktail sauce. 
To make this sauce for two dozen small oysters 
use a tablespoonful each of vinegar, Worcester- 
shire sauce, tomato catsup, and horseradish; two 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice; and a quarter- 
teaspoonful each of salt and Tabasco sauce. Mix 
thoroughly, and bury the vessel containing it in 
ice for at least an hour before serving. Have 
the grape-fruit skins chilled and the oysters very 
cold. Stir the oysters into the sauce, add two 
tablespoonfuls of the pulp of the fruit, chopped 
fine, and turn into the halved skins. Serve each 
of these on a plate of crushed ice. 

For chicken salad, cut two cups of boiled white 
meat of chicken into dice, and mix with an equal 
quantity of celery cut, not chopped, fine. Sea- 
son to taste with salt and pepper, stir in a dozen 
stoned and minced olives, and mix with a French 
dressing. Put on the ice for an hour, then serve 
in a chilled bowl lined with crisp lettuce leaves, 
and cover thickly with a mayonnaise dressing. 

Mayonnaise Cream Dressing.—Have ingredients 
very cold. Into a chilled bowl drop the yolk of 
an egg, and squeeze upon it a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice. With a silver fork begin to stir, 
adding as you do so salad oil, a drop at a time. 


As the dressing thickens, add the oil faster until 
a half-pint has been used. Season to taste with 
salt and white pepper, adding gradually enough 
vinegar to make the dressing acid enough to suit 
the palate. Some people use only the lemon 
juice. Last of all beat in a gill of whipped 
cream, and serve at once. 


Miss V.—Use any good French drip coffee- 
pot. This contains an inner cylinder or bag, sup- 
plied with a sieve. Have the pot scalded and 
warm before putting the coffee into it. 

For breakfast coffee, allow a heaping cup of 
coffee, freshly ground, to a quart of boiling water 
that has just been brought to the boil. Put the 
coffee into the cylinder of the pot, and pour grad- 
ually upon it the boiling water until all has been 
put in. When the liquid has run through into 
the pot, pour it off into a heated pitcher and re- 
turn it to the cylinder. Repeat until the liquid 
is of the desired strength, then turn into a heated 
pot and serve. 

Make after-dinner coffee in exactly the same 
way, but allow only three cups of the boiling 
water to a heaping cup of finely ground coffee. 


Mrs. 8. C. C.—To make unfermented grape 
juice stem nine quarts of grapes, put them into a 
porcelain-lined kettle, add three quarts of wa- 
ter, and bring slowly to the boil. Boil up hard 
once, then remove from the fire, and strain. Re- 
turn the juice to the fire, boil up once more, and 
pour it, sealding-hot, into bottles set on the side 
of the range in a pan of scalding water. Fill 
these bottles, and cork and seal immediately. 


Miss D.—-For claret punch lay a large piece 
of ice in a punch-bowl, and pour over it two 
quarts of claret, a tablespoonful of lemon juice, 
add two dozen whole cloves, six lemons, sliced 
thin, and a cup of sugar. Set in the ice-box 
for an hour before serving. The melting ice will 
supply the desired quantity of water. 

To make fruit punch boil a pint of water 
with a heaping cup of sugar for five minutes, 
then stir into it while hot a cup of minced pine- 
apple, one of strawberries, one of maraschino 
cherries, and one of white grapes. Add six un- 
peeled and thinly sliced oranges, four thinly 
sliced lemons, and one cucumber peeled and cut 
into dice. Stir in two quarts of claret, a table- 
spoonful of maraschino, and a half-pint of brandy. 
Let it stand for two hours, then pour over a lump 
of ice in a punch-bowl, and let it stand for at 
least an hour before serving. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


A. A.—The association to which you refer is 
probably the Co-operative Employment Bureau, 
No. 331 Madison Avenue, New York city. 


ANSWERS 


S. D. M.—The best method of removing tan 
without any danger to the skin is with pure 
lemon juice rubbed on the skin every night. 
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A College Luncheon 


Prepared with suggestions for serving 
by MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 


Make the Sandwiches of Sliced Chicken, Let- 
tuce, bits of Bacon and mayonnaise with bread 
toasted on one side. Accompany each with a couple 
of golden brown cheese balls. 

The Nesselrode Pudding is composed of ice- 
cream molded in balls and then rolled in Macaroon 
crumbs. 

The feature of this menu is NABISCO SUGAR 
WAFERS, a dessert wafer to be had in many favor- 
ite flavors—Lemon, Orange, Chocolate, Vanilla, 
Strawberry, Raspberry or Mint. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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P earline prolongs life of fabrics 





LINE ‘ = 
Pyrography 
(Fire Painting): 

Send for our mammoth free cata- 
logue, containing complete outfits and 
a full line of supplies for this fasci- 
wating and profitable art, Our designs 
are executed by artists of national 
reputation, and our goods are all made 
at our own factory and sold to you at 
manufacturer’s prices. Burning out- 


fits as low as $1.75 and Supplies at 
correspondingly low prices, 


H. A. HYATT, Manufacturer and Jobber 
Dept. H, 412 N. Broadway, St. Louis 


Bane shirt,in Ww ear Four P 
iseasons of Light months | 
|each, looks good as new, | 
the washed nearly 100) 
times with PEARLINE. | 
This underwear is| 
delicate, so maker ad-| 
ivertises a Mild soap in| 
|wash,and says the gar=| 
Iment should then last 
| wo seasons. _ 
[He now admits that 
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“THE STAR” 


Asbestos Pad for Dining Tables | 


THE only practical protection to the most highly polished surface 

against injury from moisture and hot dishes. | 

Easy to handle; MADE TO FOLD to convenient size to lay away 
in drawer when notin use. Made of specially prepared asbestos, cov- 
ered with double-faced Cotton Flannel to make it soft and noiseless. 

Made to order for any size table. Leaves for extension if required. 
Doily, Chafing-dish, and Platter Mats of same material for tables 
when cloth is not used—round, square or oblong, 5 to 18 inches in size. 

Write for descriptive booklet. 


L. W. KERNEY, 605 W. 61st Place, Chicago, Illinois 


_ ae ———<——<_<—$—$———————— 
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Triumph 
in 
Sugar 
ce . ° y 
a Making! 


nan QOS ur 


Sold only in 5Ib. sealed boxes! 


“CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR" is packed in neat, sealed boxes, and is NEVER sold in bulk. It is ked at the 
refinery and opened in the household ;—there is no intermediate handling. Hence, no dirt, no waste, no possible adult- 


eration. Every piece alike—and eve 


piece sparkles like a cluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization. | 


Convenient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in excellence. When 
buying this sugar remember that the sealed package bears the design of a ** Domino” Mask, “* Domino” Stones, the 
> Ay “Crystal Domino,” as well as the names of the manufacturers. You will be pleased the momen 


it you 
a You will be better pleased when you have tried ft in your tea, coffee, et t ALL FIRST CLASS 
~ GROCERS, and is manufactured only b AVEMEYERS & E : S Sérives yo NEW YORK. 4 








ER SUGAR REFINERY K 





HARPER’S 
COOK-BOOK 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Edited by the Editor of HARPER’S BAZAR 


Contributions and Recipes by all the famous 
living authorities 


The king of cook-books.—S#. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

About the last word in cooking, it is so com- 
plete.— Public Opinion (New York). 


Never before has there been such a cook-book 
as is this one.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


A distinct boon to the housekeeper who is in a 
hurry. Its arrangement of recipes resembles that 
of a dictionary, and one may find on the instant 
the particular recipe which she is in search of, 
without turning page after page or referring again 
and again to the index —New York Tribune. 


The cook book of the century; it is an easy 
matter to turn instantly to whatever one may re- 
quire in way of a receipt.— Boston Gazette. 


More methods of assembling food ingredients 
than were ever before gathered between the 
covers of asingle volume.—Baltimore Morning 
Herald. 


Bound in Washable Pigskin-Colored Specially Pre- 


pared Leather Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50 net 
(postage extra). 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


3 DOZEN FOR 25c. 


‘Drawn Work Paper D'Oyleys 
Round and oval lace D’Oyleys; Centre Pieces in perfect 
imitation of the finest linens and laces, cheaper than washing 
linen, neat, dainty, and attractive. 
We are the largest manufacturers 

in the world of Lace- Paper D’Oyleys, 

Fancy Ice, Soufflet, and Salad Cases, 

Croquet Frills, Salted Almond Cups, 

Pie Collars, and every kind of paper 

articles for the service of food and 

the decoration of the table. 

Send 25c. for 3 Dozen Assorted 
D’Oyleys and our booklet on “ Ar- 
tistic Table Decorations,” or One 
Card Party Ice Case Dollar for our box of Assorted 

Goc. per dozen. D’Oyleys and Table Decorations. 


MANSELL, HUNT, CATTY & CO., Ltd., Dept. M. 
22 READE 8T., NEW YORK 








j Established 1830 
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Catalogue 
Gives the Real 
Values of Cut Class 


The profits on cut glass as sold in the usual way 
are enormous. ‘They make the cost of cut glass 
to you out of all reasonable proportion to its real 
value. The manufacturer sells to the jobber and 
the jobber to the retailer and the retailer to you. 
The jobber and retailer add much to the cost but 
We make the highest grade 
of cut glass in exclusive 
patterns and sell direct to 
the user at factory prices. 


The Catalogue 

which we send free, gives fac- 

tory prices and photographic 

reproductions of nearly three 

hundred cut glass articles. It tells 

all about our cut glass and our way 

of selling it. We pay transporta- 

tion charges on all goods, guarantee 

their safe arrival, and refund money 
if goods are not satisfactory. 

Send for catalogue B. 


LACKAWANNA CUT GLASS CO. 
Scranton, Pa. 


nothing to the value. 


§ PE N SE R AUTOMATIC SEWING MACHINE 


This machine is made for those who wish a machine that 


will take up small space and yet be adapted for the household 
sewing. It weighs four pounds and has a larger range of stitch 
than any other sewing machine, and does perfect work with 
either cotton, silk or twist. The Spenser has an ACTUAL 
Automatic Tension, so there is no tension to change. Any 
make or grade of spool cotton may be used on our machines. 
Write our main office, Boston, Mass., for free booklet. 


Guarantee with cach machine. Delivered anywhere 
in the United States. 


SPENSER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
32 W. 14th St., N. Y. City. 207 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 








Renaissance design in solid oak, Antwerp finish. 


Mitchell’s 19-2 f24 


Chair 


Like all products of the old, well-known factory, 
shows marked individuality. 


Our furniture catalogue contains beautiful illustrations of 
over 1,200 choice pieces. Mailed on receipt of 10 eenta for 
postage. itis a valuable guide to those needing furniture. 


THE ROBERT MITCHELL FURNITURE CO. 
Established 1836. Dept. D, 630 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 


Wood Mantels 


“The Bazar ranks with the best literary 
publications.—Cleveland World. 


Jonah’ 


‘3 The Ideal Parlor Game 


We produce the greatest variety. To 
interested parties we send catalogue for 
6 cents to cover postage. 











Played almost at sight. 
Yet a GAME OF SKILL. 
Science, not luck, wins. 
Fascinates beginner & expert. 
Makes long evenings short. 
Price 50c—Free Sample. 
JONAH GAME WORKS, 
m= 232 Warren Ave., Chicago. 


A Spring Bed that 
will not wear out 





. 


The RIP VAN WINKL 
SPRING BED 


is not only the most comfortable, restful, and sanitary, 
but also the cheapest to buy, because it will outlast five 
ordinary spring beds. 

We guarantee it for 20 years. If not satisfactory 
within that time you can have your money back. 

Furniture dealers sell it; if yours does not, write us. 
We will send our written guarantee, a special book- 
let, and the “ Story of Rip Van Winkle” free. 


THE NATIONAL SPRING BED CO. 
32 High Street, New Britain, Conn. 
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ARONA ARO NEI ——~ 


Have you a little FAIRY in your home? 
We mean FAIRY SOAP of course! 


There’s more than one reason why you should insist on 
getting Fairy Soap at your grocer’s or druggist’s. Its purity 
is indicated by its whiteness; its refreshing odor makes it 
acceptable to the most delicate skin; its copious lather, its 
convenient shape—‘‘ fits the hand—fit for any hand’’— 
and the dainty wrapping in separate cartons, complete a 
chain of reasons which justify our claims for supremacy. 


FREE! Send us ten Fairy Soap oval box fronts (or if you prefer, 25 cents in 
stamps) and we will forward you a handsome collection of “10 
Little Fairy"’ subjects. These pictures are artistic reproductions from _photo- 
graphs and will admired and preserved by all lovers of children. Size 9% 
inches by 12% inches, FREE FROM ALL ADVERTISING MATTER, ready for framing. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 143, Chicago 
+ 
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To California 


Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


From Chicago 
Three Through Trains Daily 


Equipment of these trains 
is of the highest class. 


Inquire at 
pi Washington Street, Boston 903 Olive Street, St. Louis 
7 Broadway , New York City 53 East Pourth Street, Cincinnati 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ‘ 193 South Clark Street, Chicago 
or oO 


E. L, LOMAX, G, P, &T. A., U. P. R. R., Omaha, Neb, 











At the foot of Mount Hood. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 








ing kind of decora- 


AND THE 
tive work. Amst’ ||! COLUMBIA RIVER 


quickly and easily. 

We have a com- 

plete line of pyro- Pp 7 h ld , 

| graphic outfits and | | ossess attractions t at would require 
| a large assortment of novel designs in wood, volumes to detail; but an agent of the 
stamped or plain, ready for decoration. With a 


‘Closson Pyrographic Outfit ee ee eee Ne 


any one can produce at a trifling cost the popu- will gladly give you full information 
lar decorative pieces for which a high price is as to the best route to take to reach 
paid in the stores. Steins, book-racks, picture- this delightful region. 

frames; desk furnishings, plaques, etc., in quaint | 
shapes and effective designs. 














_ . . . No. “F -Track Series” will be 
Write for illustrated catalogue (free) showing entire A copy of No. 5 of the ee ee 


; sent free to any address on receipt of a two-cent stamp 
outfits and almost one hundred wood novelties, stamped by George H. heey General Sesssnger Agent, New 
or plain, ready for etching. 


York Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central 
A. B. CLOSSON, JR., & CO. 


Station, New York. 
110 West Fourth St. Cincinnati, O. 
= 
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Styles and Finish 


Style isone thing. Finish is another. 
In the Eaton-Hurlbut Writing Papers 

you will find the letter sheets and the 
envelopes the correct size and shape 
for polite correspondence. 

The fabric finishes are those which 
are most appreciated by people who 
know about such things. 

The new style of envelope is known 
as Alexia. 

The fabric is Highland Linen, 

Each is correct. 

For the name of your stationer we 
will send you samples of all the 

shades of Highland or Twotone 

Linen. 


EATON -HURLBUT 
PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of the Papers that appeal 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





ArtisticHomes 
$1 inatiractive cover Largest Pub? 
lished. Ex press prepaid 25c. extra. 


32 Houses of $1000, 25¢. 


128-1 7th, St. Louls, Mo. 

















EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


OF system makes it possible for you tu begin earning 

money after your first lesson. We teach the newest, best 
methods of Musical Notation, Musical Kindergarten, etc,, etc. 
We teach by correspondence, supply the material complete 
with the first lesson. You can organize a class yourself and 
teach at once. One upil got 70 pupils in two weeks; another 
gotso. Any one can teach our system of Musical Kindergarten. 
You can earn money and make this course free while you 
are learning. 

Send for Free Illustrated Booklet 


SWEET - WHITNEY, Gratt napite Miligan 








A Russian 
Proverb 


says of the non-observant man : 
through the forest and sees no firewood.” 


‘“*He goes 


We are not akin tothat man. For over half 
a century we have been building pianos, with 
an eye always open for improvements—mak- 
ing each year’s success but a stepping-stone to 
better results. As the winds and waves are 
on the side of the best navigators, so the 


Emerson 
| PIANO 


is in over 80,000 homes, because each piano 
sent from our factory is the product of per- 
sistent, steadfast well-doing. It is a good, 
honest, durable instrument—musical in its 
tone qualities, handsome in its appearance, 
and yet sold at a reasonable price. It has 
two necessary points to recommend it to a 
prudent buyer—guality and price. 


Send for illustrated catalogue and easy time system of 
payments. Fair amount allowed for old piano in exchange. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


Dept. CHICAGO 
t 195 Wabash Ave 








BOSTON 
120 Boylston St. 
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Fleisher’s Yarns 


are made from selected wools, care- 
fully spun, and have an even, lofty, 


elastic thread. Dyed in a full line 
of beautiful shades which can al- 
ways be matched. 

An article knitted or crocheted 
of Fleisher’s Yarns will always hold 
its shape and yet be soft and elastic. 
Every skein of the genuine bears 
the trade-mark ticket. 


Knitting Worsted, Germantown Zephyr, 
Dresden Saxony, Spanish, 
Shetland Floss, Ice Wool, etc. 

New Knitting and Crocheiing Manual mailed for 
five tickets from Fleisher’s Yarns and 3 cents for 
postage. It contains directions for making the 
above garment and various kinds of blouses and 
vests as well as all the new style and staple gar- 
ments. 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER, Inc. 
Department “D’? PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RSP 
SaaS > 


*LEISHER'S 


EXS% 








Up to Dreamland they go : 
So cosily dressed 


In the muslin well known 
As the 


PRIDE 


OF THE 


WEST 


For sale by all leading jobbers and retailers 


Samples of this muslin mailed free 
on application. 


TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents 


fur this Muslin, 
79 and 81 Worth Street, New York 


eee tienes 


EXPERIENCED 
CANVASSERS 
WANTED 


We can give remunerative, dignified employment to 
men and women in evéry city and village in this 
country—even to those who can spare but part of 
their time. We give four periodicals to work with, 


| each distinctively the best of its class. Experienced 


canvassers and all those who wish to increase their 
incomes should write at once for what is perhaps 
the most attractive offer ever made. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





